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“Don’t worry... 
we'll have a 
“Oh boy! real story to 


Don’t miss how the boys” 
this shot’? 





Makes movies 
for 10‘ a'shot* 


i jews big catch ... the shot of shots—bring 
home the “proof” in movies. Save the big 
moments of every trip. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged movie 
camera—yet it fits into an average pocket. Easy 
to Carry . . . easy to use, it makes movies at the 
push of a button. Price $34.50. 


Go to your dealer today . . . see the Ciné-Kodak 
Eight, and the movies it makes. Then join the 
ranks of the Ciné-Kodak Eight fans. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


IF IT ISN'T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 


_ Out in Hollywood, the movie people speak of a “shot” as one 
continuous scene of a picture story. The |Eight makes 20 to 30 
such scenes — each as long as those in the average news reel —on a roll 
of film costing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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“You're some 
movie-maker. They’re 
as natural as life” 








“It’s easy to make 
"em good with 
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(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


WILL ADD NEW THRILLS TO YOUR 1934 wi 


Come!—get a kick out of life—there are new thrills awaiting you on fresh 
and salt water this year with Pflueger’s Reels and Baits. 

See your sporting goods dealer. Ask him to show you his selection of 
Pflueger Reels and Baits for catching any kind of fish—from light trout 
to big game fish of salt water. 


Pflueger LEVELWIND Reels 














“HALF- NUT” FREE 


Regular equipment on “SS 
Supreme,Summit, Akron ly 
and Norka Reels—a 
SPARE PAWL AND COVER 
SCREW—carried in a recep- 
tacle built into the Front Cap 
of the reel—for emergency use— 


SPARE PARTS WITH- 
OUT EXTRA COST. 














Pflueger 


FLY ROD Reels 








en, 
Flecou TRUMP $3.50 Pflueger ALPINE AY. sizes) *Pflueger NORKA $12 
.00 to $20.00 





Pflueger 
GEM $3.50 
Pflueger WIZARD wtentt, Pflueger Float-Rite Bugs 
. : A fly rod lure for Bass, Trout, Perch, etc. Im- 
Length of body 1% inch; weight 1/20 ounce. mensely popular. Twelve finishes in Trout size 
6 Finishes—Price 35¢ each and Bass _size—35¢ and 50¢ each. 








Pflueger SALT WATER Reels 





Pflueger SUPEREX (Automatic Reel, 2 sizes) 
$6.00 and $7.00 


Send for the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalogue—A 
“Fisl Guide”’—in- 



















er ATLAPAC Pflueger AUTOPLA $16.00 
(3 5 Pigs 


No. 1985, 100 yards... . 
5, $85 and $100 No. 1988, 250 = Bie 33 “10.00 


No. 1989, 300 yards... : : 











E. A. PFLUEGER, Vay nen 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. pt. OL3, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pock- 
et Catalog No. 151. 
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A staff of almost 2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 


OLD MEXICO 


Spring and Fall 
Hunting and Fishing 


500,000 Acres—Sportsmen’s Paradise. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. For detailed 
information write 


Chihuahua Hunting Reserve 


Jarvis & Jarvis 
Paso Del Norte Hotel EL PASO, TEXAS 











| Fall— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


AGUAR, lion and bear trailing with a real pack 
of dogs; deer, turkey and wild hogs (javelina). 
A buck guaranteed to each license. Plenty of 
ducks, geese and quail. Streams full of trout. Ab- 
solutely virgin territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, 
X Bar L Cattle Co., P. 0. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 














Alaska Big Game Hunting 


SPRING—Kodiak bear, April 15 to June 15, also 
black bear 

FALL—moose, white sheep, goat, caribou, Kodiak, 
grizzly, black and Glacier bears. 

Guaranteed service and success. Fully equipped 

pack outfits, provisions, etc., furnished at a_ price 

consistent with the times. Prices and details on 

application. Write 

U. S. CORRESPONDENT 
James S. Simpson 

Jackson, Teton Co., Wyo. Kasilof, Cook's Inlet, Alaska 


Outfitting points, Seward, Kasilof 
and other interior points 


ALASKA CORRESPONDENT 
Fred W. Rising 


ALASKA 








Hunt the Big Brown Bear this Spring or get a 
mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed! Alaska’s 
pioneer hunting organization, 9th year. Folder 
for sportsmen. | 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. | 


Box L Anchorage, Alaska 


Plan NOW for hunt in 

Moose, Caribou, Sheep 

ALASKA and Bear. For particu- 
lars write 

Carl Anderson, Box 325, Anchorage, Alaska 

Alaska Brown Bear Hunt 

Make this year’s hunt a good one 

with gun or camera 


J. F. KRAUSE "¢isi? 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


May and TROUT FISHERMEN 


June 
Take your limit in Salmon Trout every day you are here. Terrific 
ecreppers. 6 to 45 pounds! Fly rod or bait casting rod. 

OUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS. Late of the Woods country. 
EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


























Muskies—Bass—Salmon Trout 


Wall-eye and Northern Pike 


GREEN’S CAMPS—NESTOR’S FALLS 
“Where Lake of the Woods Begins’’ 
A complete setof rustic camps in the wilderness, with the 
best of odations, i nt and guides that take 
eare of you in every way. Wilderness canoe and cruising 
trips arranged for. Writeor wire. Folderupon request. 
GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., CAN. 














Good News from Mexico 

H. McG., ILL.:—The repeal of the 18th 
amendment has left the Mexican border states 
flatter than a flounder. 
money that has averaged 1 million dollars per 
week in the cities of Tiajuana, Agua Caliente, and 
Mexicali alone has evaporated—leaving the Mex- 
ican republic “hard put” for a substitute source 
of revenue. 

Something had to be done about it, so the 
government is opening the gates to tourists, par- 
ticularly sportsmen who want to drive down into 
Mexico to fish and hunt. The red tape at the 
border which was formerly an ordeal and rather 
expensive has been lifted to make entry into 
Mexico quite as easy as driving into Canada. 
The expense is reduced to about $1.50 per party. 
The fish and game laws (covering some of the 
best game country left on this continent, and some 
of the finest fishing grounds on earth) are very 
liberal. The laws governing the importation of 


A flow of American | 


hunting arms, ammunition, and fishing tackle have | 


been boiled down to mere details of common | § 


sense. 


A government tourist office has been established | 


in Nogales, Sonora, where English-speaking offi- 


minimum of inconvenience and delay. There is 
no charge for this service. 

Mexico, several years ago, began the most am- 
bitious program of highway construction ever un- 
dertaken by any Latin-American republic. This 
program is now well under way so that some of 
the best hunting and fishing grounds in Baja 
California, Sonora, and Sinaloa are easily ac- 
cessible by motor from any part of the United 
States.—John Edwin Hogg. 


Superior and Quetico 


C. L. S., ALA.:—You spoke of a fishing trip 
into Canada; I’m going to suggest a canoe trip. 
For a number of years a trip of that kind has 
been my summer vacation, and if you enjoy fish- 
ing, canoeing and camping in a great big Out- 
of-Doors you’d have the time of your life on such 
a trip. 

You no doubt know of the Superior National 
Forest in Minnesota and the Quetico Reserve in 
Ontario. These two great natural forests join at 
the Canadian and United States border to make 
one vast wilderness of over 10 million acres, 
through which one may travel, by canoe and 
portage only, during the summer season for days 
and weeks—yes, months, without retracing one’s 
line of travel. One cannot say too much of the 
fishing whether you stay in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest or cross over inte Canada and the 
Quetico Reserve. After a few days, fishing be 
comes just a matter of getting camp meat. The 
beautiful lakes, the rivers, the portages, the 
wooded hills and valleys, the wild life—moose, 





changing experience that one does not forget. 

Either Ely or Winton, Minnesota, are the near- 
est points, from Chicago, where one can equip 
for such a trip. There you will find outfitters 
who will supply your every need; guide, canoes, 
camping equipment and provisions.—W. B., 
Phelps. 

Northern Vermont 


G. M. T., CONN.:—This section of extreme 
Northern Vermont offers plenty of good bass, 
pickerel, salmon and perch fishing. With the ex- 
ception of pike this section affords everything for 
a fisherman’s delight; lakes and ponds, big and 
small; streams; fine camping facilities, good roads, 
and scenic beauty. 

Fourteen miles north of here is Lake Massa- 
wippi, whieh is in Canada, and the best of 
muskie fishing is to be had. Grand Isle section 





also affords good fishing.—Porter F. Hunt. 





cials are on duty, and whose sole function is to | 
assist visitors in clearing the border with the | 


| 


deer, and, if you are lucky, bear, make an ever- | 








Where a full creel 
rewards angling skill 


Eleven million fish five inches and larger are 
planted every year in Maine lakes and 
streams. Trout, togue, fighting salmon and 
gamey black bass reward angling skill in a 
thousand lakes and streams everywhere in 
Maine. Oil up your tackle—get your fly- 
book in order. Study your railroad, steam- 
ship and airplane folders. Mail the coupon 
for full information on camps, guides, 
licenses, etc. 


a) MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Maine Publicity Bureau 

600 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
giving all information on Maine Fishing and 
Maine Vacations. 

















Che Gaylord 


Wilshire Blvd. at Kenmore 


Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5, with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100, 





Appeals to sportsmen and their familiés 


LOS ANGELES 
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Trout, TurKeEY, Big GAME! 


AMERICA'S FINEST GAME PRESERVE AND GUEST RANCH 
NOW OPEN TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY 


75 Miles Trout Streams, 7 Lakes, Approximately 
400,000 Acres Marvelous Mountain Country, 
Thick With Deer, Elk, Bear 


PORTSMEN of the right type may now secure 

guest privileges (good for life. No dues. No 

assessments) at beautiful exclusive Vermejo 
Park Ranch, a private game preserve of nearly 600 
square miles in an unspoiled mountain paradise, 
Colfax County, New Mexico. Unquestionably the 
finest game area in America. Trout, wild turkey, 
deer, elk, bear galore. Perfect summer climate. 
Altitude 7000 to 13,000 feet. Living quarters fit 
for a king, or you can rough it. 

For many years this virgin game empire was the 
happy hunting ground of a noted sportsman and 
his intimate friends. Since 1926 a group of 150 
outstanding men have enjoyed this privilege, for 
which they paid as high as $5000 each. Now a 
limited number will be admitted to full privileges 
for only $100 (plus $10 Federal tax). And until 
our first quota is filled, 50% discount on rates for 
accommodations will be allowed. The opportunity 
of a lifetime! Mail coupon for beautiful 28-page 
book of pictures and facts. Wild Turkey at Vermejo 





ALL-YEAR GUEST RANCHES, INC. Vermejo Park, New Mexico 


Name 
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SARE m~pare t ' yy Hunt in the Land 
JACKSON'S HOLE COUNTRY ot'the Bue sheep BIG GAME FIELDS 
n e t itis b 
Spring and Summer Fishing and Hunting now accessible “trem, the end a "Bteel in the, | > 
Camp and pack trips—excellent trout fishing. | “strict. Hunting Parties Conducted into the 
Spring bear hunting, May 1 to June 15. tiem ~~ 1 Ay Fern Districts 
a as 
. FALL HUNTING SHEEP—GOAT—GRIZZLY—CARIBOU 
Elk, moose, bighorn mountain sheep, blacktail deer, MOOSE—BLACK BEAR AND DEER 
7 antelope, grizzly black and brown bears. Season, Sept. Experienced Trappers and Hunters of these districts 
@ uit, rads caeenaiee re ypctutest See | stint eal Fer tonrmaton Writ 
out 8 ec ) o $s, shec 
ry - “ ’ GIBSON & GOLATA 
* pire ‘ona tent with the times, ond with our full Box sé Dawson CRK B.c. 
* SIMPSON & LEEK . 
e 
e Bonded Guides & Outfitters Grizzly Bear, Caribou 
Jas. S. Simpson, Lester N. Leek, and all other game common to this lati 
eo _ Jackson, Wyo. | Jackson, Wyo. _ Wyo. tude. Virgin territory. Success certain. 
WHITETAILED DEER Big heads and desirable trophies. Friend- 
ly, competent guides. Indisputable in- 
By WM. MONYPENY NEWSOM dividual and bank references. 
$3.00. Practical and complete. All about our com- Please write 
mon Virginia deer. FRANK E.BROWN, Hazelmere, Alberta, Canada 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP —_—_— 
ee | BIG GAME HU 
° i GUARANTEE SHOTS AT BEAR 
Mountain Ranch Resort : eo eee 
Elk shooting in season. Fishing, sightseeing, 
Situated 8,000 feet above sea level on the saddle and pack trips in the Rockies. 
Santa Fe National Forest. For further particulars write or wire 
A natural Primitive area with Mountain CHICK GRIMSLEY 
a + *-;~ a or Registered Guide PENDROY, MONTANA 
Ranch life aplenty, featuring riding, trout > 
fishing and pack trips. Peterson’s Fishing Camp 
The Lodge and guest cabins are of the finest a 
Log Tememien LOCATED on the Canadian Border 
Descriptive literature and new rates on re- 12 miles from the end of the highway 
quest. assures you of the best fishing in Min- 
nesota. 
JAY-C-BAR RANCH Write for free booklet and map. 
Hilton Bros., Rociada, N. Mexico M. W. Peterson, Ely, Minn. 























Subseription Order Coupon 


Outdoor Life, 


Mount Morris, Ill. “The Complete Sportsman’s Magazine”’ 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find [] $2.50 for one year subscription 
C) $4.00 for two year subscription 
Canada or Foreign: $3.50 for one year, $6.00 for two years. 
C) New subscription or [] Renewal 
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New Mexico 


H. B. S., TEX.:—In the southern part of New 
Mexico, according to Dept. of Interior statistics, 
we have the fourth largest primitive forest area 
in U. S., namely the Gila National Forest. I 
know of no finer experience on your proposed 
trip than a series of horseback rides or a camp- 
ing trip in this area. Horses and pack outfits can 
be rented here at Kingston for a very reasonable 
sum. Horses at $1.50 per day per person or in 
the event of a camping trip at $1.00. 

The Black Range Mountains abound in game 
such as deer, wild turkey, black bear, mountain 
lion, etc. 

As to fishing, we have plenty of that here. 
The Elephant Butte Lake is close by and is 
well stocked with trout, bass, bream, perch, cat- 
fish, etc. There is also a stream about twelve 
miles from here which provides excellent trout 
fishing. In the Mogollon Mountains there are 
several streams. including Willow Creek, Iron 
Creek, and the Gila River. 

To describe all the wonderful places in New 
Mexico to be visited would take too much time. 
I will only say that such places as the Carls- 
bad Caverns, the Pueblos at Taos, the Black 
Range, and the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, and 
old Santa Fe, should never be passed up.—Rus- 
sell S. Enos. 


Spring Bear and Lion Hunt 

D. J. N., MICH.:—In this part of northwest- 
ern Montana black and brown bear are plentiful 
and there are probably as many grizzly (or silver- 
tip) bears as anywhere in the United States. 
April is probably the best month to get a silver- 
tip, but this is most too early to take a pack out- 
fit back in the mountains where one would prob- 
ably get better hunting. The best pelts are tak- 
en in the early spring and those hardy individ- 
uals who take packs on their backs and leave 
pack trains and other impediments behind (going 
out while some snow is on the ground and into 
the deer and elk wintering grounds) are usually 
the ones who have the best luck and bring out 
the finest pelts. 

For a trip with a pack outfit, May is the best 
month. The black and brown bear are out then 
also. Any time later than the last of May one 
cannot depend on the pelts being in prime con- 
dition. Although there are some mountain lion 
here, they are kept thinned out by trappers and 
others until the possibility of getting one in any 
given period is not good and I would not advise 
anyone to come here solely for that purpose. 

Anywhere in this region you would not be far 
from good trout fishing streams. This is not the 
best time of the year for fishing in the mountain 
streams but good catches are made, nevertheless. 

This is all rough and mountainous country. 
Practically all of it is heavily timbered, with 
lots of brush in places. In April you will be able 
to take a car anywhere that you may decide to 
go, except possibly some of the more remote roads 
into the mountains.—A. E. Hutchinson. 


Mille Lacs Region 

J. E. B., KANS.:—Mille Lacs Lake, about 12 
miles west of McGrath, is one of the best, if not 
the best, wall-eyed pike lakes in the state. It also 
contains some large great northern pike. Pine 
Lake, about the same distance east, has wall-eyed 
pike, bass, crappie, northern pike and sunfish. 
Grindstone Lake, to the southeast, contains bass 
and crappie. It is a deep spring lake and last 
spring was stocked with rainbow trout by the 
state. There are numerous other small lakes 
within 25 miles of McGrath and most of them 
contain the above varieties of fish. 

There is good sharptailed grouse, ringneck and 
ruffed grouse or partridge hunting, deer are 
plentiful, but only occasionally is a bear killed.— 
Geo. Dorr. 

Ohio Small-mouths 

oO. S. W., OHIO:—I have your letter asking 
for information on a good small-mouth black bass 
stream where you might fish with success with 
live bait such as minnows or nightcrawlers. 

I would unhesitatingly recommend the Mohican 
River from Brinkhaven on south to the mouth 
where it meets the Owl or Kokoshen to form the 
Walhonding River. 

This stream is a truly good small-mouth bass 
stream, an excellent one for fishing with live 
bait. Great numbers of bass are taken from 
waters each year. It has rocky riffles and : 
and many rocky-bottomed pools that can 
reached by wading or by fishing from shore. 

The Owl or Kokoshon river is also a good | 
stream from Millwood south to Rocky Holk 
If you want to make a week-end trip these 
both fine sections and as good, I presume, as } 
will find any place in the state of Ohio for smal! 
mouth black bass.—Ben C. Robinson. 





Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 


N. K., N. Y¥.:—The bass and muskie fishing is 
usually good in Lake Chautauqua, subject to 
weather conditions, etc., that influence fishing in 
any waters. Muskies weighing from 18 to 20 
pounds are nothing unusual, and many are caught 
weighing 30 lbs. and better. Mid-season they are 
usually caught on trolling rigs, but late in the 
season many are caught on live bait, fishing on 
the gravel bars at night. Bass fishing is good, 
using plugs or live bait. Live bait is very popu- 
lar. In this matter you had best use the method 
that seems to be bringing best results at the time 
you are there. 

As to the best fishing grounds, you must con- 
sider that the lake is over 20 miles long and sev- 
eral miles wide in most places. There are good 
bass grounds at the head of the lake (Mayville). 
There are also good bass grounds near the foot 
of the lake where a gravel bar, often projecting 
above the surface, is located. Once here, many 
will be ready to help you become familiar with 
the locations most popular. Last year many fine 
bass were taken over these bars in the evening, 
using plugs of the deep-running type. 

Chautauqua Lake has many acres of weed beds 
which makes great cover for muskies. These beds 
reach into deep water. The south, or Lakewood 
side of the lake would be your best location. On 
that side you would have no trouble in renting a 
boat or cottage. 

This lake is located in a populous farming sec- 
tion, so you can expect no “wilderness” camping 
spots. Concrete highway on both sides of lake and 
hundreds of cottages. However, if you have 
your own outfit, or care to rent a tent, you will 
be able to rent a camping spot at no great cost. 
Cottages can be rented, also boats. You would 
be within an hour’s drive of Jamestown, which is 
a city with good stores, shows, etc. I know of 
no better fishing in this end of the state.—Arthur 
A. Boyd. 

Deeply Obliged 

EDITOR:—Some time ago I wrote to your 
Where-to-Go department for information of vital 
importance to me. You as customary forwarded 
my letter to members of your staff who were 
closely in touch with the situation about which 
I was seeking information. These men in turn 
referred me to some six other individuals in the 
north woods and elsewhere, some of whom receive 
their mail only once a month and then by mule 
pack, who kindly and courteously answered my 
questions in detail. 

You see, I found out what I wanted to know 
for only a few cents—a service that was worth 
many dollars to me. 

Ovtpoor Lire and its Where-to-Go service are 
to be commended. I am deeply obliged to both 
for their aid in supplying the information I 
wanted.—J. Kendall Hockensmith, Editor, The 
Baker Orange. 


A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





Free Serbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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... PLAN A 
VACATION 
you will ENJOY! 


vvv 


Come to... 


MUACHIGAN 


Here are all of 


Summer’s Wonders in One! 


OME to Michigan, to the sport of lakes 
and streams, the adventure of camps 
and the comfort of modern hotels and 

lakeside cottages. 


In this state with the longest shoreline, 
with 5,000 inland lakes, with innumerable 
streams and rivers, with 67 state parks, 
with 12 state forests and thousands of 
acres of National Forest, you can have any 
kind of vacation you choose. 












Motor trails and highways of wonder 
lead to and through Michigan forests and 
recreational areas. “A good road to every- 
where and everywhere a good road.” 

Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer 
home. Now is an opportune time. 





“*Tis never far from anywhere in 
Michigan to a fishing lake or stream.’’ 











Write for literature—send stamp for state map. 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 











PON-SHE-WA-ING 
MICHIGAN 


RESORT -:- HOTEL 


Is one of the finest little summer resorts in 
Northern Michigan, located on Crooked Lake, 
nine miles northeast of Petoskey, on U. 8. 
Highway No. 31. Fishing—Bathing—Golf 
—Tennis. No Better Place Can Be Found 
For the Entire Family. Write for informa- 
tion and rates. 


Cc. E. WOODRUFF ALANSON, MICH. 





Log Office; Box 51, Bay City, Michigan 








DEER TRAIL CAM 


&? “ON LAKE NOKOMIS” 


Practically every variety of 
fish known to northern wa- 
ters found in this lake. 
Many amusements—fishing 
—boating — hiking —trips 
with guides, etc. The ideal 
place to bring the family. 
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if 4) 
. v 
rs LZ 
Completely Equipped Housekeeping Cabins 
And Excellent Meal-Service 


@ Make Your Reservations Early @ 
J. W. JOHNSON Bradley, Wisconsin 




















MILEY’S LODGE 
on LAKE BELLAIRE 


One of six connecting lakes between Traverse City and 












Petoskey. One and two-room cabins for sleeping. 9-hole 
golf course on property. Horses, tennis, bathing, dancing. 
Trout and lake fishing. A place for your wife and chil- 


dren. Accommodate 50. Rates, $17.50 for room, board, 
golf. References. 


BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 








OPEN DECEMBER I5th 
Every Room with Bath 
18-Hole Golf Course 
Fisherman’s Paradise 
Private Swimming Pool 


OntheTamiamiTrail 
JOSEPH E. SMITH, Mansger 
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54 lb. Musky from 
Calvert’s 
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cover the choicest 
Cruisers & Houseboat offer private party trips. Canoe trips also ar- 


* BIG MUSKIES 


as well as Salmon Trout, Bass and Pike 
are all plentiful in the 


Lake of the Woods 


with its sixteen thousand islands and many tributary lakes. 
World’s Record Musky taken in the Lake of the Woods. 
Moose, deer, bear, ducks and grouse all numerous. 


CALVERT?’S chain of SIX CAMPS 


fishing locations in the entire district, while their 


See the story ““A Canadian Mixed Grill” in Feb., Mar. & April “‘Oue- 


Valuable prizes, including specially designed Silver Trophies for larg- 


est Musky, Trout & Bass, given annually for guests only. Full informa- 


= tion on request. 


CALVERT’S CAMPS, 


ETS RSE 





Rainy River, Ontario 
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See Paul W. Gartner’s story “Treasure Trout” on page 16 
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Canadian Mixed Grrill 


By Dr. R. L. Sutton and Harry McGuire 


Part Two, By Mr. McGuire 
R. SUTTON has al- Note:—The first part was by Dr. Sutton. The second the day before the moose and 


ready regaled the read- and third parts are by Harry McGuire. 


er with most of the 

duck shooting and fishing preliminaries to the On- 
tario adventures he and I enjoyed this past fall in company 
with Paul Patton, but before passing on to my parts of the 
narrative I beg the reader’s indulgence while I get off my 
chest a couple of comments on the earlier sport. First of 
all I should like to reiterate that any 
American sportsman going to Can- 


deer season opened. We were 
camped on a southern bay of 
Caviar Lake, northwest of Crow or Kakagi, directly on the 
half-mile portage into Isinglass Lake, where we intended to 
hunt. We were in two large tents: Dr. Sutton, Paul Patton 
and I on sleeping bags and spruce bows in one; the guides 
Perry Smith, Bill Fadden and Gordon Dryden, together with 
the young cook, Ed Rowe, in the 
other. Leaving the three boats at 





ada for bird shooting should take 
his own American ammunition, for 
not only will. he pay as much or 
more for Canadian-made shells, but 
he will also find them markedly in- 
ferior in every respect. Most of 
the shooting we had was _ pass 
shooting at ducks whizzing by like 
shells from a French 75. For such 
shooting your ammunition must 
have penetration and even spread— 
and these qualities were, in our ex- 
perience, notably lacking in Cana- 
dian-made stuff. 

To shift my remarks to northern 
pike for a moment. I have been 
guilty in these columns on a num- 
ber of occasions of expressing the 
opinion that the northern pike of 
the Lake of the Woods region is a 
much under-rated fighter, and I 
have applied two or three coats of 
whitewash to him as a general 
sporting fish which I now, as hum- 
bly as possible, recant and forever 
abjure. We caught them in White- 
fish Bay, in Sabaskong Bay, in 
Obabikon Bay—and no friends of 
my fishing experience have ever 
disappointed me as those northern 
pike did. 





AFTER their first tough little 
scrap, lasting usually about ten 
seconds, they came up panting and 
calling for quarter, and no amount 
of coaxing could get more than a feeble wriggle from 
them. My disgust knew no bounds, particularly as we 
were completely persona non grata to muskies (it was 
the middle of October) and I had counted on some sport 
from these ferocious-looking cousins of the muskies. They 
were plentiful as sheep on the Western ranges, and just 
as docile. After this I shall never make the mistake of 
recommending them as a first-rate sporting fish except to 
anglers who have not caught trout, bass, muskies or deep 


sea fish. 
Now we take up our tale on the morning of October 19, 





The author returns to camp with a small lake 
trout from Isinglass Lake 


the portage, the guides carried the 
three canoes and outboard motors 
across to Isinglass Laké. Here Dr. 
Sutton elected to wipe out the bad 
luck we’d suffered in our quest of 
lake trout in Whitefish Bay, and 
soon his light rod was zipping the 
long wobbling spoon—inevitably 
used for lake trout in that part of 
the country—out to prospective cus- 
tomers. His success was startling 
and instantaneous. On his third 
cast from the canoe close in to the 
rock-strewn shore he hooked a lake 
trout and let out a yell. The fish 
put up a good fight but the Doctor 
had him in, and released, within 
about a minute and a half. 





HE spell was broken and after 

that we discovered that one 
could catch any number of these 
scrappy warriors, though in Isin- 
glass their weight was limited to 
around six pounds. During the 
three or four hours the Doctor 
fished that day he caught about 
eighty fish, of which all but 
five were released. I later experi- 
mented with a number of muskie 
and bass baits I had along, and it 
was a peculiar fact that these lake 
trout absolutely refused anything 
except that particular kind of wob- 
bling spoon. 

This day Paul Patton and I chose 
to reconnoiter Isinglass Lake for the likeliest moose 
grounds, particularly as none of our guides had hunted 
this lake before. The lake itself is about two miles east 
and west by a mile and a half north and south, a gem of 
pure blue water surrounded by low hills thicketed with 
an almost impenetrable maze and mixture of underbrush 
and trees, from the high Norway and white pines and 
beautiful white birch and aspens (popple), not to mention 
cedar, spruce, balsam firs and lodgepole pines (jack pine), 
down to diamond willow and the devilish alder underbrush 
that grows twice as high as a man’s head. A beautiful 
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country, a great country for game, and 
a difficult country to hunt. 

Paddling not far from shore along 
the northern end Dryden and I startled 
a buck on the shoreline, but that was all 
we saw till after we had met Patton and 
his guide for lunch on the eastern shore; 
after which, quietly rounding a little 
point, we came upon a doe on the rocky 
shore feeding on the bushes that hung 
down, a fawn beside her and buck on 
the hillside above. 





EAL moose marshes were few and 
far between, but down at the south- 
ern end of the lake we found a likely 
place in the shallow estuary that con- 
nects Isinglass with Shingwak Lake, 
and here, where the water lies quiet and 
the trees stand back a pace and give the 
grasses room to form a marshy bed, we 
decided we would try our luck first 
thing the next morning. Dryden, orig- 
inally from New Brunswick, was anx- 
ious to experiment with his Eastern art 
of moose calling—a system of hunting 
seldom used in Ontario—and this spot 
seemed propitious for such a plan. 
We had been blessed on the way into 
the hunting country with good weather, 
but on opening morning it was cold. 
“Dr.” Patton gave me instructions to 
waken him at 4 a. m. so that he 
in turn could waken the guides at 
4:30, a kindly gesture on his part 
which looks, I believe, somewhat 
more gracious than it was. Any- 
way, I wakened him and he gen- 
erously bellowed till the guides 
awoke. It was cold as blazes and 
soon we had a fire going in the 
little stove which graced our tent. 
With difficulty we aroused the Doc- 
tor and the three of us talked for a 
while about getting out of our sleep- 
ing bags and dressing, the question 
being largely whether pneumonia 


Right—Dr. Sutton in camp 





Perry Smith, Dr. Sutton’s guide, displays a moose skull 
whose horns have been eaten away by porcupines 

























































Portaging around the dam at the 

lumber camp with the aid of horses 

and a “‘stone boat’’ loaned us by 
the lumbermen 


would result from undue haste in 
this matter. Meanwhile the stove 
was getting red hot. 

Suddenly Paul Patton shouted, 
“The stove! The tent!” 

Patton had been the first’ to per- 
ceive that the tent was burning 
because he was sitting up in his 
sleeping bag, half dressed. Sleep- 
ily the Doctor and I raised our 
heads, to discover that in truth 
the canvas had got next to the red 
hot stove pipe and was beginning 
to burn merrily. 

“Get it!” I shouted to Patton, 
thinking the right of discovery en- 
titled him to the honor of putting out 

the conflagration. In this supposition, 
however, I was grossly mistaken, for 

he came back with, “I found it! You 

get it!” 

Haste was now called for, and as the good 

Doctor was observing the blaze with the same 
pleasurable placidity that must have marked 
Nero’s brow while Rome burned, I, ever the boy scout, 
leaped into the breach and in a few moments had rescued 
what was left of one of Mr. Calvert’s best tents. 

“Well done,” said Patton when the deed was accomplished 
and I, in my underclothes, stomped and shivered, “a medal 
to you when we get home.” 

“Nice work,” said the Doctor, burrowing his head back 
into his pillow, “we should have you on the Kansas City 
fire department.” 


UT fate, as it often does, appeared soon to revenge me 

on those two shameless renegades. It was barely light 
as our party marched single file over the portage to where 
our canoes were cached on Isinglass. Dryden and I shoved 
off and cut southwest toward the Shingwak inlet. It was 
cold but the water was calm, covered by a thick early morn- 
ing mist. I in the bow, Dryden paddling in the stern, we 
had covered a good stretch of open water when suddenly 
Dryden spoke up and pointed to the dim shore about a 
quarter of a mile ahead. 

“Moose! That dark speck!” 

A little near-sighted without glasses, I could barely make 
out the object he spoke of, but as we paddled toward it I 
could see emerging the form of a large moose and a small 
one. Dryden’s paddle was noiseless, deliberate, slow. I lifted 
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Above — 
Harry Mc- 
Guire (left) 
and Paul 
Patton ready 
to take the 
trail for deer 
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my rifle a bit above the thwarts on which 
it had rested and moved not a muscle as 
our canoe glided over the smooth water. 

“A cow and calf!” Dryden whispered 
from behind. 

The female was drinking, and now 
raised her head to stare at us. Dark 
against the background of willows and 
shrubs, seeming the only real creatures 
in an eery, unreal world of dripping mist, 
the mother and calf stood immobile as 
statues while we approached. I sensed 
in advance Dryden’s next muffled remark, 

“Watch back in the underbrush. The 
bull will be somewhere nearby.” 

Still we drew closer, silent as a funeral 
barge in Camelot, and still the cow and 


Paul Patton 

registers 

pleasure on 

being warm 
at last 





i 








calf stood broadside watching this strange thing that crept 
almost imperceptibly toward them over the waters. My eyes 
were on the hillside behind them. Yet when I did see*the 
form of the bull it was unexpected, and my heart suddenly 
seemed to pound loud as a drum. At the same instant I 
heard Dryden whisper, 

“See it?” 


NODDED. We were about 150 yards from the cow and 

the bull was on the hillside slightly to one side and about 
fifty yards from the shore. He was moving around a bit, 
evidently browsing. I assumed he did not see us, for the 
mist was thick on the water and he was in deep underbrush. 
His shape was vague but very large. I could not make out 
the size of his horns, so relied upon Dryden’s keener eye- 
sight in this regard. Deliberately I raised my rifle almost 
to my shoulder and awaited Dryden’s next remark. I heard 
him say, 

“It’s all right. Take it.” 

Having failed to connect with the ammunition for my 
Dubiel .276, which I had intended to use on this hunt, I was 
carrying one of Dr. Sutton’s favorite rifles, the neat little 
7 mm. Sauer Mauser with 175-grain ammunition and open 
sights. I was only dubious about its triggers. Its set trigger 
I could not abide, not being used to it, and the regular 
trigger had an extremely heavy pull. Used to the pull of 
rifles of the type of the Remington Model 30 (.30-06), at 
this crucial moment I wondered if the unusually heavy pull 
of the Mauser would seriously handicap me. As for the 
open sights, despite the chiding of my friends like Colonel 
Whelen I am still partial to open or peep sights as against 
telescope sights on game, so on that score my weapon fitted 
my needs nicely. 

The bull remained screened considerably by brush and 
small trees, but I opened fire from a distance of about 150 
yards. As the report broke the stillness I was aware that the 
cow and calf changed from statues into fleeing, frightened 
animals. My first shot sounded “ker-plunk”—a hit. I saw 
the bull stumble and realized that I had hit him in the leg. 
I raised my aim and sent four shots in rapid succession into 
his shoulder—though how many took effect it was impossible 
then to know. Some were bound to hit twigs or trees and be 
deflected. 


FTER five shots the moose was not down but he was 

clearly so crippled he could not get away. As I re- 
loaded Dryden was racing the canoe in to the shore, shout- 
ing, “You've got him! You’ve got him!” 

While we landed the bull apparently moved around a little 
knoll, and running through the underbrush to where he 
should have been, and not immediately finding him, my heart 
sank. I was suddenly afraid he had got away. But Dryden 
was around the point from me and I heard his loud shout, 
“He’s down!” Then he cried again, almost instantly, “He’s 
up and coming toward you.” 

I saw him then heading almost directly for me not more 
than forty feet away, but plainly (Continued on page 58) 











The noon hour on a Jake trout foray in Whitefish Bay. Dr. Sutton is in the middle 
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hy Does a Bass Strike? 


By Havilah Babcock 


O THE Biblical trilogy of mysteries that pass un- 

derstanding I should like to add another, somewhat 

less Biblical but equally vexatious: why will bass 

show sovereign contempt for lures fashioned by 
experts to resemble their natural quarry, and commit bat- 
tery and assault on some cubistic dido that looks like 
nothing “in heaven above, in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters “under the earth” 

[ sometimes think that the more I learn about bass 
fishing the less I know. Certain it is that the more I try 
to pigeon-hole old Micropterus the less cocksure I be- 
come, and the more I follow his devious devices the less 
complacent I become about my own deductions. After 
twenty years spent in trying to solve his equation the one 
fixed conclusion to which I have come is that Emerson 
hit the nail on the head when he 
said: “A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” 

There have been times, “in the 
morn and liquid dew of youth,” 
when I felt that I had arrived at 
the inevitable plug, or the indis- 
pensable fly. I have lived to see my 
tenderest deductions go a-glimmer- 
ing, and my fondest delusions 
knocked into a cocked hat. I have 
long ago learned that the most 
dogmatic fishermen, indeed the 
only ones who are altogether sure 
of themselves, are the youngest. 
Bass fishing is so blessedly un- 
standarized that after twenty 
years of experimenting I am al- 
most back where I started, almost, 
but not quite, for I do feel that my 
pleasant researches into bass be- 
havior have led to a few conclu- 
sions that are workable, to a sort 
of irreducible minimum that I can 
tie to. And I find that some of 
these conclusions revolve around 
the question I have impiously add- 
ed to the aforementioned trilogy. 

Why will bass only too often ig- 
nore plugs especially contrived to 
look like their natural prey, yet 
fight like the cats of Kilkenny over 
some outlandish creation that bears 
not the slightest resemblance to anything they have ever 
seen before? That such a statement is true almost any 
old bass fisherman will admit, the adjectival exuberance 
of tackle manufacturers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
“Our lures are unbeatable because they are exact coun- 
terparts of the natural prey of bass.” “This plug is a sure- 
fire hit because of its remarkable life-like qualities.” “Our 
minnows owe their phenomenal success to the fact that 
they are perfect reproductions of the bass’s favorite 
food.” Such advertisements are so common that he who 
runs may read. 





HE whole business of lure-making seems to be predi- 

cated on the idea of misleading a bass and deluding 
him into believing that a gadget bristling with gang 
hooks and spinners, and painted up like the Fourth of 
July, is a dish of stewed prunes. The implication is that 
a bass is at all times a highly selective feeder with a nar- 
row range of gustatory choice, an implication which 
overlooks two salient facts: that the bass is an om- 
nivorous feeder, perhaps the most omnivorous of game 





Here’s a kiddy, soncf Joe Corfman, who's 
g0ing to find out somea_y wry bass strike 


fishes, and that his selectivity is an inconstant quantity. 

Some time ago I found in the Congaree swamp (South 
Carolina) a bassy-looking cypress pond that was alive with 
bullfrogs. Close observation revealed little evidence of 
any other kind of food. Concluding that frogs were the 
piece de resistance on the bill of fare, I proceeded on the 
theory of “verisimilitude” and fished with frog-like lures. 
I spent the livelong morning giving them the refusal of the 
cleverest frog imitations in my tackle box, but to little 
purpose, despite the apparent fact that the pond was 
teeming with large-mouth bass. Finally in desperation I 
resorted to live frogs, with the same negative results. 
Then as a forlorn hope I half-heartedly swivelled on a 
hand-painted “plunker” that looked remarkably like noth- 
ing that ever swam, and the cooperation I got during the 
afternoon amply redeemed the half 
day of wasted effort. Time and 
again I have had similar experi- 
ences—when large-mouth  dis- 
dained the reproductions of their 
natural prey and went for some- 
thing altogether alien to their ex- 
perience and appetites. 


[AST summer while perambulat- 

ing around in eastern Virginia 
[ located near Richmond a 
drowned stone quarry that looked 
awfully good. I was told that it 
had been stocked with large-mouth 
years before but that comparative- 
ly few had been taken from it. 
What is the natural food of these 
fish? I asked myself, proceeding 
rationally. I soon decided in favor 
of the perch, with which the sunny 
water abounded. But my “perch” 
reproductions failed ignominious- 
ly, as did every other regulation 
bass plug in my repertoire. Then, 
out of my flair for experimenta- 
tion, I procured some live frogs 
from a neighboring branch and re- 
turned. Sticking a large single 
hook in its mouth, I attached a 
frog to my casting line and re- 
leased it. 

The big frog headed for the op- 
posite bank of the quarry in a business-like way, drawing 
out twenty, thirty, forty feet of my line, when the bottom 
of the pond suddenly erupted and a cavernous mouth 
gulped him down. I reeled in an eight-pound leviathan. 
Other live frogs were accorded a similar reception despite 
the fact that there were no frogs whatever in the vicinity, 
presumably because of the absence of cover and the 
sheer granite walls of the quarry. Frogs were undoubt- 
edly caviar to these particular bass yet they struck them 
in preference to anything else. Bass will sometimes take 
frog imitation lures in preference to frogs themselves! 
Whenever a thing like that happens, all you can say is, 
de gustibus non est *disputandum: matters of taste are not 
to be argued about. 

At various times I have fished in ponds in which gold- 
fish seemed to be the most effective bait for bass, in fact 
the only bait any sizeable catch could be made with, yet 
not even the most conscientious objector will insist that 
goldfish constitute a staple on the large-mouth’s regular 
bill of fare. In many ponds hereabouts the ubiquitous 
sucker is almost the standard minnow of live-bait fisher- 
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men, yet this selfsame sucker seems to be as effective in 
water containing none of his species as in ponds where 
he exists in such quantities as to afford the principal food 
supply for bass. And even in the sucker’s own water the 
little gizzard shad, or “nanny” shad as the North Caro- 
linians call it, has the sucker beat. Peradventure bass, 
like human beings, demand something a little “different” 
on the menu now and then, as a fillet for a jaded appetite! 


OWN here in South Carolina a bream or red-breast 

fisherman considers himself among the Lord’s 
anointed if he can take a can of catalpa worms into the 
swamp with him, yet the catalpa worm must be a new 
gastronomic experience for the swamp bream. At cer- 
tain seasons the grasshopper, dry-fished, is an unbeatable 
lure for the bluegill which is found in profusion in the 
recesses of the cypress swamps, yet it is safe to assume 
that these beautiful fish have had precious few opportu- 
nities to lick their chops over such delicacies as grasshop- 
pers. And have you ever tried shrimp for bass? Well, 
it’s rather plebeian, I know, but you'd be surprised! Now 
will you explain to me how in the whole o’hell and half 
of Georgy bass two hundred miles from salt water ac- 
quired a taste for shrimp? 

Such instances can be multiplied almost at will. I 
grant that some of the cases cited are exceptions, but 
they are not the sort of exceptions that prove the rule. 
That always struck me as sublimated poppycock anyway 
—an exception that proves the rule. While it certainly 
cannot be urged against a plug that it resembles the nat- 
ural prey yet I am convinced that this fetish of life-like- 


ness is somewhat overdone. The bass is a voracious and 
omnivorous feeder, albeit somewhat finicky at times, and 
I cannot persuade myself that he is so introspective or 
analytical about his diet as commonly supposed. 

The selectivity of feeding bass is highly variable, and 
any discussion of it ultimately involves another question: 
Why do bass strike at artificial lures anyway? The an- 
swer that immediately suggests itself is: because they 
desire to feed and regard the lure as edible. Yet this is 
perhaps more often untrue than true. Possibly fifty 
times out of a hundred a striking bass is.not actuated by 
the desire to feed, and is under few delusions about the 
edibility or inedibility of the target. If bass regard some 
of the crazy gadgets they strike at as food they either 
have pretty low I. Q.’s or the alimentary immunities of 
a goat! 

What else besides the intent to feed p-ompts a bass to 
strike a moving plug? Any one of a number of motives. 


ASS, especially pond large-mouth, may attack a frisk- 

ing plug out of sheer pugnacity and general cussed- 
ness, as a bulldog attacks without provocation, or as a 
hound chases a rabbit regardless of his gastronomic hap- 
piness or unhappiness. Micropterus is a belligerent sort 
of fellow anyway. He carries a chip on his shoulder and 
is fairly spoiling for a good fight. A gaudily-bedecked 
minnow played provocatively over his head gets his dan- 
der up and he senses the possibility of a good scrap. A 
plug waltzing and didoing above makes him see red and 
he attacks with the sole purpose of annihiliating this flashy 
upstart who presumes to invade (Continued on page 37) 





What makes this bass strike? Weill, O. R. Tripp of Minneapolis claims that the gentleman chore, Mr. Vogt 


of Omaha, makes them jump in the manner here illustrated, at his summer home on Long Lake, 


innesota. 


The editor, however, wonders if this supposedly live bass isn’t striking in just a little too leisurely a manner 
and he ponders whether all bass who pause for their photographs to be taken when going after a frog also 
have their tails stuck in baskets as this remarkable specimen of micropterus apparently has 
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Conejos Canyon in Rio Grande National Forest. This is the 1144 million acre forest 
that grazes 20,000 head of cattle and 200,000 head of sheep on such ranges as are 





shown in the picture, yet has less than 2,000 head of deer on the same ranges 


New Deal for Western 


| B y 


Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


VERY industry and craft seems to be getting a “New 
Deal.” 
On behalf of 6,000,000 American sportsmen Ovut- 
poor Lire demands a New Deal for American big 
game and offers a plan whereby it may be secured. 

If you, an ordinary citizen who loves the outdoors, can 
be shown how, in a few years, the ordinary American 
hunter can go big game hunting without tripping off to 
Africa, Alaska, the Amazon or Indo-China, and that the cost 
of such a hunt would be no more than a long fishing trip, 
would you take a hitch in your galluses, hump your back, 
and join with some 5,999,999 of your fellows and start 
marching toward that goal? 

You bet you would! But before you start you have to 
know where you are going; we've got to get down to brass 
tacks. 

You may not relish statistics. But you are going to get 
some, right now; read them, digest them, quote them. For 
these figures present the foundation for our proposed new 
deal. 

Glib talkers have got hoarse telling us how new leisure 
time will give hundreds of thousands more time to hunt and 
fish. But none of them has said how we can expand game 
resources already inadequate to meet this voluminous in- 
creased demand. 

About 6,000,000 sportsmen are in the field each year. To 
turn loose a greater number, or increase materially the out- 
door time of the existing army of outdoorsmen without pro- 
viding greatly increased game resources, would be disastrous. 

To expand game resources, particularly to expand them 
with some assurance that the average hunter may hunt that 


Big Game 


game instead of having the increased game benefit only pri- 
vately-controlled shooting clubs, we must have a great block 
of publicly-owned game range. 

It is evident that no such publicly-owned major game 
range areas exist in more thickly settled, intensely culti- 
vated eastern states. Even in such states as New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan, where there has been a grand 
increase in game, there is no great public area that can serve 
as public hunting grounds, and other land uses, concentra- 
tion of population and private ownership of lands are inevit- 
ably limiting factors. Certainly there are no such public 
game ranges south or in the Mid-West. 

But in the eleven “public land states” of the West there is 
a vast empire, publicly-owned, which contains most of our 
famous old game ranges. Here is the future big game hunt- 
ing of the entire nation. If you question this follow us 
through. 


N Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 

New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
there is a total of 753,420,800 acres. 

Over half of that, approximately 420,000,000 acres, is still 
owned by the United States of America. Years ago the best 
homesteads were entered and patented; what remains is 
rough, mostly untillable, and should it ever be transferred 
to private ownership, inevitably it would come back, through 
tax sale, depleted and impoverished. But the very rough- 
ness of it makes it potential game range. 

Most important of all, we, the people, own it. 

Can you grasp the magnitude of this area we own? It is 
nearly equal to the combined area of half the states, namely, 
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Rhode Island, Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Maine, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
New York, Alabama, North Carolina and Arkansas. It is 
about twenty-two times the gross area of Maine. It is nearly 
the gross acreage of Ontario plus British Columbia. 

Does that give an idea of the size of this rough federal 
land we own in those eleven Western states ? 


HIS “land” is in several classifications. First, there are 

176,075,914 acres of unfenced, unregulated, overgrazed, 
badly misused “public domain.” There are 60,000,000 acres 
withdrawn for power sites, stock driveways and similar 
purposes. Definitely “reserved” lands contain 6,503,296 
acres in national parks where hunting is prohibited and game 
finds sanctuary; 636,568 acres in wild life refuges; and 
326,491 acres in range reserves. Incidentally, while the 
total acreage of wild life reserves may be impressive, it 
represents less than 1/700 of the total acreage owned by the 
nation in the West; a rather skimpy proportion to allot prim- 
arily to wild life! 

Most important of all Western public lands for wild life 
are the National Forests, totaling, in these Western states, 
131,823,294 acres. If there is any question about these com- 
prising the most important game range, the key to the whole 
problem of big game hunting in the West, the answer is, the 
existing herds of Western game are largely inside these 
forests. 

Let no person lead you astray; the hunting grounds that 
lured Theodore Roosevelt into the Rockies, the same ranges 
that brought Lord Dunraven across the Atlantic, the hunt- 
ing grounds that lured European sportsmen to our West 
sixty years ago, as Africa now lures our hunters, are largely 
inside the boundaries of our National Forests. 

You have some general conception of the total federal 
land holdings; we have turned to the National Forests as 
the key element in game on these lands. Now 
let’s do two things: See why they were created, 
for what purpose. And how they are being used. 

The primary forest purpose is to perpetuate 
timber supply. With it is interlocked protection 
of watersheds. Second, Theodore Roosevelt re- 
peatedly gave evidence that he looked toward a 
time when these areas would be great public 
recreation grounds where the ordinary citizen 
could find hunting and rough outdoor sports 
without belonging to a costly “shooting club.” 
“T. R.” stated that plainly in his “Wilderness 
Hunter.” He said it again in his message to 
Congress, December 3, 1901, when recommend- 
ing the National Forest program to Congress. 
And again in other letters and messages he 
makes this clear. 

Now see what has happened to this, the great- 
est game range ever owned by a nation. 


UNDER political pressure, constant campaign- 
ing, and by every other means, the stock 
industry forced the opening of these forests to 
privately-owned livestock to such an ex‘ent that 
these private interests, using the forest range to 
serve private enterprise, have largely monopo- 
lized every last bit of the best range on these 
forests. 

The whole history of stock in our forests has 
been one of militant, sometimes malignant, cam- 
paigning toward a tighter grasp on these ranges, 
a more intrenched position. Not only had 
Roosevelt and Pinchot made statements to the 
effect that certain grazing on the forests was 
detrimental and should be excluded, but Congress 
failed to provide authority for charging fees and 
allowing stock on the forests when the act of 
1897 was passed. The first grazing fees were 
collected in 1905; the stock was there, defiant 
stock interests simply stayed there, and as a 
measure of control and establishing the fact that 
this was federal | and under control, these 
fees were ssed id that with a consider- 
able amount of pproached local war. No 





longer ago than the mid-1920s stockmen made another most 
determined effort to get their “rights” on the National For- 
ests legalized by law. The “Stanfield” bill (69th Congress, 
Ist Session, S.2584), which would have given stockmen 
“vested rights” in the forests, failed. But the pressure 
exerted by organized stock interests at that time forced a few 
more administrative concessions that just a little more com- 
pletely gave the forage of the forests over to their private 
enterprise. 

When the stock associations and their members holler 
about their “rights” on the forest, any citizen is on sound 
footing to question their statement. They are permitted on 
the forest. And they know it. That is why, in that most 
recent drive, they wanted to consolidate their position before 
enough citizens woke up to the fact that they have so thor- 
oughly invaded the forests and public game ranges. 

Stock interests simply moved onto the forests—and stuck. 
That is the genesis, and the history, of their presence there. 


HERE is a serious question as to whether stock should 

be allowed on our National Forests and how much stock. 
Certainly the original policy of the forests was to allow far 
less stock on the range than at present. In Chapter IV of 
“A Primer of Forestry,” titled “Enemies of the Forest,” the 
two opening sentences are: “The forest is threatened by 
many enemies, of which fire and reckless lumbering are the 
worst. In the United States sheep grazing and wind come 
next.” Fire protection has been thoroughly organized; reck- 
less lumbering has been checked. But today there are many 
more sheep on our forests than there were in Pinchot’s day 
as Forester. 

This little book is really a statement of policy to guide 
our National Forest system. Later in this same chapter 
Pinchot writes, “Cattle and horses do comparatively little 
harm, although their hoofs compact soil and often tear loose 
the slender rootlets of small trees. Sheep, on the contrary, 
are exceedingly harmful especially (Continued on page 62) 
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Sierra Blanca, San Isabel National Forest; 
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Kinloch Club 


By Archibald Rutledge 


N THE deep South, at many of the great hunting clubs, 

there is a yearly celebration on the last day of the deer 

season. This is always a spirited, neighborly, and very 

picturesque affair. Plantation owners and their friends 
for many miles around are invited to the hunt; every man 
is invited to bring his own hounds and his negro drivers; 
and it is no unusual thing for fifty sportsmen to gather at 
one of these festive affairs. On January 1, 1933, at the 
invitation of Eugene DuPont, of Wilmington, Delaware, my 
three sons and I enjoyed a rather spectacular deer hunt at 
Mr. DuPont’s great game preserve at the Kinloch Club, in 
Georgetown County, South Carolina. As the sport was of 
an unusual sort, and as the hunting itself was of a type 
rather different from that usually experienced while after the 
elusive white-tail, I believe some account of it might interest 
my fellow sportsmen. 

For the difference in the hunting I have no apology to 
make. Every region has its own type of hunting and long 
years of experience have proved that for the conditions of 
that region that style is probably best. I love to still-hunt 
deer in mountains, but in the Caro- 
linas and the Gulf States a sportsman 
really has no chance still-hunting. 
The cover is too dense, even in mid- 
winter, and the areas are so vast that 
there is never an army of other hunt- 
ers abroad to keep the bucks moving. 
It is essential to use dogs after the 
ancient and honorable English fash- 
ion. Moreover, the high-power rifle 
is practically forbidden for the stand- 
ers are posted at close range, the 
woods are thick, and the country 
dead-level. I have hunted in the 
South with a great many Northern 
sportsmen who, while they would use 
nothing but a rifle in Maine, Michi- 
gan, or Canada, cheerfully resort to 
the shotgun in the Carolinas. New 
Jersey and Massachusetts have now 
adopted the shotgun for deer, and 
Pennsylvania is on the verge of do- 
ing so. I have never known one 
hunter to kill another with buckshot; 
whereas, where the rifle is used, cas- 
ualties in a single state of more than 
a hundred in a season of two weeks 
have of late years been recorded. 


At daybreak on New Year’s Day 

we foregathered to the number 
of some forty-five huntsmen, thirty 
splendid hounds, and about fifteen 
negroes at the head of the famous 
Eagle’s Nest Drive—a dense thicket 





The author on his own plantation 





A Kinloch rack 





of bays and gallberries, pines and scrub oaks, a half-mile 
wide and some two miles long. Some of the hunters were 
mounted; others were taken to their stands in cars. The 
drive started about sunrise. Nature in that clime is kindly, 
the air was warm and still, and fragrances from the spicy 
pines filled the great forest, silent for the moment but not 
to be silent again for at least two hours. 

The quiet of the morning was first broken by the deep 
bell-tones of one of my hounds, Old Jack. Then a sudden 
outcry of the negroes told that a stag was up. Soon all the 
dogs joined Old Jack and from the general tumult headed 
our way we knew that there must be other deer afoot. Shots 
began to ring out. The hunt was fairly on. 

Whatever may be said against hunting deer in the manner 
I am describing, two things are sure: the sport is heightened 
by the wild clamor of the hounds, which in itself is enough 
to give the tyro buck fever; and the hunter must nearly 
always shoot his game on the dead run. And what target 
is more difficult than that presented by a wild stag in 
full flight, his easy, undulant motion taking him over the 

ground at forty miles an hour? 


Y stand was close to the western 
edge of Eagle’s Nest and my 
three boys were just below me, the 
nearest one in sight. For a time we 
had to content ourselves with listen- 
ing to the bombardment from the 
other side of the drive. At least 
thirty shots must have been fired be- 
fore we saw a thing. Then, with no 
dogs pursuing, but in no way slowed 
up for that reason, a great stag burst 
from the dense greenery of the 
thicket and raced past me at thirty- 
five yards. I got my gun ahead of 
him and let him have the choke bar- 
rel behind the shoulder. He fell as 
if struck by lightning. Later, upon 
examination, I found that eleven of 
the sixteen buckshot in the shell had 
struck him. When I hear people ex- 
press doubt as to the killing power 
of buckshot I suspect that they are 
either unfamiliar with its use or else 
are able missers. One of these critics 
thus complained to me one day after 
he had missed a ten-pointer at twenty 
yards: “It was not my fault. I held 
right on him but just as I pulled the 
trigger he jumped over the shot.” 
Deer will jump, they say. 
I went over to make certain that 
my buck was dead. He had lost in- 
terest comple in things of this 
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world. Even while I was looking at him, though, I had to 
be wary, for an infernal racket was boiling through the 
thicket immediately before me: deer crashing wildly through 
the thickets, hounds going mad on the trail, and negroes 
whooping as if they had just been converted and were seeing 
the Light. I backed to my stand and as I reached it I hap- 
pened to glance down the line of standers. I saw my eldest 
son get his gun to his shoulder, but he had it pointed almost 
straight upward! What a jump that buck must be taking, 
thought I. But then Black Majesty came in sight—a great 
gobbler he was—beating his way pow- 
erfully to freedom out of that inferno 


Sam took the admonition seriously for in a moment I saw 
him come out of the branch, apparently sailing over the 
bushes without even touching his feet to anything. He 
dashed incontinently past me, and took shelter at my car 
standing on the road. He firmly believed in not interfering 
with spirits. 

Far off, amid the tall greenery, I saw a prodigious white 
tail, stiffly erect. It must be a deer’s, I thought, though I 
had never seen such a flag before. It must be Sebastian’s, 
that famous buck that for years the Kinloch Club had hunted 
so vainly that the old stag had become 
almost a tradition. 





behind him. I was close enough to see 
his long beard streaming, his lengthy 
legs straight out behind him. At the 
crack of the gun he folded up and a 
moment later struck the pinestraw 
with a mighty thud. I saw him safely 
retrieved and the proud gunner hang- 
ing him on a sapling beside his stand. 


N hunts like these there is a 

friendly rivalry among the groups 
of sportsmen from the various planta- 
tions. Ours is Hampton, and so far 
we had done well—a stag and a 
gobbler. 

The drive had almost passed us but 
experiences of other years had taught 
me that the fun was not over. These 
wily stags of Eagle’s Nest have a way 
of running into the cannonade at the 
head of the drive and then turning 
back, to slip out of the thickets at any 
vantage point. In a few minutes, two 
stands below me, I heard my son Mid- 
dleton let go with both barrels of his 
Daly. I said, “That’s another, maybe 
two.” I found later that he had killed 
a fine six-pointer. As yet my young- 
est son, Irvine, had not shot. But I 
heard two of my pack, Blue and Mu- 
sic, heading toward him. However, 
little did I realize the dramatic nature 
of the situation that he was about to 
face. A wind had come up, a gentle 
warm wind, but in the tall pines it 
made enough music to prevent our 
hearing with certainty the approach 
of a deer. 

To one who knows and loves dogs, 
especially hounds, there is a singular 
delight in recognizing a favorite’s 
voice in the chiming melody of a great 
pack. I distinctly heard Music’s soft 
tenor, insistent and pleading. Then, 
unaccountably, there was a complete 
lull in the proceedings. The wind 
hushed, the hounds let up. A silence, 
impressive because of what had been 
going on, suddenly fell over the whole 

agle’s Nest country. It was inter- 
rupted, at least for me, by the sound 
of two negro voices. They were in 
the drive in front of me. 

“Where he done gone?” one excited 
African called to his fellow. 

“Where who done gone?” 

“Big boy, is you libin’ and ain’t seen him?” 

“Who I ain’t done see, Sam?” 

“Great Kingdom and the angels! Ain’t you know we done 
jump Sebastian hisself? I ain’t done see dat buck for two 
years, but I see him just now. Where he gone? Eben de 
dogs don’t know where he gone.” 





what about this 


“M UST be he might be a sperit,” Sam suggested fear- 
fully. “I comin’ right now out of these here thick 
bushes. I ain’t done lost no sperit what I am aimin’ to find.” 

“Look out! Look out!” suddenly yelled the other darky, 
as a great crashing of brush told that they had almost 
stepped on a deer. 








If Sebastian was bi 
“Dare Devil,” which went 230 pounds? 


Things began to happen fast. Se- 
bastian had thrown the dogs off by 
skulking through a pond. While the 
two negroes had been talking he had 
been on tiptoe in a dense copse of 
sweet bay not twenty yards from them. 
When he dashed out the driver who 
had not fled had presence of mind 
enough to get two of the dogs on the 
trail. Again I heard Music’s sweet 
tenor, and she was headed toward one 
of my boys, I could not yet tell which 
one. 


At last I heard Irvine’s Greener 

blare forth; then a second barrel. 
Though it is a cardinal principle in 
this kind of deer hunting that the 
sportsman must never leave his stand, 
this business was too much for me. I 
can generally resist anything but 
temptation. The same impulse had 
made my older sons join their baby 
brother—but baby only because he’s 
the youngest. When I reached the 
critical place I saw a memorable and 
joyous group. The three young 
huntsmen were standing almost in awe 
about the fallen stag—a deer that 
made my eight-pointer look picayune. 
For here was the great Sebastian him- 
self—the largest and most beautiful 
stag I have ever seen, dead or alive. 
To a high degree he had retained his 
soft red summer coat; his throat was 
vividly white. He was huge yet im- 
maculate. Later, when we weighed 
him, he went a strong 205 pounds. As 
for his antlers I have seen larger ones 
and horns with many more points; but 
for massive grace and symmetry, and 
for a certain high-pitched sportiness, 
I had never seen their equal. Even 
his hoofs were exceptional, for they 
were large yet not the least broken or 
marred, and they had a lot of old ivory 
coloring in them. Surely here was a 
master trophy. 

Returning to our stands we held 
them for some two hours more, with 
no further chances save that we saw 
one big buck slipping out of the drive 
at about 120 yards—a hopeless dis- 
tance for a shotgun. Sporadic shoot- 
ing went on for some time on the 
farther side of the drive. Most of the 
hounds ran deer clear out of hearing. At last a horn called 
us to luncheon on the warm pinestraw, in the genial sun, 
with some corking yarns told of who killed and who missed, 
and the elaborate reasons why missing was altogether rea- 
sonable...... 

Over this happy crowd of sportsmen our genial host pre- 
sided. He himself had killed a fine stag, but he seemed 
far more interested in hearing what we had done. When 
lunch was nearly over a wagon drove up with the quarry— 
nine bucks in all for one drive; and the drivers reported 
that more than nine had escaped. They were laid out in a 
row according to size. As I was sure he would, the stag 
that had fallen to the Greener (Continued on page 36) 
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From the summit of Piute Pass we look out upon a wilderness of rock 





By 


reasure ‘Trout Paul W. Gartner 


Thrills Seeking the Golden Fighters of the Sierras 


ROFESSIONALLY I am content to follow certain 

conservative channels which may or may not lead to 

success, but as a sportsman I am inclined to be a treas- 

ure seeker. I know the longings and the contentment 
of the prospector who is lured into the back ranges by the 
thought of gold which may lie hidden in the next lonely val- 
ley. And like him, perhaps, I find my greatest satisfaction 
in the quest and discovery, rather than in the objective itself. 
To roam across a desolate mountain basin, to follow a twist- 
ing game trail that leads to the shore of a hidden lake, to 
feel the fighting strength of a glorified trout—these are my 
rewards. 

Nature in her infinite wisdom has charmed wilderness 
places with lures for the adventurer. In some concealed 
crevice she has cached a rich vein of gold to reward the 
tireless prospector. In a crystalline lake set high amid the 
pinnacles of the California Sierras she has created the dis- 
tinctive golden trout as a trophy for the roving angler. 
There only does the native golden trout reign supreme, lair- 
ing only in the most elevated lakes and streams, seldom if 
ever being taken from waters accessible to the motoring 
sportsman. The original home of the resplendent Salmo 
roosevelti is Volcano Creek, but today his habitat has been 
extended to far corners of the Sierras. Comparatively few 
anglers fish these remote waters each season, with the result 
that the golden trout are increasing in numbers and size, 
much to the joy of us who annually seek the dim trails 
which lead into their kingdom. 

The approach to golden trout waters will appeal mightily 
to the outdoorsman who agrees that it is primarily the ad- 
venture, rather than the resulting pounds of game, that de- 
termines the success of a fishing or hunting excursion. On 
the east the Mojave Desert reaches to the very base of the 
uprearing Sierras. From the floor of the wasteland the saw- 
= range rises almost sheer to heights greater than 14,000 
eet. 

These cathedral-like mountains are to be the scene of our 
adventure, but tonight let us camp on the edge of the desert 


preliminary to penetrating the high country. If you will 
come closer to our campfire I should like to introduce my 
fishing partner, Arthur Jonas of Los Angeles. There is 
more to his name than that; he has a title and several mys- 
terious letters following, but degrees and titles do not make a 
sportsman and it is as such that I would have you know him. 
Can you see his tall figure extending a warm hand to you? 
Jonas has learned, as I have, that friendships cultivated in 
the outdoors are likely to play an important part in the at- 
tainment of real recreation. 


HE hours of darkness pass over the desert, and in the 

morning Art and I provision at the little town of Bishop. 
Here we turn from the smooth highway of Owens Valley 
and creep up a shelf-like pass which will take the motoring 
angler to a number of lakes that boast of good fishing. Near 
Lake Sabrina we pause to make arrangements with an out- 
fitter for mounts and pack animals. Then we continue far- 
ther up the by-road to North Lake, at which point the packer 
will meet us in the morning. As we slowly skirt the lake 
we come to a small feeding stream on the bank of which a 
man is seated. His boots and clothing are so new as to 
suggest that he is not a seasoned sportsman. He apparently 
has been fishing, but now an idle fly rod lying beside him 
indicates that sporting interest is at ebb. I stop the car not 
far from him. 

“You can’t catch ’em that way!” I call in greeting. 

“No—nor any other way,” returns the stranger. “Haven’t 
taken but three fingerlings in three days.” 

About 100 yards back from the stream I observe his camp. 
Apparently there is no one else about. “All alone?” I inquire. 

“That’s my sentence,” the man replies. “The doc said 
plenty of fresh air and quiet, so here I am.” And we under- 
stand his story. 

“Come on and have some lunch with us,” Jonas invites, 
“then we'll see what the trout have to say.” 

The face of W. I. D. Carson, of San Francisco, takes on 
a broad smile and thus is opened a friendship which is 
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growing warmer every day. Three hours’ association results 
in an order for another mount for our proposed pack trip 
after the golden trout of Humphrey’s Basin. From a bored 
and inactive convalescent, Carson, whom we quickly learn 
to call “Wid,” becomes an enthusiastic outdoorsman. Such 
may be the inspiration of genuine fellowship. 

By late afternoon Carson, Jonas, and I are three of a 
kind, bent on securing a mess of trout for our evening meal. 
As the pointed shadows of the great ridge above us steadily 
eat the sunshine from our little valley we are touching rip- 
ples and inlets with feathered lures. North Lake proves to 
be the habitat of firm little eastern brook trout and less than 
two hours of rod activity shows a composite catch of fifteen 
delicate beauties. Night, the campfire, and we speak of the 
lonely land that will be our destination on the morrow. 


N THE dawn light horses’ hoofs sound along the rocky 

trail skirting North Lake, and presently our packer, Hank, 
wanders into camp with his animals. Kyacks are packed 
and balanced across the backs of mules and within an hour 
the chipmunks are nibbling around our deserted campsite. 
The trail we have chosen lifts abruptly from the pine-filled 
valley and winds erratically up a ragged granite slope. By 
small pot-hole lakes we ride, and across meadow marshes 
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Bring on your appetites! 


still icy from the cold night. Sud- 
denly the sun strikes our backs 
and we experience that almost 
phenomenal transition from cold 
to warmth. Almost 12,000 feet 
the route leads us, to the summit 
of Piute Pass. From here we 
look out over a rocky desolation 
—a vast, glaciated basin with 
points and shoulders of granite 
testifying of ancient geologic con- 
vulsions. The area is treeless ex- 
cept for scatterings of dwarf 
conifers inhabiting distant hol- 
lows. Into this primeval valley 
our trail dips. 

“Do you actually find trout in 
such a country ?” Wid Carson asks. 

“More than just ‘trout’,” I re- 
ply. “This is the home of the 
golden trout, the most beautiful 
trout that swims.” 


And while we rest and converse on the top of Piute Pass, 
in my mind I vision a lone prospector with pack burro 
slowly picking his way down into Humphrey’s Basin. Per- 
haps in the distance he sees the blue of a lake and a few 
stunted trees to lend relief to this wilderness of rock, and 
towards this haven his steady footsteps are turned. Perhaps, 
too, the glint of the sun on the water suggests to him the 
glint of gold. 

Many of this imagined prospector’s thoughts are mine, 
as our party of treasure seekers creeps down a torn and 
rocky slope. Ours is the thrill of the quest! Each turn of 
the trail brings a new sight to our city eyes. We pause 
to refresh ourselves at Piute Creek, for the afternoon is 
quite hot, and then we wander across a low divide and drop 
into an area wherein lie three sparkling bodies of water— 
Lovejoy Lake, Lake Desolation, and Golden Trout Lake. 
The suggestions of the latter lake are very commanding so 
we presently find ourselves camped among some struggling 
pines nearby. We have arrived. It might be said that our 
quest is over, but our conquest just begun. 

I have learned from varied experiences that golden trout 
are likely to prefer a fly that has a touch of color, even 
though the water is very clear. My favorites for high coun- 
try waters are Royal Coachman, Silver Doctor, and Pro- 
fessor. It is early evening when we set up tackle and stumble 
along the boulderous lake shore. Upon shaded water behind 
a rocky shoulder I first cast a Royal Coachman with a feeling 
of exhilaration, a sense of utter freedom. The fact that I 
do not receive immediate strikes does not greatly affect the 
inspiration of the moment. But finally, after a dozen casts, 
I raise my first golden fish from the pellucid depths. It is 
small, not over ten inches, but much like a nugget of gold. 
I pause to admire the golden-olive back, the bright scarlet 
sides, the golden underparts, and the vigorous, spotted tail. 
Then I begin to think of larger trout, the great, tawny 
fighters. I continue to cast hopefully, but to no avail. 


USK is hard upon me when I turn my steps toward 

camp. Within my moss-lined creel are seven beautiful 
trout of uniform pan size. Yet I feel no keen disappoint- 
ment at not having hooked a trout of memorable size, but 
rather anticipation for what the morrow may bring. That 
evening our campfire fishing stories, told with many gestures, 
are much the same as regards the size of the inhabitants of 
Golden Trout Lake, so our next fishing program is planned 
for Lovejoy Lake which lies only a short hike away. 

We are huddled close to the magic fire. The moonlight, 
which is always so brilliant in the altitudes, gives the barren 
mountains with long fingers of snow reaching downward 
through granite gashes a spectral (Continued on page 36) 





Lovejoy Lake lay in a picturesque Alpine setting 
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Oomething to 
Crow About 


An Old Game in a New Setting 


By Maj. W. D. Frazer 


HORTLY after his return from an African big game 
hunt Bill Coleman was my host at lunch. There was 
much to talk about for it was my earliest opportunity 
to get first-hand information on a most exciting safari 
after lion, buffalo, and the other game. After listening to a 
couple of hair-raising adventures, including one that cost the 
life of one of the hunters when a charging lion was not 
stopped, I asked a question that drew from my companion 
a startling answer. Knowing that Bill had hunted exten- 
sively the various game of two continents, that he was an 
all-around shot of exceptional skill, and that his chief recrea- 
tion had always been shooting of every kind I asked him 
what he considered the most interesting outdoor sport. Ex- 
pecting something quite different in view of his wide ex- 
perience, imagine my astonishment when he unhesitatingly 
said with emphasis and conviction in his voice, “I consider 
crow shooting with a small bore rifle and telescope sight the 
sportiest game there is.” 
After a pause to let his statement sink in I ventured the 
remark, “I thought you and Les Ried always killed crows 


Crow shooting where trees are trees 
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Bill Coleman with two “good crows” 


with shotguns,” for it was a well known fact that these two 
staunch advocates of small gauge shooting were probably 
the most enthusiastic crow shooters in the Pacific Northwest. 

“T did until I discovered what sport there is knocking the 
black rascals down with a .22 rifle.” 

“What’s so sporty about that game?” I quizzed, trying to 
grasp the significance of the new idea. 

“Have you ever tried it in this country?” Bill shot back 
at me smilingly. 

Confessing that my crow shooting in recent years had been 
limited to occasional shots while upland bird shooting, | 
asked my companion to enlighten me about this sport which 
seemed to have so completely enthralled him. This he pro- 
ceeded to do in such a way as to fascinate me with its allur- 
ing possibilities and to challenge my skill as a rifleman. To 
this day he likes to tell our friends of my doubting expres- 
sion and the way I raised my eyebrows when he told me of 
the distance at which he frequently killed his birds. So 
skeptical must have been my expression and so keen his de- 
sire to convince that finally, as I still appeared to be “from 
Missouri,” he said, “If you will bring your rifle and join me 
for the weekend, I will introduce you to the game as we play 
it and you can judge its merit for yourself.” Bill’s hat was 
in the ring and I accepted his invitation with alacrity, mak- 
ing a mental note to sight in my rifle carefully by way of 
preparedness, for when one plays another man’s game he is 
very apt to be embarrassed. 


FRIDAY evening found us at Bill’s cottage at Holmes 

Harbor on Whidby Island with a Filipino boy to care for 
our bodily comfort and the cravings of the inner man. Our 
mutual friend, the Judge, made the third member of our con- 
genial party. Our host’s name is synonymous with hos- 
pitality and that evening was not the least enjoyable part of 
the trip, but try as we might to draw him out about the sport 
we had come to investigate he volunteered no further infor- 
mation but maintained a golden silence on that particular 
subject. 

Whidby Island is the second largest in this country, 
stretching from the entrance of Puget Sound half way to 
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Bill and the Judge compare results 


Seattle. The next morning accompanied by Vallee, the Fili- 
pino boy, who acted as a gun bearer, we were rambling 
about back roads in a new Ford searching for favorite nest- 
ing or feeding haunts of the black scavengers on which we 
wished to try our skill. We skirted the beaches for there 
we usually find the birds feeding on the tide flats where they 
get clams, beachworms, and other food to give variety to 
their favorite menu of eggs and young of other birds on 
which they feed at certain seasons. 

Our first stop was in a large slashing where scattered 
cedars and firs broke the monotony of the tangled under- 
brush that had grown up so densely since the logging opera- 
tions had taken most of the timber. Leaving the car well 
down the road we hid ourselves among the tall brakes and 
ferns near several of the high trees. The 
Judge was armed with a Walther rifle with 
iron sights while my host and I each had 
.22 arms with 5-A Winchester scopes 
mounted on them. It has often been said 
that calling game is an art and I really be- 
lieve it, for on that one detail much of the 
success of a crow shooter depends. 


{EN Bill began to work on his Per- 

dew call that sunny morning we real- 
ized that we had an artist with us. A few 
sharp caws of alarm followed by a plain- 
tive series of tremulous squawks that 
would wring tears from the heart of the 
most hard-boiled crow that ever pulled a 
corn sprout, at once got answering echoes 
from the nearby beach, and in a minute 


several blacl ns darted through the 
trees | circle out the spot from which 
the distress ‘er ose. Soon a deafening 
clamor of excited cawing enveloped us and 
as the mo! >d some began to alight 
on th nost branches of the dead trees 
near which we | taken cover. Then the 
fun bega Bill, always the solicitous host, 
waited until we took the first shot. The 


Judge was off on the flank of the attack and the nearest 
crow was too far for the iron sights of his .22 so that his 
first shot was a miss. At the sound of the rifle the perching 
birds took to wing and it was several minutes before they 
again settled overhead in response to the insistent urging of 
Bill’s call. Raising the Model 52 I picked out the nearest 
black croaker and tried to hold the crosswire of the scope 
on his swaying body as he stretched his neck and emitted a 
raucous caw. With the crack of the rifle he pitched down- 
ward just as Bill let go with his Springfield MI, and I saw 
another black target fold up and plunge to earth from a 
nearby cedar stub. That ended the killing at our first stand 
for the wise old rascals quickly winged their way elsewhere 
protesting vehemently as they departed. 

Our next shoot was on a steep hillside amid a thick stand 
of green fir and cedar where an occasional dead monarch 
thrust his naked limbs heavenward and furnished an ideal 
roost for passing crows and wild pigeons. Believing this 
vicinity to be a possible nesting place for the birds we sought 
we secreted ourselves under the high ferns and thickets of 
ground growth. Again the call began to sound assembly for 
the black hordes and soon excited winged forms were circling 
the tree tops and dropping down on the thick foliage of the 
topmost branches where they were almost impossible to see 
from below. Search as we might with the telescope sight it 
was very difficult to distinguish the black bodies through the 
mass of dark evergreen below them. Once in a while a bird 
would swing precariously on the tip of a branch but as we 
tried to focus on his moving body he would take off for a 
more secure footing and our chance was gone. Our best 
bet was to watch the tree tops on the hillside below us, and 
although they were generally quite some distance away we 
could see the birds that alighted there. When first spotted by 
eye they looked tiny and difficult but the telescope gave us a 
better aiming point. If one’s rifle was carefully sighted in 
and the shooter was able to estimate distances well he would 
know where to hold and have a reasonable chance for a hit 
provided he was not deceived by the apparent largeness of 
the target as seen through the scope. A scope may help one’s 
vision but it certainly doesn’t help one’s holding for he is apt 
to become careless and forget that the target is still as far 
away as it appeared to the naked eye. 


OT being well located I changed my position and worked 

down the hillside until I got beneath a tall dead tree on 
which I had observed the birds alighting. It was surrounded 
by tall green firs but towered above them some twenty feet. 
Soon a fat black imp settled ona small branch and gave me 
a good target from below with the aid of the telescope. The 
shot was straight up about 200 feet. Then and there I 
learned something about practical shooting that isn’t found 
in any books I have ever seen on small bore hunting. Cush- 
ioning the rifle against my hand and resting the latter against 
the tree I put the crosswires fairly on (Continued on page 38) 














A g00d crow blind, with a view into the open 
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Morgolian Yurts. 


Bighorns ia Bandit 








This photo and all others_except the twoin which Major 


isher appears courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


OLD and proud as a 
patrician of ancient 
Rome, a magnificent 
ram was standing ona 
natural pedestal atop a near- 
by peak. So motionless and 
rigid was he, surveying the won- 
drous beauty of his mountain 
domain, that we were finding it 
difficult to believe him alive. His 
huge head, encircled by a mar- 
velous pair of wide-spreading 
horns, was supported on a neck 


massive as a champion wrestler’s. 
as a good-sized donkey’s, and apparently as heavy. The 
sight of a lifetime, worth every moment of effort we had 
spent to reach this place in the mountains of Inner Mon- 


golia. 


Leaving the rough trail, and crawling cautiously across 
narrow chasms cleaving the earth to its center, we circled 
and bent, to stalk the Emperor. Sometimes as we crawled 
we would find a crag concealing him from our sight, and 
we would hold our breath until we saw him again. 


This was our first day in 
the mountains—a first day 
which we had been thinking 
we might never see. For 
many difficulties and hard- 
ships had confronted us as 
we journeyed toward this 
spot, almost inaccessible, in 
the Inshan Garjan Range at 
the edge of the Gobi Desert. 
From our home station of 
the American troops, at Tien- 
tsin, China, we had traveled 
by rail to the ancient capital, 
Peiping, formerly and more 
romantically known as _ Pe- 
king. Arrived in the old city 
we had been compelled to 
wait three days before the 
rickety old train decided to 
creep out through the Great 
Wall of China and along the 
rusty track that ran for 320- 
odd miles to Pao Tao Chen. 

Pao Tao Chen is the jump- 
ing-off place from civiliza- 
tion. The village is located 


By Maj. William L. Fisher 


Chaplain, U. S. Army Troops in China 


Note:—Shortly after we accepted Major Fisher’s 

narrative this past fall there came the following 

radiogram from him at Tientsin: “Captured by 

Chinese bandits this week in mountains near Chin- 

wangtao. Army Sergeant with me. Held short 
time only and never lost even an ear.” 


His body was as large bargain for 


us, Chaplain.” 





Chaplain Fisher and his big bighorn. The animals 
on either side are ewes bagged on the trip 


transportation 
“No, we cannot take you,” we were told by the natives. 
“If we venture along the road toward the hills, we shall 
surely be attacked and killed.” 
“Killed hell!” growled Friedrich, when I translated the 
words of the cameleers’ spokesman to him. 
‘em what we'll do to any bandits who attempt to bother 


just north of the Ordos 
Desert near where China’s 
scourge, the great Yellow 


River, makes a wide curve 

toward the south. Here, but 
for the suggestion of my com- 
panion Sergeant Friedrich, mess 
sergeant of Company E of the 
15th Infantry, we might have 
turned back to Tientsin. Ban- 
dits were overly active in the 
hills, we were told by cameleers 
with whom we attempted to 
toward the mountains. 


“T’ll show 


He picked up his .30 caliber Army Springfield. 
“Tell ’em to watch this, Skipper,” he said. 


With that, the sergeant 
drew a bead on a miserable 
looking wonk, a bony, half 
wild dog slinking along be- 
side the mud wall of the 
village. 


NLY one shot was neces-' 

sary. Friedrich is one of 
the old-timers who can call 
his shots every time he takes 
aim. The hungry beast let 
out a single yelp, staggered a 
step or so, and fell motion- 


less to the g tantly 
the assembk roke 
into a hubbu! ‘ring 
appreciation. Ne fore, 
it seemed, had such 
marksmanship their 


own village. 
Taking advantage of the 


good impression yy the 
soldier, I spoke again to the 
camel drive 

In a few minut | after 
promise of extra 
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Above—Method of roping a camel to 
patch the tender parts of the feet 


cumshaw as payment for the risk 
they were taking in entering the 
bandit infested region, two hardy, 
blue-clad caravaneers were agree- 
ing to take us and our baggage 
part way into the hills. Twice 
more, however, we were forced to 
change our means of transporta- 
tion. At the end of the first day 
the men from Pao Tao Chen de- 
manded their money and then re- 
turned to their village. We hired 
carts, and then when the going 
became too rough for them we 
finished the rest of the 200-mile 
trip out from the railhead 
mounted aboard shaggy, sure- 
footed Mongolian ponies. 

And now, here we were, at 
noon on our first day of actual 
hunting. Snow-capped moun- 
tains frowned down upon us as 
we circuited the tortuous route 
toward our innocent prey, the 
great bighorn sheep. We were 
fourteen thousand feet above sea 
level, yet even our heights were 
dwarfed by the monarchs above. 

We were sidling out from behind an out- 
cropping crag when Friedrich clutched my 
arm. “Damn, skipper!” he said. “Am I 
seeing things ?” 


FOR the second before he spoke, I had 

been wondering, too, if I were seeing 
things. For there above us, where the 
mighty bighorn had stood alone a few mo- 
ments before, were four animals, three ewes 
having joined their still motionless ram! 
Four of them—and we’d almost lost the 
trip on account of the bandits. 

We found a vantage point at about 250- 
yards range. Afraid even to breathe lest 
we startle our quarry, we aimed, each from 
the side of a great outcrop. 

Cr-r-r-rash! The two weapons spoke to- 
gether. Again! Again! and again. With 
the first smashing report the great ram 
leaped and fell. The deafening echoes of 
our pieces rolled and re-rolled through the 
startled silence of the hills. A suiting 
death knell for the fallen Emperor and two 
of his ewes. 
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Though I have hunted bear on Kodiak 
and Afognak Islands off the coast of Alas- 
ka, and moose on the Kenai Peninsula, I 
have never experienced such a thrill of 
triumph as filled me while that funeral roar 
still rolled back from the hills. All that 
kept me, in my enthusiasm, from pounding 
Friedrich’s teeth from his jaws, was the 
sudden realization that he was pounding, 
equally as hard, on my own back. 


HOUTING and yelling like a couple of 

war-crazed Comanches, we dashed up to 
examine the kill. Naturally, our first 
sight was for the big ram. He had gone 
out like a light—and for that I was glad. 
An occasional muscular tremor was yet 
contorting his massive frame, but his spine 
had been shattered by the bullet that had 
drilled cleanly through his powerful neck. 

I am glad, and proud, that I can say he 
was my kill. 

He was an old-timer. His body scars 
testified to his haying emerged from more 
than one life-and-death encounter 
with his own kind. His splendid 
horns were—and still are—per- 
fect. I found out something 
about these horns when I again 
reached Tientsin. But of that, 
more later. 

We were slightly doubtful 
about his exact species. Father 
Pierre, hospitable head of the 
little mission near which our base 
was established, identified him as 
probably an Ovis jubata. Of a 
surety he was an argali of some 
kind, a member of that all-inclu- 
sive group of bighorn sheep. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
a naturalist of world-wide fame 
and leader of several of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic expeditions of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History, confirmed the opinion of 
Father Pierre. 

“However,” Dr. Andrews 
added, “The O. jubata is no 
longer (Continued on page 42) 


Major Fisher, right, and Mess Sergeant 
this tale, photographed in Peiping, China 
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A wild horse staging a riotous ‘‘pep party” 


‘““Feed’Em Good” Friedrich, the heroes of 
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ort Aransas Lore 


Adventures with the Divers Fishes of the Gulf of Mexico 





Part Two 


HE most valuable of the big 

fish caught in these waters 

(Gulf of Mexico in vicinity 

of Port Aransas, Tex.) is the jewfish (or Junefish), 
the average weight of these being some 300 to 500 
pounds; the largest one I ever saw taken from the water 
weighed a little over 800 pounds. A jewfish under 100 
pounds is rather a rarity as the small ones don’t seem 
to stay here, although I caught one that only weighed 
fifteen pounds. From the standpoint of a true fisherman, 
catching jews is the sorriest kind of sport. 

The usual procedure is for two men to put 200 or 300 
feet of sash cord or one-quarter inch Manila rope on a large 
wooden reel fastened in the bow of a skiff. A very large 
hook is then put on the end of this rope and a live crab 
is tied to the hook, using no sinker. This permits the 
crab to crawl along the bottom in the deep water where 
the jews stay. The boat is either anchored or held in 
one position with the oars, and when the line begins 
slowly feeding out, showing that a jew has the crab, one 
of the men throws his weight back on it as hard as he 
can to set the hook in the fish. The other man gets in 
the anchor, if out, and has the oars ready to start the 
boat moving in the same direction the jew is going. As 
the fish increases speed the rope is fed out by means of 
a brake or drag on the reel until it is all out. This long 
line prevents the boat from being turned over when the 
jew takes a notion to go into reverse. When Mr. Jew 
once gets going at a steady rate there is really nothing 
to do except light a cigarette and enjoy the ride. When 
the fish gets enough of it he stops and rises to the sur- 
face upside down, the line being reeled back as he rises. 
When the boat gets to the floating fish one of the men 
simply reaches out with his knife and cuts a slit in the 
bottom of its jaw, so it can be led without drowning, 
then fastens it by a short line to a hook or ring placed 
in the back of the boat. From that time it rides as con- 
tentedly as if nothing had ever 
happened. I have had three or 


By W. CG. McLelland je nc "regutar time—they may be 


several weeks earlier or later than 
the average time of arrival. I always get some of the 
residents at Port Aransas to notify me when they start 
running, but have been unfortunate enough several times 
to get there after the run was over. Many days often 
elapse before another run is on. High winds or bad 
water may keep them far out in the Gulf, for the mackerel 
abhors cloudy water. It must be perfectly clear, or no 
mackerel or kingfish. The latter are, to my notion, only 
overgrown species of the mackerel; markings being the 
same except for the waves in the side lines. Mackerel, 
however, seldom run over six or seven pounds in weight, 
while kingfish run from fifteen to thirty pounds; a few 
have been caught weighing fifty pounds or more. They 
are both splendid fighters and never give up ’til they are 
landed, a king on light tackle giving the man at the other 
end of the line all he can attend to. 


HE mackerel usually run close in. I have caught 

many of them from the jetties and often made good 
catches in the surf while standing on shore. Kings are 
more of a deep water fish, seldom being caught from the 
jetties, and never from shore. The usual way of getting 
them is by trolling from a skiff in the deep water at the 
end of the jetties or beyond. Mackerel move in large 
schools. I was at Port Aransas last spring during a run 
of four days, and it was estimated that an average of 
6,000 pounds was caught by hook-and-line boys each day, 
yet there was apparently no diminution in their numbers. 
The run only ceased when high winds clouded the water. 
Mackerel have many enemies, jewfish being especially 
fond of them. 

Last season I went to the jetty with a friend while the 
mackerel were running. He had never caught one, but 
we had been fishing only a few minutes when he hooked 
a fine mackerel and with infi- 
nite care played it ’til ex- 





four of these jews swimming 
along this way behind the 
boat, while we had the line out 
for others. Occasionally a 
shark will take a notion it 
wants one of these led jews for 
breakfast, and you can readily 
imagine the turmoil that en- 
sues. When sharks are plenti- 
ful, it is best to carry a high- 
power gun to fight them off. 


never knew a jew to make 


gave up and came to the top; 
all their initial pep seems to 
have departed from them and 
they are as gentle and harm- 
less as a pet poodle. These 
fish are fine eating, no matter 
what their size, and at Port 
Aransas there are experts on 
butchering them, their meat 
always bringing a good price 
when properly cut. for market. 

The great event of the year 
on the Gulf Coast is the be- 
ginning of the Spanish mack- 
erel season, usually along in 
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Kiki—the Blinker 


By FRED EVERETT 


A dramatic true story of how one swell bird dog got over an 
almost fatal case of gun-shyness 


Bass of the Mexican Border 

By JOHN HODGDON BRADLEY, JR. 
What Californians found after a trek to famous small-mouth 
a struggle to escape once it Sishing grou 


An Alaskan on Goats 


The native ie this case is EDWIN HASBROUCK. | His 
narrate of chasing goats in the onte citer country is 
both y A se and blood ive 


Practical Hand Gun Shooting 
By CHAS. ASKINS, JR. 


The son of our own Capt. Chas. Askins, a member of the 

U.S. Border Patrol in New Mexico, tells what he has done reighed - 

that has brought him so many pistol championships in the weigne over five or six 
past few years ee 


This Will Be a Big Fishing Issue 


hausted, then led it to the 
rocks. As he reached out to 
pull the fish in a jewfish rose 
almost at his feet, and at one 
stroke clipped his mackerel at 
the gills leaving only the head 
-on the hook. Any fisherman 
can imagine what he thought 
—and also what he said in re- 
gard to this pilfering. 

Among the Gulf fish the 
pompano is in a class all to it- 
self, not only for its wonderful 
flavor as a food fish, but also 
for its fighting qualities. I 
don’t believe any fish exists 
that pound for pound can 
equal the pompano as a fighter. 
There are two kinds—the 
white, or amber, and the Span- 
ish—the only difference being 
in the markings. I have caught 
but few of either kind that 


pounds, but they strike while 
moving at such speed that sev- 
eral times my line was broken 
before the reel could get to 
working. 
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On one occasion I was fishing in the surf on St. Joe 
Island when a school of these came by and I was taking 
them from the water as fast as I could when some fish, 
either a pompano or jack to judge by its speed, struck 
with such force that I couldn’t check it. As a conse- 
quence all my line was taken from the reel in a flash, and 
I was left with empty reel and no other line to put on. 
I will always believe that if I did have a pompano it 
was the papa of all of them. 


OMPANO are not finicky about bait like mackerel, 
which can only be caught on live shrimp or minnows, 
but will take any old bait when feeding. The trouble 
is that a school of them move so rapidly that it takes fast 
work to get even two or three before they have gone by. 
Another fish that comes up from the tropical waters 
each spring, generally about March, is the flounder. They 


passes over it. Their strike is like a flash—they shoot 
through the water, seize their prey, and almost instantly 
sink to the bottom and out of sight again to wait for 
a new victim. 

Old-time flounderers walk along at night carrying a 
bullseye type of lantern which throws light only in front; 
this blinding the flounder. Their eyes are so keen that 
they can see a flounder form and drive their gig through 
it, thus pinning the fish down ’til they get it on their 
string, which they trail behind. 

One peculiarity of a flounder is that it has no float 
so can stay either in shallow water or in the depths of 
the Gulf, where the pressure would kill other surface 
fish. The short time they take to dig in reminds me of 
the remark one of the World War veterans made. I was 
using one of the little war-time shovels digging a hole 
for our ice when he came up and said, “Let me dig it, 





On the left is a stingaree and next to him a small thrasher shark. The other fish are all 
red fish (or channel bass). Caught off San Joseph Island, across from Port Aransas 


usually take ten days or two weeks to pass Port Aransas. 
There must be quite a lot of them as I have stood at 
one spot in the surf and caught them as fast as I could 
put on bait for hours at atime. One peculiarity of these 
runs is this: all the fish in any school are exactly the 
same size. If, for instance, you get one say two pounds, 
every flounder caught for awhile will be this size; then 
another school will come by of a different size, but all 
of these caught as long as they are passing will be alike. 
The flounder is no fighter and never gets very large in 
these waters, but is esteemed a great delicacy as a food 
fish. The little fish come from the egg perfectly normal, 
but after a few days begin to turn over sideways and 
one eye moves around so that when it lies on the bottom 
both eyes look up. From this peculiar shape of the 
flounder comes the old joke of the fellow who caught 
one but kept hunting around, and when asked why said 
he was looking for the other half of his fish. 


HE flounder feeds in shallow water, its method being 

to swim slowly along until it finds a place that suits 
it. The bottom must be muddy, or at least have enough 
silt for the fish to dig in. This is done by sinking to the 
bottom and starting a wavelike motion all around its 
body, which is very thin on the edges. I have often con- 
cealed myself and watched them do this. You see the 
flounder as it sinks, then this trembling motion for a few 
seconds, and, presto, the flounder is gone. All that can 
be seen is the dim outline of the buried fish; but by look- 
ing cl y you notice that it has covered its body but 
not its eyes. It is now ready to dart at any fish that 


I’ve had more experience than you, as we had to dig in 
with shot and shell flying all around us.” I said, “Guess 
it didn’t take you many minutes.” “Minutes, nothing!” 
he replied, “It only took 3% seconds.” 


HERE is an old saying among fishermen that once 

the flounder bug gets into a man’s system he is never 
again fit for any decent fishing, and my experience in a 
lifetime at this sport has pretty well confirmed this. At 
one time we had a flounderer here whose only pastime 
was spearing them at night, using a light and a gig. He 
was always giving us graphic accounts of the big ones 
that got away, so the boys decided to give him some real 
flounder experience. They secured from a junk yard 
part of a belt discarded by some industrial plant, and 
taking a section of it about four feet wide by six feet 
long, cut it out in the shape of a flounder. They then 
painted up the back and put in eyes, making it appear 
so natural that it would deceive even the very elect. This 
monster was taken out to a reef in the bay where the 
old man usually floundered; but before he got there they 
sent ahead and had an iron pin driven in the bottom of 
the bay a short distance from the reef, and fastened a 
pulley on it. On the opposite side of the reef they sank 
their make-believe flounder, running a long flexible wire 
from the flounder, through the pulley and then back to 
the boat anchorage. On arrival that night each one 
started for his favorite flounder range; all, apparently, 
leaving the boat but really secreting one man on board 
to fish up the wire and handle it. When the old man’s 
light showed he was near that (Continued on page 44) 
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By 
Guy W. Von Schriltz 


T WAS black as the inside of a sack 
—a light-proof sack with the puck- 
ering string pulled. 

“Right around this way,” direct- 
ed Orlin, softly, as though he feared he 
might frighten some ducks. “I saw 
some tall weeds that will make—” 

“Splash! Splosh!” and into the water 
he went. 

“Slosh! Splash!” In I went after 
him before I could stop. “Oh yeah!” I growled. “Fine 
guide you are. Fine road you’ve found. Blisters as big 
as quarters on both of my heels and you coax me off 
in the dark and duck me.” 

“All your own fault,” Orlin side-stepped the issue. 
“You should have known better than to have hunted 
prairie chickens in sand hills the day before yesterday 
wearing hip boots.” 

I should have known better, at that. I was born out 
in the short-grass country and knew better, much bet- 
ter. But it had been raining opening day of chicken 
season and the sagebrush had been sopping wet. I had 
kept dry all right in waders. Along about 10 o’clock, 
however, it had dried up, and from then on I had suf- 
fered agony plodding the hills in those tall, hot, rubber 
boots. 

“Well!” I suggested, presently, “let’s go some place 
and get settled before the sun comes up. We're wet 
now, might as well find those tall weeds you seem to 
have heard about some place and use them for a blind. 
Wish I'd had brains enough to have worn those waders 
again this morning—or to have stayed on the other side 
of the lake where there’s some dry land.” 

“This side’s better,” he consoled. “Ralph said so— 
farther from the road. Come on.” 

Ralph was the owner of the 30,000 acres of sand hills 
where we had hunted chickens the two days last past. 


E WENT, sloshing, splashing, mud-sucking our way 

around the margin of the lake, as nearly as we could 
estimate it in the gloom. Sometimes I was in water to 
my knees. Once I felt cat-tails brush my hands. All the 
way I stumbled and slid in underwater cow-tracks 
through a loblolly of muck. 

We came, after a time, to higher ground where dead 
vegetation, so tall that it scratched my face, grew thickly 
in a sea of slick slime. 

“Here we are!” announced Orlin, satisfiedly. 

“Fine place!” I reiterated, still concerned about in- 
fected heels and such unpleasant matters. “I’m ankle 
deep in mud. Don’t these western Kansas duck lakes 
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have any dry blinds? How are we 
going to sit down?” 

“Best place on the lake,” Orlin took 
up my complaints and inquiries one 
by one as I had put them. “So am I 
ankle deep in mud—with a hip-deep 
bog three feet off at my left. I got 
into it before I could stop and back 
up. There don’t seem to be any blinds. 
I didn’t notice any in passing, did 
you? We won’t sit down, I guess. Don’t need to any- 
way. These weeds are six feet tall. Getting lighter, don’t 
you think?” 

I forgot my discomfort when a flock of little quack- 
ers whistled past. 

They came back on the other side. They circled twice 
and alighted so near us that we could plainly hear the 
splashes. 

“Teal,” reckoned Orlin. “Greenwings.” 

“Too big,” I differed. “Butterballs, likely, or blue- 
wings. Maybe wid—” 

A squawk rang out in the stillness. The raucous, un- 
mistakable quack of a female mallard. Orlin chuckled. 
I relaxed and echoed his chuckle, feeling very much relieved. 


SEG \NE big duck, anyway, among your butterballs and 
my greenwings,” he whispered. “Some more feed- 
ing off to the right, too. Hear them?” 

I heard. Sounded good to me. Two big ducks going 
over, so near that they seemed about to fly into our 
faces, thrilled us and interrupted our tense listening for 
other feeding ducks. This pair swung left away from the 
water and passed out of hearing. 

The eastern horizon grew gray. The gray turned to 
rose-pink and a thin line of clouds in the northwest be- 
came golden-red. 

Our surroundings became more and more visible and 
we found ourselves in a patch of tall, frosted weeds on 
the southwestern corner of a 25-acre lake. 

Out in the lake ducks swam and splashed where scat- 
tered stalks of rowed sorghum cane stuck out of the 
water. For this lake was only a rain-water pond in a 
field and already it had receded fifty yards from high- 
water mark in some sections of the shore line. 

Across one such section we apparently had plowed our 
way in the darkness. . Needlessly, we could now see, that 


had my so-called guide chanced to ste course 
fifty yards farther back we could have traveled on dry 
ground. 

This rain-water lake was only one of countless such 
bodies of water that lay, after unusually he rains, 
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all over the wheat lands of western Kansas that year. 
Thousands of such lakes attracted hundreds of thousands of 
ducks. The country fairly swarmed with them. 

Before the sun—a radiant spot of golden pink, with a 
hint of purple in it—came up with a small building in a 
distant cemetery squarely in the middle of it, we had seen 
hundreds of ducks. 

At the northeastern corner of the lake a row of cot- 
tonwoods lined it. Through these thin, almost leafless, 
trees we could see the landowner’s farmhouse. 


O ORLIN’S father opened the day by popping up on 

the dam 200 yards at our left, beyond a cat-tail-filled 
swamp, and dropping two of a circling dozen butterballs. 
One duck died high in the air and came inertly down. 
The other, shot behind, angled waterward, head up, tail 
down, and volplaned into the water twenty-five feet from a 
drab figure that lay huddled in a windrow of mowed feed— 
the editor, on location at the outer fringe of the mud 
flats. 

The editor raised his gun and mowed down the tail- 
ender of the surviving eight that had swung sharply 
away at Orlin’s and my gunfire, then sent a scintillat- 
ing shot charge at Bo’s swimming cripple. It turned on 
its back, paddled a few futile strokes and lay still. 

Five ducks down out of the first flock! Not so bad. I 
trampled a spot of mud as solid as I could, cut an armful 
of sunflower stalks, spread my sheep-lined, canvas coat 
on them, and sat down. 

Simultaneously with our first engagement a great bom- 
bardment broke loose over on McKinley Lake, an irri- 
gation reservoir that began as a grassy slough a half mile 
east of us and extended off in a northeasterly direction 
some three miles. 

Those duck hunters on Lake McKinley were a great 
help to us. Scarcely were the eight butterballs gone 
before they sent seven mallards our way. They swung 
across the sun and came in behind us. I got one straight 
up, missed my second shot in my haste and eagerness, 
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but sent a great greenhead spinning with my third. 

The mallards swept westward. Bo took a long chance 
at them and I saw one respond, even as I turned back 
to see what Orlin was so persistently peppering with 
small shot. 

A swarm of bluewings was skimming the surface of 
the lake. Orlin’s shots were plainly heard on the water, 
and he claimed three dead ducks to my one when the 
battle ended. 

It was a glorious autumn morning, the air was still, 
chill and pure. Turkeys in the farmyard began talking, 
hens began singing, and now and then a rooster crowed, 
every sound clear and distinct, although they came to 
us one-eighth mile across the lake in which the cottonwoods 
were now mirrored. 

The brightness of the slanting sunlight deceived me 
and I took photographs too early. As a consequence 
the illustrafions herewith are not what I had expected and 
hoped for. 

Twenty-five more mallards came over from Lake 
McKinley, crossed the head of our rain-water pond, 
detoured Bo carefully, and alighted behind Orlin and 
me in an irrigation canal. 


SINGLE greenwing sped in from the east 10 feet 
above the water. The editor missed it with one bar- 

rel and riddled it with the other. Mutilated, the up-footed 
body and sprays of feathers lay inertly on the smiling 
surface of the water while a breathless stillness prevailed. 
Automobiles hummed along the highway 300 yards 
east of us. Blackbirds clucked in the trees that over- 
hung the canal bank behind us. A fast passenger train 
on the Santa Fe hurried in from the east and hurried 
on into the west, the billowing, shadow-pocked, silvery- 
edged, trailing clouds of steam, through which seven 
distant ducks burst, little less fascinating than the 
roar of the hurtling steel monster, that came back to us 
in gradually decreasing voiume as it sped onward miles 
and miles. I stopped taking notes abruptly, dropped pencil 
and pad into the mud and grabbed (Continued on page 60) 
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© bag. Right panel—Bo on the dam. Top center—The editor in his windrow blind. Bottom center—A view of Dick’s lake 
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J. P. CUENIN, journalist 


ALDO LEOPOLD, University of Wisconsin 
JACK MINER, bird conservationist 





Our cAdvisory Board 


HORACE ALBRIGHT, former director National Park Service 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 


ARTHUR F. FORAN, president More Game Birds in America 
SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 5 


HARRY B. HAWES, former United States Senator 6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society being Sportsmen and not Heroes 





We -Advocate— 


1. Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow 

2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 

3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 








Announcement 


Outdoor Life Conservation Award for 1933 to J. N. Darling 


HE ELEVENTH Annual Award 

made by Ovurtpoor Lire for distin- 

guished achievements in wild life con- 
servation goes by vote of our Advisory 
Board to J. N. Darling (“Ding”), the well- 
known cartoonist of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The presentation of the gold medal was 
made in New York on January 22 at a din- 
ner attended by many notables of the press 
and a group of the outstanding conserva- 
tionists of the country. The medal was 
presented by Harry McGuire, editor of 
Ovutpoor LIFE. 

The award to Mr. Darling again evidences 
the tendency during later years to give the 
medal to a non-professional conservationist, 
whereas during the early years of the 
award the recipients were preponderantly 
“career” men, men earning their livelihood 
in conservation work. 

In the last three or four years Mr. 
Darling has emerged as an undisputed lead- 
er of conservation thought in the United 


States. Millions have been influenced by 
his striking cartoons depicting the plight 
of wild life and urging its adequate pro- 
tection as well as the absolute need for 
nation-wide efforts at propagation. The 
common people—mostly non-sportsmen— 
were reached by these appeals and wide- 
spread public interest in our conservation 
needs has grown steadily greater, a circum- 
stance to which Mr. Darling’s cartoons con- 
tributed no small part. He reaches the 
masses which no outdoor magazine or con- 
servation organization can hope to reach. 

In January of this year Mr. Darling was 
appointed by President Roosevelt to the 
three-man “President’s committee on wild 
life restoration” which is now working to 
outline a course of action to aid the res- 
toration of game by utilizing for that pur- 
pose marginal farm lands to be retired 
from unprofitable crop production. Other 
important aims of this powerful committee 
are discussed in another article in this de- 





A familiar camera study of J. N. Darling, recipient of the 1933 Outdoor Life award 


partment. Primarily the committee will 
devise a thoroughgoing plan for the res- 
toration of migratory wildfowl and upland 
game. Mr. Darling’s membership on this 
committee is particularly fitting in view 
of his special interest in wildfowl. 

Mr. Darling is credited with being chiefly 
responsible for the lowa 25-Year Conserva- 
tion Plan, under which that state, after 
several years of comprehensive investiga- 
tion by such experts on environment as 
Aldo Leopold, is now embarking upon a 
long-term program to restore native upland 
game birds and wildfowl of all kinds. Note- 
worthy is the fact that to finance this plan 
Mr. Darling contributed some thousands 
of dollars out of his own pocket. 

Since 1931 Mr. Darling has been a mem- 
ber of the Iowa Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. He is also a director of the Izaak 
Walton League and on the advisory board 
of the American Game Association. He 
has been president of the Des Moines Park 
Board and a member of the Des Moines 
City Plan Commission. 

Born in Norwood, Mich., in 1876, Mr. 
Darling began his newspaper career in 
1899 as a reporter on the Sioux City 
(lowa) Tribune, but in 1901 turned to car- 
toon work on the Journal of the same city. 
His fame in this field steadily rose until 
for some years now he has been considered 
America’s most influential cartoonist, work- 
ing under a syndicate arrangement with the 
New York Herald-Tribune and the Des 
Moines Register. On several occasions he 
has illustrated Harry McGuire's editorials 
in Outpoor LIFE. 


Oregon’s Script Plan 


REGON, under a law enacted in 1933, 
is trying out the script plan to en- 
courage farmers to produce a game crop. 
The State Game Commission is author- 
ized to enter into contracts with landown- 
ers, and to issue coupons at a price not to 
exceed $.50 each to licensed hunters. 
Coupons are good for ring-neck pheas- 
ants or any other upland game birds. Such 
landowners may collect one coupon for 
each bird taken, and + n is 
authorized to redeem the: cent 
of face value. 











The Commission has the authority to 
designate counties in which such contracts 
shall be made, and to fix hunting rules 
and regulations. Proper posters to desig- 
nate lands under contract are supplied by 
the commission, and landowners may re- 
strict the number of hunters to prevent 
overshooting. 

This now makes three states where the 
script plan has been legalized—Nebraska, 
Colorado and Oregon.—American Game 
Assn. 


Wallace Committee Speeding 


Work on Federal Game Plan 


H'c# speed work on development of 
the first nationwide federal wild life 
restoration plan to be immediately applied 
on an estimated 15,000,000 acres of un- 
profitable farm lands to be retired from 
crop production with a $33,000,000 Emer- 
gency Public Works fund already avail- 
able promises early inauguration of ‘the 
greatest national plan to restore the coun- 
try’s game in history. 

The committee appointed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace with the approval 
of President Roosevelt to develop a plan 
outlined to the White House by Thomas 
H. Beck, editor and Connecticut game 
commissioner, began its work at Wash- 
ington within three days of appointment. 
3eck is chairman of the committee; J. N. 
Darling (“Ding”) and Aldo Leopold the 
other two members. Final draft of the 
plan with recommendations for definite 
projects is expected to be ready for execu- 
tive approval shortly. At that time ap- 
pointment of a federal game adminis- 
trator to supervise its execution is antici- 
pated. 

Plans of the United States Department 
of Agriculture call for eventual retire- 
ment of 50,000,000 acres of sub-marginal 
lands. It is proposed that the lands be 
added to the national domain and sections 
are expected to be classified as national 
forests, parks, federal game refuges, bird 
reservations. etc. Major areas in which 
the poorest farm lands are to be acquired 
are understood to be located in the Ap- 
palachian regions of the East, along the 
Great Lakes and in western prairie re- 
gions. Smaller areas are located through- 
out the country. Employment of C.C.C. 
and C.W.A. workers is contemplated. 

The work of the Wallace Committee 
will be to evolve projects to restore wild 
life, particularly game birds, but in- 
cluding smaller mammals also, in sec- 
tions suited to them, according to officials. 
Particularly advantageous opportunities 
to aid the country’s declining waterfowl 
are indicated in the Northwest, where 
great areas of drained lands which have 
proven unsuited to agriculture exist. 
Conservationists have long advocated the 
plugging up of abandoned drainage 
ditches and other water conservation 
work in that region so that vast areas 
formerly productive of tremendous crops 
of wild ducks may be restored. Facilities 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey have 
already been supplied the committee for 
this work. 

“Game birds are an annual cash crop 
which should yield the farmer at least 
enough to pay his taxes, and in many in- 
stances considerably more,” the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states, in suggesting 
methods of utilizing lands to be retired 
for crop reduction purposes. “Full de- 
velopment of our game bird resources 
should give profitable full-time employ- 
ment to from 30,000 to 40,000 men.” 

Tentative plans upon which the com- 
mittee is working call for (1) supplying 
specific instructions on upland game bird 
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production, (2) demonstrations in modern 
methods of game bird propagation, (3) 
supplying seed stock where necessary, and 
(4) showing the farmer how he can secure 
compensation for the privilege of harvest- 
ing his game crop. 


Bigger and Better Cooperation 
in Killing 

DITOR Outdoor Life :—I believe that 

I am fairly conversant with the Bi- 
ological Survey’s interpretation of a pre- 
dator, my opinion being clarified some- 
what by the listing in one of your issues 
of the fox, mourning dove, badger, eagle 
and magpie under that head. 


——— 


"182 Crappie Landed in 


27 


Appreciating that it is a thought which 
the Survey has overlooked, I might take 
it upon myself to make a few additions 
and complete the list based upon their 
definition of a predator, for reprinting 
and distributing among the rural gentry, 
in order to promote a concerted effort to 
stamp out this new and dangerous menace 
(I say new advisedly). I hereby release 
this article for their use in this work. I 
will attempt to justify amply my reason 
for each of these selections for the 
“rogues gallery” to prevent the possibility 
of being accused of working counter to 
the conservation element. 

1. Bear—Black and_ grizzly—When 
properly mounted look very dangerous 
and capable of killing sheep or cattle. 
Luke McAdenoid tells me that he has 
positive proof that a dead sheep was 
found in the same township with bear 
tracks. 

2. Moose, elk and deer—The two 
former might, due to their size, trample 
lambs to death if stampeded through a 
sufficiently large herd of day-old lambs. 
Joe Geek tells me that he has document- 
ary evidence on file (he has forgotten 
where) that in 1909 one John Doe shot 
and practically ruined one roan cow while 
hunting these three animals. Obviously 
if deer, elk and moose were exterminated 
it would do away with danger: to our 
stock-raising industry from this source. 

3. Rabbits, ground squirrels and game 
birds—These furnish practically 100 per 
cent of the food supply of the coyote 
which everyone knows lives altogether on 
sheep, calves, pigs, chickens, etc. Exter- 
minating these animals and birds would 
remove the coyote menace by starving 
them into vegetarianism. 

I am at present investigating fish, in my 
usual thorough and competent manner, 
and expect to have some startling ex- 
posures on this menace. 

Calif. J. A. SEASON. 


Five Hours 




































‘Rive hours fishing at  Reeifootjgood ‘The fishermen, left to right ;catch with. «pole 
Lake brought « catch of 152 crappie| are: Mrs. O. Herschmidt.. Dr. O,\Mve 
these four Memphis fishermen.|Herschmidt, Ben Bradshaw and jfrom the 
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How about putting a bag limit on crappies in Tennessee, partially to restrain the 
Heroic impulses of such groups as this one? Arkansas has a limit of 15 crappies a 
day. Why is the sky the limit in Tennessee? 
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Fishing in Delta “Blue-Holes” 


ETWEEN the two great dirt ram- 

parts that have been thrown up to 

keep the Mississippi River trom 
periodically gallivanting over the rich black 
farms of the Delta there lies a land apart. 
It is almost a country within a country, a 
law unto itself. There are turkey, deer, 
squirrels, and in winter countless ducks and 
geese. There are lakes that sparkle in the 
deep recesses of the quiet forests . . . and 
there is the mother of it all, the soft- 
crooning river that slides sibilantly, end- 
lessly, southward. 

After the high water of spring the lakes 
and “blue-holes” are heavily stocked with 
both rough and game fish. Being smaller 
bodies, the blue-holes clear up quickly and 
offer excellent sport both for the bait 
fisherman and_ the 
more artistic fly- 
caster and plug-cast- 
er. The name “blue- 
hole” does not apply 
to the larger bodies 
that have been form- 
ed by the river in its 
changes of course, 
but to the compara- 
tively small bodies 
made by the river’s 
breaking through a 
levee or a dyke and 
digging out a deep 
hole with a mighty 
rush of pent-up wa- 
ters. Most of these 
are much deeper 
than the lakes, and 
this depth accounts 
for the beautiful 
shade of blue from 
which they have 
gained their local 
name. 

The big stream is 
fairly alive with game fish and on its rises 
restocks all bodies in its domain. In spring, 
when the water is up against the levee, it is 
practically impossible to pitch out a minnow 
seine and drag it in without catching either 
little crappie or large-mouth. When one 
considers the vast territory covered by levee- 
to-levee water, this illustration should 
serve to indicate an almost inconceivable 
supply of desirable young game fish. At 
present (June ’33) the water is about half- 
way up the levee and the blue-holes are 
being stocked. In all likelihood the river 
will be back in its banks and the little lakes 
will be clear by July. Then there will be 
good fishing. Until this season there has 
been no late spring rise of sufficient height 
to cover the blue-holes, with the result 
that they have not been replenished in that 
time. The winter rises do not bring in so 
many fish for the reason that they do not 
circulate in that season as much as in the 
spring months. But the present rise is a 
good one, having lasted over two months 
during warm weather when fish are on the 
move. 


By W. T. Person 


When the larger, more accessible lakes 
of this region have warmed up and the fish 
have begun to show a lack of interest in 
anglers’ offerings, the blue-holes will be 
ready and fresh with a new supply of bass 
(black, white and yellow), crappie, calico 
bass, goggle-eye, bluegills, sunfish (the big 
yellow-bellied ones) and, of course, the 
lowly catfish. They will be on a feeding 
spree. 

The best all-around live bait for blue- 
hole fishing is, I believe, the shrimp. 
This is the most abundant food in the river 
and the fish must recognize it as their 
standard diet. It is equally good for bass, 
crappie, goggle-eye and bream, and has 
the worthy advantage of being readily 
available and easy to keep alive. Shrimp 





Delta crappies with a horriferous catfish in the middle 


may be seined by the thousand along any 
bar in the river. The best time to get them 
seems to be in the heat of the day, and the 
hotter the better. They live best in a large 
container of cool water, despite the absurd 
contention of some that they should be 
placed in only a little water, or worse still 
in dry corn meal! 

As for the slim, silvery river minnow, 
it is good but hard to keep alive in very 
warm weather unless one has ice . . . which 
itself is harder to keep than the minnows. 
The hardiest minnow I have found in the 
river is the short, thick, bright one locally 
known as the “silver carp,” which may 
or may not be its right name. But these 
are hard to get in mid-summer although 
they are fairly numerous in spring. 

The universally popular red-worm is 
hardly to be recommended. In the first 
place it is not so good a fish-getter as the 
baits mentioned; in the second, the little 
bank perch are so numerous that they 
steal worms about as fast as the angler 
can hook them on. 

Some years the river is down and the 


blue-holes are clear before hot weather sets 
in. It is then that shore-fishing for 
crappie yields best results. Some of the 
prettiest strings I have seen have been 
taken along the thick-brushed banks of 
blue-holes in early spring. It is then un- 
necessary to fish more than 18 inches deep; 
nor is it strictly “still fishing,” for one 
should keep moving from place to place. 
Two minutes in one tangle should be long 
enough to “feel around.” If crappie lurk 
there they will strike in that length of time; 
and if they are not there, one will waste 
his time by waiting for them to come along. 
A bluff bank (easy to find on blue-holes) 
where there are either vines or brush in 
the water is the ideal spot. 

As in every kind of fishing, there are 
both advantages and 
disadvantages to be 
found in blue-hole 
fishing. The best fea- 
ture is the natural 
restocking by the 
river. Another is 
that much fine cover 
is left by each high- 
water, drifts and up- 
rooted trees, which 
provide excellent 
“mats.” Also there 
are tangles of vines 
that hang down into 
the water from wil- 
lows and cypresses 
along the edge, or 
vines which grow 
along the bank. An- 
other advantage lies 
in the fact that most 
of the blue-holes are 
seldom fished since 
they are not easily 
accessible, unknown 
to the vast army of 
fishermen who roam the main highways. 
They hold their store in trust for the ob- 
servant angler who is willing to go to a 
little extra trouble to have his fun. He who 
carries his own boat will find his prepared- 
ness amply repaid in visits to the lakes un- 
der consideration. There are logging roads 
threading the river bottom which one may 
follow to, or nearly to, his favorite lake. A 
little time spent in reconnoitering, and a 
few bushes cut will often make possible a 
long-remembered day of sport. The great- 
est disadvantage in this connection lies in 
the remoteness of these little bodies—which 
in itself becomes an advantage. 


S REGARDS fly-fishing here, I have 

found the fall season the best. And 
there could be no more promising lakes 
than these, since they afford a wealth of 
cover to be whipped over and around. No 
discussion of lures is necessary for the 
large-mouth preferences are well known. 
The brown bi-visible with spinner and pork 
rind I have found especially good, also the 
white miller with the same accoutrements. 
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Both plugs and weedless spinners are good 
for the caster. 

On one occasion while fishing my favor- 
ite blue-hole I observed bream and bank 
perch following my fly. Every cast brought 
a trail of these curious little fellows, with 
an occasional sunfish in the parade. Hav- 
ing in my tackle box an assortment of trout 
flies I had used on a Colorado jaunt, I tied 
on a No. 12 ginger quill and experimented. 
Although it was difficult in the still water 
to make the fly act in the approved manner 
of its kind, I had no trouble in hooking a 
number of the unfortunately curious. Sev- 
eral of them were of good size and quite 
worth stringing. For their size, they put 
up a scrap second to none. The fly-fisher- 
man who wants some fun while the bass 
are not responding can follow my tactics 
and spend a very enjoyable time, and at 
the same time experience the novelty of 
successfully using trout methods in lowland 
Southern waters. 

One crisp October morning when the 
large-mouth were not rising to the usual 
fly-spinner-and-pork-rind offering, I de- 
cided that they should turn their epicurean 
attention to bugs. There were no sounds 
of feeding along the shore. The still water 
was limpid blue, and over much of it lay 
a film of down from willows. Among 
others I had three new bugs, a black, a 
brown, and a vari-colored. The black 





OUTDOOR LIFE’S ANGLING EDITOR 
Ray Bergman, of Nyack, N. Y. One of 
America’s foremost angling authorities, 
who now conducts your Angling depart- 
ment. Write him often and get the best 
advice on fishing methods available in 

this country 


brought not a strike. The gaily colored one 
proved equally futile. It was both disgust- 
ing and discouraging for the weather and 
the water were perfect. I tied on the 
brown bug to give it a trial but I had no 
hope for it. I tried the brown merely be- 
cause I had not already used it. The black 
looked just as good...and the gay one 
was much prettier. Why should a brown 
be any good after these had been re- 
fused? 

My fourth cast laid the lure over a 
sunken tangle from which I had often taken 
big crappie on live bait. It was a perfect 
spot for a bass. After a couple of seconds 
I gave the bug a light twitch, then another, 
and something happened! The stillness of 
the water was shattered by a vicious large- 
mouth that had arched up after that teasing 
bug. I snapped the hook into him, and 
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CREEK CHUB'S NEW 


FLA 





THE ONLY 
LURE THAT 
SWIMS WITH | 


AN UP 


D 
& ~2Wn 
MOVEMENT 


FLOATS 
WHEN CAST! 


Patent Pending 





TAKE A LOOK—all Ye Spoon and Wooden : Length 3% in. 
Lure Fishermen! Here’s the only “fish foolin” No 4400 Becta 
lure ever created that actually swims with an Price $1.00. 


up-and-down wiggling movement! 

There’s nothing else like this scientifically balanced combination of metal 
spoon and wooden lure—combining the attractive flash of the spoon with all 
the fish getting qualities of the wiggling, wooden lure. It FLOATS WHEN 
CAST! And immediately upon retrieving, the Flip-Flap goes into action— 
running about a foot below the surface—with an erratic, Dolphin-like rise 





| 





and quick dive—jumping, hopping and flapping along—all with a lively, 
leaping animation that tempts, tantalizes and torments all game fis’ 


strike it hard—especially those Big Bass, Pike and Musky that 


fooled with ordinary lures! 


,* 
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Here's More Good News! 
Creek Chub True-To-Nature Lures— 
imitated—But Never Equalled! 


THE ONLY 
TOP WATER 
, WIGGLER 










THE 

NEW 
C 

*JIGGER” 


The only lure that 
stands upright in 
water and swims, 
darts, wiggles and 
wobbles all on 






Length 3% in. 
Weight % oz. 
No. 4100 
Price $1.00 


the surface! Its daz- 
zling capers and crazy 
antics tempt all game 
fish to strike it hard 
—right up on the sur- 
face! 


NEW PLUNKER 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3 in. 
No. 3201 
Price 75c 


With a series of short jerks—this tempting, teasing, 
tantalizing lure stands up on its hind legs and yells— 
‘'Plunk-Ker-Plunk,’”’ meaning “‘Come On, Old Top! 1 
Dare You To Strike Me!’’ And old Mr. Bass gets so 
mad, watching it bobbing, dancing, fussing, and ‘‘Ker- 
Plunking’’ along—that he rushes and strikes it hard—to 
kill it! With the Plunker—you'’ll get ‘em even when 
you least expect it! 

Get these proven “‘Fish Getters’” at your dealer’s or 
direct! Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent FREE 
upon request! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


| 123 So. Randolph St. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 















No. 700 
Price $1.00 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in. 


Yes Sir! The Pikie Minnow is the greatest of all 
lures—for Salt Water and Fresh. It holds the 
World’s record for Muskalunge, 58% Ibs. and Small 
Mouth Bass, 12% Ibs., and a host of other prizes 
for practically every kind of game fish! So don’t try 
to “Kid” the Big Fish with imitations! Insist on 
the ‘‘Famoug Pikie Minnow’’—America’s most popu- 
lar game fish getter! 

Alse made in the popular ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 
‘ 8. 


INJURED MINNOW 









Weight % oz No. 1505 
Length 3% in. Price $1.00 


With slow short jerks this “Bass Getting” wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in “Silver 
Flash” finish No, 1518, and the new “‘Nite-Glo’’ finish 
No. 1521! 


if you have some good pictures of extraordinary fish taken 
on Creek Chub Lures—send ’em in—and we'll make it 
worth your while—if we can use them! 


Garrett, Ind. 





CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 
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REEL-O-MINE 


No. 5000 
Price $20.00 











German Silver 
throughout. Silver- 
lite chrome finish. 
Beautifully engrav- 
ed. Mottled black 
and white bakelite 
head and tail ring, 
handles to match. 
Duo-Pawl. Duo- 
Click. Spiral Gears. 
Adjustable, gradu- 
ated drag. 






















































N all your life, Mr. Fisherman, 
you've never seen such reels— 
reels which combine a new high standard of 
quality with advanced engineering features found 
only in Bronson’s new “Gold Seal” level wind- 
ing, 3-piece, take-down reels. 


Built and balanced like a fine watch—yet sturdy 
and durable as a_ battleship—there’s enchant- 
ment in their beauty—and magic in the way 
they smoothly and quietly cast out each lure. 


Pail 


rn - * 4 ' ‘ 4 aa i 
" * , 
. ‘ . ~ 
% - , a 1 Sn Ban ”» 
; J 2.8 

“4 In addition to the famous Bronson Duo-Pawl, 
new Duo-Click, new Spiral Gears, new crank han- 
dle Locking Device, new Double Bearing Surface 
on line carriage—there are other improvements— 
not just gadgets—that insure longer life—more 
smoothness—and many more years of genuine fish- 
ing pleasure! 


Compare them—point for point—with any 
others—and you'll know the reason for the wide- 
spread swing to Bronson “Gold Seal” Reels, to- 


THE SPORT-PAL 


No. 4900 Price $18.00 


German Silver 
throughout. Silverlite 
chrome finish. Mot- 
tled black and white 
bakelite head ring, 
handles to match. 
Duo-Pawl. Duo-Click. 
New Spiral Gears. 






ALL-AMERICAN 
No. 4800 Price $15.00 


German Silver throughout. 
Silverlite chrome inish. 
Mottled bakelite head ring, 
handles to match. Duo- 
Pawl. Duo-Click, New 
Spiral Gears. 





At your dealers’ or direct. Our neu 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
123 State St. Bronson, Mich. 
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| flew from his mouth . 





he streaked for the tangle. The 5-oz 
bamboo of my own make flexed into a dan- 
gerous but satisfying curve as I checked 
him. Then he leaped, thrashing his green- 
ish-silver body like a wet dog. My bug 
and that was 
that. He had most expertly thrown the 
hook. And to lose such a bass (he looked 
to be about a 3-pounder) when they were 
not striking any better than they were that 
morning, was enough to sadden one for 
hours to come. 


N AROUND the thickly grown bank 

we went, with no responses save a 
bream strike or two, until we came to a 
green willow that had fallen into the water. 
The twitching bug brought a 2-pounder 
streaking out from under this in a startling 
explosion. And this surface striking is 
one of the prettiest features of bug fishing, 
After a fast fight I landed him. This was 
most interesting. Why had the bass so 


| snootily ignored the black bug and the 


fancy colored one? Answer: Because they 
were fish and had that indefinable piscater- 
rible temperament. 

I had only one brown bug, at that time 
being new in the use of such lures, and | 
was very careful not to fasten it in over- 


| hanging limbs from which I might have 


| trouble in removing it. 


| his muscles. 


| did they do it? 


Since it was the 
only thing I had that the fish would strike 
I was extremely careful not to risk losing 
it. Within the next few minutes I learned 
a good lesson in preparedness; I should 
have had two brown bugs. In the neck that 
joins the two connected blue-holes we were 
fishing, I laid my bug far up in a shadowed 
recess beneath a leaning willow, where the 
willow down was inconveniently heavy on 





‘“‘Bass of the Mexican Border” 


Some famous small-mouth fishing grounds are 
visited by the author, JOHN HODGDON 
BRADLEY, JR., and his friends. 





the water. A couple of twitches brought the 
lure down into a narrow lane between two 
patches of the film. At that unfortunate 
moment a soft-shell turtle dropped off a 
nearby log, making a splash suggesting 
a feeding bass. Just for an instant I 
turned in the direction of the noise... 
and in just that instant I heard a rich 
“plk!” up in the shadowed recess. I felt 
my line snap tight. Instinctively I re- 
sponded and found that I had hooked some- 
thing with dynamite and steel springs in 
But he had struck so quietly, 
not like the others. It reminded me of a 
big Loch Leven I once hung in the 
Tomichee, just above its confluence with 
the Gunnison. He, too, hardly flicked the 
surface. But the fight of this bass was 
as impressive as his strike had been unex- 
citing. His first leap came at the end of 
a wild, powerful surge, revealing a beauti- 
ful fish with mouth wide and gills flared. 
He was much larger than the first one. I 
don’t know how it happened, but something 
snapped and my brown bug flew from that 
fellow’s mouth. It was too much! How 
And when I had retrieved 
the bug I examined it to see if something 
was wrong. There was! The shank of 
the hook had broken off right at the base 
of the bug body. The bass must have 


| been hung in the hard part of. the lip and 





must have twisted in such a way as to 
put a strain on the steel when he leaped. 
Anyway, it happened, and it ended the fun 
for that morning. I should mention here 
that the manufacturers gladly replaced the 
bug which had suffered ruination on its 
first trip. 

If you live near the Mississippi by all 
means don’t pass up the blue-holes. They 
teem with possible fun. 
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Fish Blown Out of Lake 
By Kenneth Booth 


N SUNDAY, Nov. 12, a violent 

wind accompanied by freezing temper- 
ature brought about one of the strangest 
phenomenons ever witnessed in this part of 
Minnesota, as far as can be learned from 
the old-timers. It proves once more that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Big Sauk Lake, Sauk Center, Minn., is 
a Mecca for the crappie fishermen of this | 
part of the state. On this particular Sun- 
day a violent wind suddenly sweeping down 





out of the Northwest quickly raised waves | 

four feet high. Thousands of crappies t—Indest requ 
Sporting Goods Division Box 31, Geneva, Ohio New & : ” 

LS | rioatinsg VAMP: SPOOK 


feeding in the shallow inshore waters were 
trapped by the sudden gale and, unable to 
get back to safety in the deep waters, were 
literally blown out of the water onto the 
southeast shore of the lake. As the tem- 
perature fell the fish froze to the shore. 
Wave after wave deposited more fish high 
on the banks. They quickly froze fast, un- 
til the shore was hidden by a great mass 
of ice and fish. 

When the crappies’ plight was discovered 
Game Warden Fred Mossman of Sauk 
Center was notified and hurried to the 
scene. Realizing there was no way to re- 
turn the fish to the water with the ice- 
coated shores and the high waves, Warden 
Mossman sent out a call to residents of the 
surrounding community to come and sal- 
vage as much of the fish as possible. 

Over 100 persons responded and it is es- 
timated that during Sunday and Monday 
10,000 pounds of crappies were picked up 
along the shore or chopped out of the mass 
of ice where the huge waves had left their 
mark four feet above water level. 

The number of crappies in the lake was 
diminished by many thousands and winter 
fishermen who are preparing for their fa- 
vorite sport of angling through the ice are 
wondering whether it will visibly affect 
their catches this winter. 





Grayling 
O’er the gravel smooth water travel, 
Three mile current in glassy glide, 
And still as resting, the movement 
breasting, 
A moveless grayling fronts the tide. 


Bend to the leader, for dainty feeder, 
An olive dun, its hackles set, 

And drop it neatly, featly, sweetly 
To float like thistle-down, unwet. 


See it gliding, with cocked wings riding, 
The dark ghost giving not a sign; 

Is he sleeping or vigil keeping? 

Drop it Kid him, fair and fine. 

Cast and recast; he may come at last; 
Scattered, as though a hatch were out. 
Ah! he shifted, a hand’s breadth lifted, 
Sank again at a sudden doubt. | 


So the last lingering doubt be gone; 
He rises, gleaming, swift as dreaming; 
A lifted tip and the fight is on. 


Drop it rightly, deftly, lightly, | 
| 


Out he flashes, he dives, he dashes; 


a the line, you may lose him yet. 
Will three x hold him? but now you've | 
rolled him; 


Give him the butt—the net! the net! 
—Lynn Rogers. 
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AL. Foss 
The ORIGINAL 


SD ee 
and enuine 


PORK RIND 
STRIP 


eee Heddons New 
BAIT CHART 


ey Pacis? 






s baits 
for all conditions of 
weather, water, and 
light, and secrets o1 
experts. Also ex- 


Get one for your tackle 
Has many imitators but no equals . box. Felts best 
it does not spoil—an exclusive feature 
35/f per bottle . . 5 Styles .. at All Dealers 

Write for free booklet 








' Bait Chart and Catalog 
Te parent est. 























4 True “Fish-flesh” a ce. The “Spook” is , 
How To Catch Fish diving, swimming ba t for all game-fish. Looks ——- y 
; like a real live minnow. Indestructible, too. Outlasts a 
Everybody that goes fishing should | dozen ordinary wooden lures. Most popular colors are: 
get a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s 9752 White, Red Head 9759L Perch Scale 
new book that tells how. Shows 9759M Pike Scale 9759P Shiner Scale 
Old and New Prescott Lures. Each $1.00 Jointed Model $1.25 
Real information by an _ expert. | Try a “Vamp-Spook” and land the BIG ones. 
Send for your free copy now. At your dealer's, or order direct (114) 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. James Heddon’s Sons pow sBisc: mich. 
Box E Prescott, Wis. 


Get This 


_ “Weber’s Compliment” 
VA Whe 


Fly _ 


Ae’ \ | rae 
NORE separture, expressing the obtainable 
Weber PERSONAL interpreta- only with 










































SA — ==] ™ | 
tion of the popular nymph and creep- New 1934 
subtleties including vibrating water-action wings. 


Sie adn | hing Boe ® Color Catal 
denceemnt tment lo nrictly e catalog supplement, § Fishing Book and oLor ata og 


Many new features which is 
gt Atos OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
rT > torge ond V this valuable fly tackle encyclopedia—rich not 
a ay Smell color plates of all standard pattern flies and 


Mouth countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 


Bass 
ame fish. Helpful fishing hints — everything. 
Eee it. It’s the a eg wee em seemereuan for FR EE 


you get 25¢ back twice: we credit you 25¢ on first order 
from catalog or from this ad and send your Fly free. 


Famous “Moviegram Method” Fly Casting Lessons 


All Fresh-Water Game Agreed by experts to be clearest, most helpful ever on Request 
Fish Take the Fly. compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 
—pin dollar bill or more to coupon, ordering goods to that value, and re- 


[Better etl -.F both Catalog and Fly FREE — AT ONCE! Use coupon below. 


er luring principle. Featured by neat 























All Trout and Salmon 
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Weber- *“Zep”’, Slickest of Landing Nets **2-Tone” Leader Sensation 
in., Ash bow. . tdea: 
Henshall Walnut handle CalseSee ded bos 
Fly Reel cured. a no 
. sheen or reflection. 
Newest im- $3 Genuine STRAIN- 
provements Light TEST, 3 blends, Brown, 
ag y ae ‘ staunch, Merge and 2-Tone 
Weber Rods. Lines. World’s 18 in. net, $2.25 —all tests and lengths. Exam- 
Largest Leader Stock. Fly Box- 20 in. net, $2.75 _ ple, Trout, 6 ft., any test—50c. 


"T 
We 
Makes It 


ins All Fiy-Fish-  Weber’s Newest Lifelike Nature Lures 
Very soft; sure hooking < ns eo 
ez, KF —a Fish 


Hopperakle, 50c 
Helgramakle, 50c — Beetilakle, 50c Bumbilakle, 50c Takes It’’ 


pee The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
Box 3430, Stevens Point, Wis. 


/ $Shinerakle | F 
Juring hit of » 50c. With nickel spinner 25¢ is enclosed for Catalog. You are to cred- 
Nee ie omihed, ag te LU thie to me toward any future purchase. 
Skipper-Nymph | or ee es | 


} | [_] Find $.-----.- for which send Catalog Free, | 



















also Free Fly, and goods as follows: 








Popular mM | “a | | 
“Sampler” Packets pthc: Ping Se eer es ee eee ee 
6 newest nymphs and creep- Pee. SR ies = Ree OD | 
ers, selected, $1.20 value, in rer —. ee ae 
Lusteroid tube, $1.00 Quick-’Tach 
$1.50 value. Doz. Assort- Spinner | RE a Te eee ee | 
ment Wet Flies, $1.00 Only practical 


spinner im- 

provement in 
ears. Fliesin- § Address......-..... 

stantly changeable but 

always rigit, senso ys Ae eT | 

ing, non-fouling. : ; ; 

any Spinner Fy, 35c. CJAlsosend Moviegram Fly Casting Instructions. 

Focus end Bass clans. Lacs Gammns GED GENES GENES GEEEED GHEE 

"Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 





$3 Value Assortment, 
$2 
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assurance of the genuine. 


Montague Rod & Reel Co., 
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Tournament Action \| 
is What You Get in Any (27. 


Game Cock 


Fly Rod we Put "T. A.” in (20% 
Your Choice of 9 Grades, $12 to $41 


OU get it at its best in the Montague Manitou Tournament 

Fly Rod, with exclusive chemical tempering. Invaluable 
for its powerful casting with minimum effort, its better line con- 
trol, its increased strength for fighting powerful, heavy fish. But 
be careful to get a genuine Montague split-bamboo rod with 
real tournament action. Until less than ten years ago Montague 
rods, famous all over the world, were not marked with 
Montague’s name. Many rods of inferior makes are still sold 
as genuine Montagues. Look for the name. It is your only 


$27.50 


Superior rods for every kind of fishing—in fresh water and 
salt water—$2 to $66. Ask your dealer. 


Folders FREE. Mention Fresh Water or Salt Water 


Drawer A-M Montague City, Mass 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Split-bamboo Rods 


\MONTAGUE 


‘SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 





PAW INO) BPA. 4.44.8 
SHANNON TWIN SPINNERS 





Minnow Type Lure 


Silrd 
JAMISON’S 
SMACKER 





Patents Pending Action in the Water 


A new Jamison fish getter—tried and true. It’s a metal 


half-minnow, but spinning action transforms it into a 
complete minnow—full of life! Effective color combinations, 
with feather or bucktail trailer-fly. Trout Size, 65c. Bait 
Rod size, 85c. 


NEW! HAIR FLY 
SHANNONS 


Made Under J, P. Shannon Patents 
Hair-wing flies tied on fairy size Shannon 
Twin Spinners! Trout size, 75c. Bass size, : 
Nie Standard patterns Regular Fly Rod Shannons, 
feather or bucktail: Trout size, 75c. Bass size, 80c. 

Bait Rod Shannons. Greatest of all fish getters and 
100% weedless. Standard size, feather or bucktail, 95c. 
DeLuxe Shannons $1.00. If your dealer cannot supply 
you send direct. Send for Our 1934 Tackle Book! 


THE W. J. JAMISON co. 


Dept. 43, 739 S$. California Ave. Chicago, I. 





AM) Presenting ...The Perfected 


4 


| 


NEW FLY TYING COURSE 


| Actually shows you how to 
| make better dry and wet flies, 
deer hair lures, etc., than you 

* can ordinarily buy. Profusely 


illustrated with nearly 100 


-__ clear, understandable draw- 

: Pe. Trade secrets revealed. 

Tie flies for pleasure and 

profit. Nearly 800 flies 

described. Book covers Materials; Bi- 

Visibles and Spiders; Spent Wings; Divided 

ving: Fan Wings; Squirrel Tail wet and 

dry flies; Deer Hair luresand bugs; Nymphs; 

Cork Bugs; Quill Minnows; Leaders; Line 

and Tapers; Casting; Tackle; Stream Tactics. 

A complete course for only $2.00, postpaid, 

less than you pay for a dozen good flies. 
Order your copy today! 


FREE—New 1934 
Catalog. Write 


for yours today! eg amiver Ave. 








‘MAIL-ORDER FACTORY 





Flies & Leaders cost fully four times more to sell 
than to make. Why not cut out Jobbers and 
Dealers and save 75%? Send a dollar or money 
order for sample assortment, postpaid. 
Highest Grade Trout Flies Wet 30c; Divided Wings 40c; 
Cocked Wing Dry Flies 60c per dozen Gut Leaders, 
6 ft., $0.40, $0.60, $1.00 & $1.40. Tapered Leaders, 
$0.80, $1.20, $1.60, & $2.00 per dozen. Also in 3, 4%, 
7%, 9, 12 & 15 ft. in proportion. Duty is 55%. 500 
Select or 200 Drawn Gut, 14 inch, assorted, $2. 


FISHING TACKLE CO., Apartado 84, Murcia, Spain 








American Finish—that any fisherman who uses 


If you have under-estimated the importance of your fly line, get 
a Crandall’s American Finish. It will surprise you. 
free running. So smooth, pliable, tough, durable, elastic. Getting 
more distance with less effort, your casts will be more accurate and 
delicate. All sizes, in level, double tapered, three-diameter tapered, 


as you prefer. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 406 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


FISHING 


Fly Fishing 
Lines Are Just 


As Important... 


Harder To Pick 


HE salt-water surf casters literally work the tar 
out of their lines—can’t help it. Naturally, with 
each line costing several dollars, they are particular. 


Yet despite the fact that we make by far the most 
Co lines for all salt-water fishing, it is for our 
yest fly-casting lines—the Ashaway Crandall’s 
both is sure to compliment us. 


LINES 
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es. a 
When Chris Moroge, 
of Wenonah, N. J., wad- 
ed into the Atlantic surf, 
cast his line, hooked that 
48%-lb channel bass, he 
was all set to whip it. 
On his reel was a 12- 
thread Ashaway surf line, 


So heavy. So 





Catalog FREE 


hand laid, of best linen 
—wet strength guaran- 
teed more than 3 lbs. to 
each thread. 





Salmon Trolling for Sport 


By L. H. Fowler 


ALT-WATER fishing for salmon and 

trout has taken tremendous strides dur- 

ing the past few years. Scion ofa noble 
family, .a puny stripling at first, it has 
gained popular favor and grown into a 
robust sport that is giving the coastal lakes 
and streams keen competition. 

Around the numerous salt-water resorts 
one hears the oft-repeated question. “Why 
can’t I catch more salmon? I troll and troll 
with but indifferent success.” 

A few timely hints on the subject might 
benefit a great number of Pacific Coast 
fishermen who lack practical salt-water 
experience. 

To go deep into the subject of rods, 
gear, etc., is unnecessary. Any reliable 
sporting goods store can outfit the novice 
at a moderate expenditure. The “how” 
and “why” will concern us more. 

The salmon is a different type from your 
lake or stream fish. He is here today and 
perhaps miles distant the following morn- 
ing. The king, tyee, spring, blackmouth, or 
chinook (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha) and 
the silver, or coho (Oncorhynchus kisutch) 
are the two species which furnish trollers 
the major portion of their sport. The 
average weight of the king salmon is 22 
pounds. The silver averages 8, but speci- 
mens are often taken that run to 20 pounds. 
There may be some who will take excep- 
tion to my listing the blackmouth as a king. 
They may offer this objection: “There are 
white kings, but no white-meated black- 
mouths.” True enough, for the simple 
reason that no one ever saw a white king 
that weighed under 11 pounds. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief a black- 
mouth is an immature king. 

The man who stays under the covers 
until late in the morning will never become 
a very successful troller. Fellow anglers, 
rise early! I cannot stress this point too 
much. It is of great importance and one 
of the secrets of limit catches. 


BE ON the spot and ready for action 
when the first pink and gold tinted 
clouds become visible over the mountain 
tops. Yeh! It’s tough, but well worth the 
effort. An hour or two in the early morn- 
ing is often worth more than the remainder 
of the day so far as striking salmon are 
concerned. That’s when old man King and 
his lesser brethren breakfast and incidental- 
ly, make life miserable and precarious for 
the shoals of herring and candlefish. 

To obtain best results on kings, travel 
at a slow speed. The big boys of the sal- 
mon family prefer a spoon that has a slow 
lazy motion. Silvers take the same shape 
lures but here more speed is required as 
the silver likes a snappy, quick moving 
spoon. 

The writer has the best success, under 
all conditions, with a spoon of the 50-50 
or half-breed type. The half-breed is a 
spoon with two contrasting colors, usually 
silver and brass. The two colors are even- 
ly divided as the name implies and run the 
full length of the spoon. Such spoons as 
the F. S. T., Harry McMahon, Tom Mack, 
Diamond and Stewart should never move 
through the water at a pace which would 
cause them to revolve or so slow that they 
would travel flat. 

Overhaul your line occasio to see 


that it is free of sea-grass a oreign 
matter. Keep the hook s! rht and 
the spoon highly polished a . To 
resharpen a hook that is «i: mt al- 
ways file or whet from i e curve. 








Sharpening from the outside will cause it 
to hook less deeply. 

Raw silk or imitation gut makes a much 
better leader for small spoons than music 
wire. It has several advantages over the 
latter. It is less conspicuous in the water, 
it does not rust and never kinks when 
damp. When using a small spoon with a 
music wire leader great care should be 
taken to keep the latter free of kinks and 
twists. A leader that travels through the 
water like a corkscrew is a total loss. A 
light spoon will not work perfectly and 
often not at all under such conditions. For 
spoons No. 4% and up in size music wire 
is okeh. They are not thrown off balance 
so easily. Bronze leaders are out. A com- 
mercial fisherman would laugh at the idea 
of using them. They were tried out years 


ago. 


NOTHER tip: watch the herring gulls. 
£4 Where they are dipping and diving 
you may be almost certain there are small 
bait fish. It’s a case of “out of the frying 
pan into the fire” for them. Salmon and 
other fish drive them to the surface where 
they are met by hereditary enemies of the 
air. 

Use a light sinker in such cases. Never 
permit your spoon to fish at a depth greater 
than 15 feet. The big boy’s attentions are 
focused on the small fish above. If your 
spoon fishes at a depth below his level 
you will be rewarded with but few strikes. 
If the school of bait is small don’t let out 
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continuing on your way after the fish is 
gaffed or netted—circle back. Six times 
out of ten you will be rewarded with 
another strike. Salmon are gregarious. 
They travel along with the tide and the 
floating box will follow the drift and 
help you relocate the fish if the school 
is small. 


Ne to the early morning fishing, sal- 
mon bite the best at low-slack. That 
occurs when the ebbing tide is at its lowest 
point and just before it begins to flood. At 
this time the small fish usually appear on 
the surface again. If this doesn’t occur 
troll close along the edge of a tide-rip. For 
those who are unfamiliar with salt water 
I’ll explain. Tide-rips are caused by sev- 
eral different things, for instance: the meet- 
ing of two currents flowing in opposite 
directions. Such a rip does not interest the 
fisherman. The water in such a place is 
choppy and even dangerous at times for a 
small boat. The type I refer to is caused 
by a live or flowing current running into 
dead water and backing the latter up until 
presently it is all flowing in the same direc- 
tion. It can be easily recognized by little 
swirls, blobs of foam, the long lane of sea- 
grass and other floating debris. Rips occur 
at every turn of the tide. 

Some salt-water anglers use a device 
that automatically releases the sinker when 
a fish strikes. This lets the fish run on a 
free line and permits him to put up a much 
harder fight besides making the odds more 





A school of bait 


too much line. Thirty-five or 40 feet is 
ample. A long line will slow or stop the 
correct action of your spoon when making 
abrupt turns. Stay close to the center 
of activity. When you see or hear hun- 
dreds of bait fish break water simul- 
taneously—that is the place to drag your 
spoon, 

The bait fish never leap clear of the 
water unless pursued by larger fish or 
divers. If there are no divers in the im- 
mediate vicinity, well—draw your own con- 
clusions. Bait fish breaking water to es- 
cape becoming a breakfast or dinner as the 
case may be, make a noise similar to a 
handful of bird-shot cast on the water. If 
it is windy and the water is choppy, let the 
gulls be your guide. Fish where they are 
the busiest. 

When the fish have disappeared or failed 
to show on the surface—put on more lead 
and use a longer line. Try at different 
levels. Salmon go deep at times. Com- 
mercial fishermen at Cape Flattery often 
use 40 pounds of lead on a line thirty or 
thirty-five fathoms in length. As Ripley 
says, “Believe it or not.” 

The commercial fishermen use this fish 
getting kink to good advantage. When 
trolling deep it is often a great help to 
throw overboard a box or chunk of wood 
when you get the first strike. Instead of 


even. With light gear it is then largely a 
test of skill between the angler and the 
fish. Others prefer to fasten the sinker with 
light thread in such a way that a vigorous 
strike will break the fragile loop. Both 
methods accomplish the same purpose. A 
beginner will generally find that he has 
enough fish to handle without resorting to 
these sporting gestures. 

Don’t be too hasty about bringing the 
gaff into play. Of the ones that get away, 
a large percentage are lost after the angler 
has virtually won the battle. Especially is 
this true of the kings. They have an ex- 
ceptionally tough mouth (the silvers are 
tender-mouthed) and there is little likeli- 
hood of the hook pulling out. However, 
they possess the poundage and inherent 
fighting ability to work havoc with the 
angler’s gear when held on a short, taut 
line. A misdirected prick from the gaff 
and the apparently exhausted fish will be 
transformed into a veritable fighting fury 
in his final bid for freedom. 

Evening fishing is fair but not to 
be compared with early morning, or 
low-slack. 

For those who can afford the initial cost 
an outboard motor is a wonderful acces- 
sory. It does away with the chance of a 
lame back or blistered hands from un- 
accustomed rowing. When using power 
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THIS 


BAMBOO ROD 
IS 1934 SENSATION 





The F-12 


SEASONED 


105 
b ANGLERS 


CALL IT BEST EVER 
OFFERED AT THE PRICE 


Judge this Bristol Bamboo Fly Rod 
yourself—you who know really good 
tackle. Made of carefully selected 'Ton- 
kin cane tempered by Edwards. Six-strip 
construction with an extra tip joint, 
all tip joints having chromium plated 
steel tops. 

It has nickel silver ferrules, is attrac- 
tively varnished, and wound with yellow 
silk and black trim, This grand rod 
comes in a heavy partitioned cloth case 
which will take a lot of punishment. 
Either 8, 814, 9 or 914 feet in length. 
And only $16.50. Examine it at your 
dealer’s. Whip it. Man, it will make you 
itch to put it in action! 

This and other sensational Bristol 
Bamboo Rods (as low in price as $12.00 
for fly, $9.00 for bait casting) are, 
according to seasoned fishermen, the 
last word in tackle value. 








FREE new catalog of Bristol rods, 
reels and lines. Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
133 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 


FISHING TACKLE 
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(Patent No. 1835349 Other Patents Pending) 


Not even a thumb is necessary to cast 


LOU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGL 


Level Winding ... . 


Free Spool . .. - 
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fishermen 





Farewell to tangle 
and snarl - Good-bye 
to Birds Nests -- 


“It is 
Governor 
Controlled” 





CASTING 
REEL 


Anti Snarl 


The Patented Governor Control makes every cast a perfect one. Cast all day, 


fast or slow; even against the wind with 
Reel will not over run and bird’s nests 
smoothly with the pull of the lure 
Governor Control automatically 


Over twelve months testing by 





never a snarl or tangle; the Notangle 
have gone forever. The line pays out 
until it hits the water, when the 
stops the spool. 


seasoned experts and inexperienced 


boys and girls, with quarter ounce lures to heaviest plugs demonstrated that NOW 
anyone may cast without snarl or tangle. Distance will be increased twenty-five to 


fifty percent from the first try. 


You will get tournament distance with the Notangle Reel; you will get more 
fish because of the wider casting range and now for the first time, night casting 
becomes a real sport. If you have given up hope of becoming a proficient caster, 
get a Notangle Reel, you'll shoot the lure like an expert at the first cast. 


your present reel . « + 
$10.00. A beautiful job; 
materials throughout 
chromium plated. 







stalled in 60 seconds in 
any level wind, Shakespeare or South 
Bend Reel $3.00. (Watch announce- 
ments for Units to fit other Reels.) 

If your dealer has not stocked No- 
tangle, order direct. If you send your 
Shakespeare or South Bend Level Wind 
Reel, we will make guaranteed Notangle 
installation for $3.00. Money back guar- 
antee. Ask for literature. 


131-137 CADILLAC SQUARE 


Detroit, Mich. Dept. L 


Get a Notangle Reel — or — have the Governor Control put in 
Governor Controlled Reel illustrated, complete 
- built like a watch, expert workmanship and finest 
quick take-down level-wind for easy cleansing; 
Notangle Governor Control Unit can be in- 




















DARDEVLE LURE 
Notangle Reel, produced by the 
same tackle authority that gave 
sportsmen Dardevle Lures and 
Osprey Silk Line... Dardevle 
Lures the casting bait that 
changed a nation’s ideas 
about fishing; the bait that 
gets the big ones. Osprey 
Silk Line, waterproofed 
and guaranteed; pre- 
ferred by sportsmen 
and the choice of ex- 
perts, 


NOW! 
Dardevle - 50c 
Dardevlet - 50c 
Dardevle’s 
Imp - 50c 





care should be taken not to use too 
much speed. 
The chap who fishes several hours in 


the early morning and again for an hour 

at low-slack will catch nearly as many fis! 

as the fellow who toughs it out all d; 
long. The former has ample time 


| partake of a picnic lunch and broil a fe 


salmon steaks over glowing driftwood 
coals. He enjoys a real day of rest an 
recreation. 


Anglers’ Letters 


Can’t Find His Muskie This Year 
Editor—I have read many of your stories a 
ou once wrote an article in Outpoor Lire tellin; 

of a streak of luck during which you could 
land a muskie and only bass would strike for y 
This same jinx has found me this year and seems 
determined to stay with me. Last year I caught 
eight muskies tne first day, returning most 
them to the water, and the next day three mo: 
I caught more muskies last year than in any ot! 
two seasons. This year I built a light boat wh 

I carry on a trailer and can fish deep water as | 
never could before. However, I have been fishing 
seven times and have not landed a single musk 
Other anglers have caught fish, however, a num! 
of which were large for this stream. I know 
three 36-inch muskies caught this season and thos 
are large fish for this region. I have tried 
the lures you recommended to me once before 
that did so well last year. What can I dk 
what can I use?—V. C. D., W. Va. 


Answer There is not much y 





can do ab 
s and not much you can use that would beat tl 
od old muskie killer baits I have previous 


= 


recommended to you and that brought such fi 
esults last season. It is my opinion that you a 
not fishing this season where the muskies 
feeding. You have probably believed that wit 
the new boat you would change to deeper wat 
where the big lunkers are lying about and in d 

so you have unquestionably failed attract 
notice of the lurking muskies. In order to lu 
the deep-lying or loafing fish t an especia 
deep traveling lure must be used, preferably 


fairly large spoon with either a white and red « 
white and brown bucktail covered hook or a sing 


treble hook covered with white and red feathe: 
This lure should be weighted and permitted 
drag over the bottom. The result is bound t 
many lost lures and, perhaps, a few good fis! 
But all in all I have never found the bottom 1 
any more remunerative in the long run than t 
semi-surface and surface lures worked over 
log drifts where the fish are lying only a sh 
distance under the surface as a rule, or in 
shallow feeding waters where there are eddi 
and submerged rocks and weeds for the muski« 


prowl through. 
1 


Most of my good muskellunge have been tak 


with surface and semi-surface lures, at all se 

of the year. Most of my muskellunge fis! 
friends have had the same experience. The larg 
catch of muskies I ever saw taken from a northe 


Wisconsin lake was taken on an ordinar; 
wooden wobbler plug that did not 
than three or four feet under the 

I were you, I would go back to the metho 





casting used last year, working the same feedi: 
grounds you did then and using the same 
lure Ss. Editor. 


Amadou for Drying Soaked Flies 

Editor:—In the November issue of Ovrpoor 
Lire Mr. Camp has an article in which he says 

And since the coming into use of ama 
for drying—.” Now, I have come across tl 
word amadou before and imagine it to apply t 
preparation for keeping the fly dry. I have used 
the various kinds of oils on the market for tl 
purpose, but would be pleased to learn more al 
amadou and the names of the dealers where I 
can obtain it—Wm. W. Michael, Calif. 


Answer:—Yes, you are right, this preparation 
called Amadou is an absorbent substance used for 
drying the soaked fly. Just squeeze the soaked 
fly between folded amadou and the fly is ir 
stantly dried. Paul H. Young, 8065 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., sells the preparation and 
for $.50 you get a large piece that will dry flies 
for a long time. It is a Hardy product I believe 
and is also sold by Hardy Brothers, Ltd., Alnwick, 
England.—Editor. 
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And i ‘Kinks 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published kinks. Send yours in. 


Keeping Fishworms Fresh 


lS yey how I keep fishworms fresh 
when at the lake for three or four 
weeks or from one fishing trip to another 
at my home. I can keep them for long 
periods. Get a wooden store box about a 
foot and a half squaré and remove the bot- 
tom and replace with a double thickness of 
wire screening. Dig a hole slightly larger 
than box and place a wet burlap sack in 
the bottom. Then set the box down in hole 
with the worms and a little stable manure 
in bottom and then fill up the sides with 
wet dirt. It is best to have this hole in the 
shade. 

To transport the worms I put them in 
a 10-gallon pail and cover with good stable 
manure. I feed them a few coffee grounds 
every day and some corn meal every other 
day. It is best to wet the box where 
worms are being kept every few days.— 
Allyn W. Dawson, Ind. 


The Old Hat Trick in a New Bottle 


N MY old felt fishing hat I cut slots 
two inches apart all around the crown. 
Then I used a small-gauge soft wire to 
thread through the slots in hat, placing 
a small snap, as illustrated, between the 
slots on the wire thread. Then I twisted 







WIRE AND 
kar Snaps 


the ends of wire together neatly and I 
have a way of carrying flies, hooks and 
spinners on the snaps where they are 
always handy to get to and at the same 
time are insured against loss or danger 
of entanglement—H. G. Walker, Mo. 


Listen To This, Bass Fishermen! 


CALL this the “trailing hook” idea and 
it proved itself one afternoon while I 
was fishing for bass on Pine Creek. I was 
getting nothing but short strikes and was 
unable to hook a single bass. I happened 
to have some No. 8 sucker hooks along in 





cpinner & Fly with Tra! heok 
we 


the tackle kit so I opened the eye « 
and slipped it on the fly hook and 
over the same water I had previously ca: 
I caught seven bass, four of whic! 
fine specimens measuring over 16 ing 
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The eye of a No. 8 hook is opened with 
a pair of small pliers and slipped over the 
barb of the bass fly hook, then the small 
hook eye is again closed securely. It is a 
great help when fishing for bass that are 
hitting short on the flies. 

On the opening day this year I had tried 
every fly in my assortment with only a 
few strikes and no luck in hooking any- 
thing. Then I settled upon the fly with 
the trailing hook and in 30 minutes I had 
hooked and landed four large-mouth bass 
while my partners, fishing the same waters, 
continued casting with no luck in hooking 
the striking bass. All four of my bass were 
caught on the trailing hook.—¥Forrest 
Stevens, Ill, 


New Tank Boat to Plant Fish 
T= Michigan Department of Conserva- 
t 


ion is experimenting with a tank boat 
as a means of planting fish in the streams 
of the state. The boat was tried out first 
in the Pere Marquette River and is now 
being tried on other streams of suitable 
depth. 
_ A tank which has a capacity of 10,000 
fingerling trout is built into a small boat. 
The boat is filled from a truck and as it 
proceeds down the stream the fish are 
planted in small numbers in typical trout 
environments. The tank is refilled from 
time to time at available landings or road 
crossings. This is considered a_ better 
method than that of dumping fish by the 
thousands into one place. By using the 
tank boat they are evenly distributed and 
can be placed where their chances of sur- 
vival are better. 


Squaws, Suckers and Lawyers 
By Theodore G. Langguth 


HERE seems to be a general idea 

among some anglers who come from the 
East and South to fish for trout in the 
Northwest, that in this part of the country 
obnoxious or coarse fish do not inhabit the 
cold trout waters. It is true that trout 
practically hold undisputed sway in some 
places, but there are many waters in which 
they are associated with, and apparently 
outnumbered by, other uséless and destruc- 
tive species. West of the continental di- 
vide, the squawfish is one of these. This 
fish is trout-like in appearance and action. 
Seen in the water, especially those of 
smaller size, they are often mistaken for 
trout. It will rise to a fly, like trout, and 
I have caught some of large size with a 
plug, while casting for bass in sloughs. 
The squawfish grows to a large size. In 
lakes and rivers I have found them 2 feet 
in length. As a food fish it is in the class 
with mountain suckers, a bundle of small 
bones. Among trout it is like pigweed in a 
garden, or worse, for it is very destructive 
to them. Yet it is a shapely, pretty fish, 
greenish and silvery in color. 

It seems almost incredible that suckers 
are found at high altitudes in the West. 
These prowlers, like hogs in the water, fol- 
low trout and whitefish, or mountain her- 
ring and others, and gobble up all the 
spawn they can find. I have seen burly 

ckers, in late summer and fall, monop- 
ze deep holes in trout streams. As cold 
sather comes on, they drop back into the 
eper water of lakes or rivers, and in 
ring we find them in the smaller streams 
ain. There can’t be much natural re- 
oduction of other fish in waters where 
ckers are found. 

The ling, or fresh-water cod, is an un- 

ual and uncommon fish in the West. 

tunately, it apparently is not widely 


Neu! lhe Setter BASS-ORENO. 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT 





Imagine a Better Bass-Oreno! 


The Bass-Oreno which over 
2,000,000 fishermen have 
known for years—now is im- 
proved with better action, 
stronger construction, more 
uniform performance. It’s the 
greatest advance in wooden 
bait construction and design 
ever offered to anglers. It’s 
entirely new. No increase in 
price. 


See the Better Bass-Oreno at 
dealer’s. Or — get full descrip- 
tion in our new 1934 book, 


NEW! 


1934 EDITION 





NO OTHER BOOK LIKE THIS! 
1934 edition completely re- 
vised. Many color illustra- 
tions. Stories by noted 
outdoor writers. New 


fishing facts. Pictures 
authentic color illus- XS 


trations of various 
fish species. Shows 
what tackle for 


ef 
what fish. Mail af 4; 4 





the coupon for 
Free copy! 
Every fisher- 
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distributed in the West. The books tell us 
that it is essentially a lake fish and that 
it is found throughout the northern states 


| and in Canada. The first time I ran across 





In fact—I’m really the toughest enam- 
eled silk fly line in the world. New 
ideas, new fads and foreign finishes 
come and go—but I always stay—on 
top. I still remain the most popular 
and best fly casting line made. 


My patented finish, though tough, is 
very flexible. I stand hard wear and 
give extra long service. No matter how 
much or how little you want to pay for 
a fly line—just ask your dealer for 
Gladding’s SALINE and you'll get your 
money’s worth. 
I'm made in 7 sizes—I12 to 42 lb. test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 
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FLEETFIN SUPER ACTION ... 


Nirr4 MIGHTY KILLERS 
STRIP <O ey 
SPOON 

(Patented) 


Game fish strike with new life! Metal spoon of unique 
design duplicates a darting, wabbling silver minnow 
And the minnow-shaped strip personifies another minnow | 
in hot pursuit Irresistible to game fish Strip is made | 
from natural skin—pearly white, soft, resilient—yet 
strong as an ox. Has red head and double hook. Practi 
cally weedless. Get yours now! Trout size, 65c. Casting 
and trolling size, 7T5ec 
FLEETFIN MINNOW 

Made from natural skin! Dra- . 
matically natural in shape, 
coloring, texture and fish-ac 
tion Has double hook—is 
durable, economical. Get yours 
now! Trout size, 50c. Cast- > < 
ing and trolling size, 65c. "% i 

Your Dealer or Direct (Patented) oS 


THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1305 Elston Ave. Established 1 878 Chicago, mM. 
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RICHARDSON RODS— 
ALWAYS BETTER 


The smart style of Richardson Steel 
Fishing Rods will make you proud you 
own one. You will be delighted with 
its balanced casting action. Rich- 
ardson one-piece solid or jointed 
tubular rods are offered in a wide 
variety of designs—every rod an out- 
standing value. 

Wonderful Values, $1.80 to $8.25 
Ask your dealer or write for literature 


3162 
N. Sawyer Ave. 
CHICAGO 
ROD & REELCO. 














a ling in the West was several years ago, 
in Red Rock Lakes, Montana. Later I 
found him again in a small lake in north- 
western Wyoming. Upper and Lower Red 
Rock Lakes are large lakes in a high 
mountain valley of the Jefferson river. 
This is a wonderful region for wild wa- 
terfowl and shore birds, as well as for fish. 
It was once a favorite retreat for hordes 
of beautiful grayling. It is just too bad 
that such a good and useful fish as the salt- 
water cod, should have so useless and de- 
structive a fresh-water relative as the ling. 
Lake lawyer is a common name for him in 
the East, but that is a rather brash reflec- 
tion on our legal lights. 


‘Ts ling must be the black sheep of the 
cod family. As a fresh-water fish it 
seems that he would be nearer where he be- 
longs if he were classed with the cogfish, 
sucker or carp as far as usefulness is con- 
cerned. He is very destructive. I have 
found him full of little grayling and look- 
ing for more. Perhaps Indians did use 
him for food, but I have seen Indians dry 
and smoke salmon heads that were fly 
blown—food that no white man would eat 
unless he were starving. The ling looks 
like a cross between a catfish and an eel. 
He has a long dorsal and anal fin that ex- 
tend back to his rounded tail, and he has 
a long barbel on the chin, and small bar- 
bels at the nostrils. He is a tough looking 
bounder, and he grows to a large size. 
Any fisherman not familiar with this fish, 
who happened to land one of them, would 
probably be as far astray in trying to name 
it as was the Chinaman who exclaimed, 
when he saw a large catfish coming to the 
surface, “Ah, my brother from China.” 
We don’t expect to grow good stuff in a 
garden with weeds, and the ling among 
trout and grayling is like a rank weed in 
a garden of flowers. 


A Hunt at the Kinloch Club 


(Continued from page 15) 


was at the head of the line. 

“Why,” said Mr. DuPont, “it’s Old 
Sebastian! What a deer!” 

He turned and with a true sportsman’s 
genuine earnestness he shook the hand of 
Sebastian’s slayer. And I who watched 
this proceeding felt the pride that only he 
can know who has brought up a son to be 
a good hunter. 


Treasure Trout 


(Continued from page 17) 


aspect. In the flames I again see the weary 

prospector who has passed this trail be- 

fore us, who has rested on the very spot 
where we are camped. I think of the 
gold he has sought, and this thought re- 

minds me of the gold we are seeking. I 

see sporting gold rising from ether-like 

water, fighting a silken line and a wand 
of split bamboo. I muse over certain lines 
of Robert W. Service: 

“There’s gold, and it’s haunting and haunt- 

ing ; 
It’s luring me on as of old; 

Yet it isn’t the gold that I’m wanting, 
So much as just finding the gold... .” 
Lovejoy Lake lies like an alpine ge: 

below precipitous crags. Carson, Jona 

and I are in the highest of spirits, for is 
not a long day of sport before us? Favor 
ing our quest is a slight breeze which rij 





ples the surface to our satisfaction. The 
first performance of the day is furnished 
by Wid Carson, the novice angler, and it 
does the heart good to see him land a fine 
golden trout slightly less than two pounds, 
the largest which has yet been taken. 

In a little while we separate and I find 
myself wandering out on a_boulderous 
peninsula, lured by what appears to be deep 
water just off a low ledge of rock. Both 
above and below the surface I can see great 
fragments of granite which indicate prob- 
able pockets and fissures in the unseen 
depths. Who knows what lusty golden fish 
are hiding in these retreats? My move- 
ments are cautious. A dozen times a Royal 
Coachman is rejected, and I change to a 
Silver Doctor. But in turn the Silver Doc- 
tor, a Queen of Waters, and a Professor 
go from hat to leader and back again. Dis- 
inclined to desert such a promising location 
defeated, I dig out a small hammered brass 
spinner. To attain depth I fasten two 
split shot to my leader. 


Y CAST is short and easily directed. 
Twice I maneuver the lure through 
the depths of the rocky straits. Almost at 
the termination of a retrieve I feel some- 
thing strike the lure, a powerful something 





The author on the roof of the California 
ierras 


that rips line from my single action. A 
trout of fighting proportions! The next 
few minutes are engrayed among my finest 
memories. Five times the golden warrior 
is out of the water and rattling the spinner 
almost within my reach, so close am I to 
the scene of action. One wild leap carries 
the trout onto the sloping side of a water- 
bound boulder, and I hold my breath until 
the line is again taut and extending into the 
water. I am feeling that victory is almost 
mine when I suddenly become concerned 
about certain vibrations which are tele- 
graphed through my line. It is sad news. 
It means that either my leader or line is 
bein; yed against sharp submerged 
ere is no time to be lost! I in- 
tension on the line. It must 
! But no, the trout has chosen 

etreat. 
L ad strategy and give my contestant 
slack line. For more than a minute I wait 
nervously, and then, unexpectedly, I feel 
trength of the fish as he again makes 
1 into open water. Now I give him 
vutt, but his minutes beneath the rock 
n him renewed strength. I am 
1 few feet of line and momentarily 
ing a sight of my golden prize, 
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when my rod whips upward, wrapping 
dead line about my shoulder. My lead- 
er is frayed near its junction with the 
line. I have a hollow feeling deep with- 
in me. 

After an hour of casting in the vicinity 
of my excitement—a period which nets me 
three small goldens—I move on in search 
of another great trout that may prove latent 
with thrills. Half way around the lake 
and I have come beneath a pinnacle of 
vranite that lifts into the blue for more 
than 1000 feet. Idly contemplating the pos- 
sibility of a landslide I again limber up 
my fly rod. Here the mighty crags throw 
a shadow upon the water, and I again re- 
sort to a feathered lure, a Royal Coach- 
man. On my first cast I see action in the 
shaded depths. A lengthy golden trout 
flashes towards the fly but, for some reason, 
is frightened away at the crucial moment. 
I make an effort to increase the length 
of my cast, at the same time using a huge 
boulder as cover. Now I cannot observe 
the lure, but my fingers are alert to any 
exciting message that may come through 
the line. 


HE news of a smashing strike comes 

vividly, like a shock in the earth’s crust, 
and for a few seconds I am unbalanced 
and leaning against the rock. At length I 
regain my equilibrium and move by careful 
footing to the edge of the water. The 
fish has not yet shown himself and, like 
all anglers, I have visions of a record 
breaker. But prize winner or not, I feel 
certain that he must be fully as large as 
the one which has defeated me earlier in 
the day. My heart pounds vigorously and 
I vow to see that radiant fish enmeshed in 
iy landing net. But that the golden needs 


convincing I can readily see; the line is 
slicing through the water like a living 
thing. Fearing the submerged, sharp- 


edged rocks I do my best to kill this diving 
rush, and the tension brings the colorful 
battler out of his element. His glorious 
golden form quivers with strength and wild 
spirit! In those brief seconds I realize 
that here is the chosen fish of the Red 
Gods. They have created numerous and 
larger trout but none other with the 
sparkling individuality of the golden spe- 
cies, 

In the shadow of one of the nation’s 
loftiest peaks I live a short lifetime as the 
sensitive fly rod in my hands thrills to the 
whims of the hooked trout. Perhaps be- 
cause I have never abused wild creatures 
or nature I earn a reward that day in the 
Sierras. Still vigorous and protesting, even 
after many minutes of fighting, the golden 
trout dashes into the shallows to be greeted 
with the white meshes of a net. And 
mine is the silent exultation brought 
about by successful conquest. This bit of 
living gold I know weighs better than 
four pounds, perhaps even five and I ex- 


perience all the satisfaction of a rich 
discovery. 
My day of fishing is at an end. Drink- 


ing deep of the charm of the high country 
I strike out on the trail toward camp. My 
way leads me between elevations of rock 
and among dwarf pines struggling to exist 
at timber line. On a height of land I 
pause to look back upon Lovejoy Lake, a 
gem of the solitudes. As a sportsman sub- 


ject I bow before the granite shrine of the 
golden aristocrat. 

With these idle t! ; of inspiration 
and contentment—whi | know are being 
shared by my comp e visions of 
my immaterial frien 1e prospector, who 
has traveled the | tt before us. I 
look down upon ft flashing “gold” I 
have just “discc | wonder if 
he ever found c eci ore e 
sought. Some day | him there 
and ask. 
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Why Does a Bass Strike? 


(Continued from page 11) 


his domain. 

The other day I found a fresh-swal- 
lowed eight-ounce gizzard shad in a five- 
pound large-mouth which had just made 
three vicious assaults in rapid succession 
at a crippled minnow played tantalizingly 


over his head. Did that fellow strike be- | 


cause of his interest in a full dinner pail? 
Nev-er! Plug casters frequently take 
bass with sizeable frogs, suckers, or pick- 
erel in their maws, gluttonous fellows 
who have already bitten off more 


fered itself. These bass are not hungry 
—just cantankerous and spunky. 

It is not 
sometimes assault a plug through an ex- 
cess of animal spirits and love of excite- 
ment, just as they enjoy doing somer- 
saults and hand-springs in the water even 
when they are not feeding. In fact when 
bass are most boisterous in their play 
they are seldom actually feeding. Their 
make-up has in it an unusual degree of 
curiosity. Like Pandora they are often 
victims of their own curiosity. Have you 
ever watched a big fellow idling along 
behind your plug, blinking quizzically at 
it, but resisting your every effort to se- 
duce him into striking? He has too much 
curiosity not to be interested, but too 
much discretion to pursue the matter too 
far, so he shilly-shallies back and forth 
under your plug until you are almost 
ready for apoplexy. 
decide which one of his natural victims 
your lure most resembles. He is simply 
wondering what the devil that new- 
fangled contraption is anyway! 


NDER certain conditions a bass may be 

irritated and goaded into striking. If 
on occasion he is capable of showing exces- 
sive animal spirits, he is also capable of 
showing a cross-grained and dyspeptic 
disposition. Now and then you can make 
him so mad that he will throw discretion 
to the winds and strike regardless of the 
consequences. He simply develops a case 
of nerves. That may be the reason you 
get a strike on the umpteenth cast in the 
same water. An acquaintance of mine 
while practice-casting down a narrow en- 
closed run, hung a ten-pound big-mouth 
on the fourteenth cast. That old levia- 
than is almost bound to have seen the 
lure from the initial cast on. The crazy 
gadget prancing and cavorting above him 
finally got his goat, and he went for it 
there and then. 


NCE you have located the hangout of 

a big bass it is often possible to goad 
him into striking by working on his nerves 
and temper, a procedure somewhat ungen- 
tlemanly perhaps, but none the less effec- 
tive. For a program of irritation a sur- 
face plug is best, permitting as it does a 
greater freedom for the maddening ma- 
neuvers calculated to inspire the old 
man’s wrath, and affording the caster the 
added pleasure of seeing the results. A 
flashy product seems to be more tantaliz- 
ing than a drab one. A crippled silver 
flash is a first-class irritator. 

The biggest bass I ever took fell a vic- 
tim of his curiosity and temper. The old 
warrior had his headquarters under a 
sunken cypress raft, and he was usually 
“at home” when I called, but having out- 
lived the impetuosity of youth he was not 
to be hoodwinked by any ordinary tricks. 
He had a prodigious curiosity, however, 


about everything that happened in the | 


precincts of the raft. Whenever I threw 
into it a few times, the old homesteader 
would begin idling along behind my min- 
now, follow it nearly to the boat, then 
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nonchalantly about face and swim back 


to his hangout. I got into the habit of 
making a few overtures to him whenever 
I passed his “point” on my way up or 
down the lake. Sooner or later, I re- 
solved, I would catch him off guard and 
end the feud. 

So on one listless day when every fish 
in the lake seemed to be observing Lent 
I anchored my boat within casting dis- 
tance of the raft and decided to dedicate 
a few hours to my old friend. After a 
few casts he took up his regular practice 
of heeling my plugs back to the boat. 
The water was almost gin-clear, and the 
spectacle of this enormous big-mouth 
maddeningly chaperoning my plug back 
to the boat did my blood pressure little 
good. In my efforts to pique his curiosity 
or tantalize him into striking I used every 
lure I had, putting my plugs through 
every species of piscatorial acrobatics 
known. Then I made an accidental dis- 
covery that I have used to advantage 
several times since. 


O*. A long throw to the raft I got a 
brain-resisting backlash. Disregarding 
the dead minnow lying over the raft I 
went to work on that bird’s nest, which 
was tangled up fifty-seven ways from 
Sunday. In perhaps ten minutes I had 
the line straight again and started to 
reel in. When the dead minnow came 
suddenly to life, the old man, who had 
evidently been intently watching it all the 
while, gave the plug a terrific smack and 
hung himself. The next ten minutes am- 
ply repaid me for all the time and energy 
I had spent in trying to solve the old fel- 
low’s equation. Since that accidental 
discovery I have incorporated the hesita- 
tion waltz and ’possum-playing tactics as 
a regular part of the program whenever 
Barkis is not very willing. 

Many non-feeding bass strike through 
no other motive than self-preservation— 
the desire to protect their customary hab- 
itation and their favorite feeding ground 
from invasion. As a bass becomes older 
he is inclined to settle down, often at- 
taching himself to a submerged obstruc- 
tion and setting up a sort of squatter’s 
sovereignty over adjacent territory. He 
fancies himself an Alexander Selkirk, 
"monarch of all he surveys.” He hangs 
out a “Take Notice” sign for trespassers, 
and woe be unto the luckless transgressor 
who comes monkeying around his hang- 
out, whether the transgressor be an over- 
grown sucker, a meddling perch, or a 
waltzing pikie studded with gang hooks. 

Bass, especially pond large-mouth, be- 
come creatures of habit in their feeding 
activities, repairing regularly to the same 
bushy point or shallow cove-tip to waylay 
frisking minnows or unwary frogs. When 
he is lying in ambush for his prey he is 
as fractious as a setting hen and resentful 
of all intruders. He is extremely jealous 
of his favorite feeding preserve and will 
brook no poaching. He sets up a sort of 
Monroe Doctrine over that cove-tip and 
strenuously objects to a prancing plug 
horning in and messing things up. He is 
like a hound when he is feeding: a bad 
risk! 

A feeding bass evidently regards a vis- 
iting plug as a competitor for the same 
prey, a competitor that must be disposed 
of in summary fashion. Possibly he has 
sense enough to realize that an invading 
plug jeopardizes his food supply by scar- 
ing minnows away. Maybe he simply 
considers it as an unmitigated nuisance 
that ought to be abated. Or maybe he is 
like a dog with a bone in his mouth—dis- 
inclined to be bothered. At any rate he 
will hit a surface plug, properly cast and 
manipulated, harder and more often when 
he is feeding under such conditions than 
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at any other time. 

He will guard his bed even more sav- 
agely and visit retribution upon the head 
of anything that threatens to molest it, an 
admirable trait which some degenerates 
who call themselves fishermen take a sor- 
ry advantage of. As everybody knows a 
bedding bass is not a feeding bass, but 
because of the zeal with which he pro- 
tects his bed he may sometimes be be- 
trayed into assaulting a plug drawn vex- 
atiously and repeatedly over the area he 
is guarding. If a hooked live minnow is 
dropped into such a bed the male bass 
will repeatedly nudge it aside, but if min- 
nows are staked to the bed by short lines 
he will ultimately strike them as the only 
means of ridding himself of the menace. 
If there is ever a time when a fish should 
be held inviolable it is in spawning sea- 
son, yet South Carolina, I am ashamed 
to say, has no closed season on bass 
whatever, and some “heroes” take bass 
out of their beds by the simple expedient 
mentioned. 

Any one of a number of motives, there- 
fore, may be behind the action of a strik- 
ing bass. If he is actuated by a desire 
to feed, he is admittedly rather selective 
and analytical. But if he is striking out 
of pugnacity, animal spirits, or the neces- 
sity of repelling an invader, he is natu- 
raliy less discriminating, and in such 
cases whether a lure is a reproduction of 
a natural quarry seems to be more or less 
immaterial. The “life-likeness” theory is 
therefore far from being infallible, over- 
looking the omnivorousness of the species 
and being based on the assumption that a 
striking bass is always a feeding bass. 


Something to Crow About 


(Continued from page 19) 


the center of the crow’s body and squeezed 
the trigger as carefully as I ever did on the 
range. There was no foliage between the 
gun and the bird, yet when I[ fired he flew 
away unharmed. The heavy woods appar- 
ently deadened the sound of the shot for 
almost immediately another crow lit on a 
similar branch not far from the position 
of crow number one. Again I took lots of 
care and again I missed.- Then the air 
took on a blue tinge in my vicinity that 
was not due to atmospheric conditions. 
After laboring through the dense under- 
brush to the top of the hill and joining my 
companions at the automobile, I was in no 
condition to talk coherently about my 
misses. While I was cussing and mopping 
perspiration from my head as I rested on 
the running board of the car a crow 
alighted on the tip of a tall tree about 125 
yards down the rapidly descending road. 
This brought the bird about on a level 
with us and Coleman, taking a chance and 
a comfortable rest, fired from the sitting 
position. Much to our astonishment the 
bird dropped like a stone. It was a beau- 
tiful shot and one that gives the shooter a 
real thrill and calls for spontaneous con- 
gratulations. 


A& THOUGH to clinch his point and to 
prove to us that crow shooting in the 
Puget Sound country was quite different 
from that in Maryland where the maximum 
height of a tree does not exceed a hundred 
feet, Bill took us to a virgin growth of 
conifers that for some unknown reason had 
not fallen to the logger’s saw, where two 
of us got a taste of marksmanship such as 
we had never before experienced. In the 
cathedral-like gloom of a grove of mighty 
Douglas ffir, spruce, and cedar _ that 
stretched themselves heavenward until their 
tops blended with the blue of the sky we 
located ourselves where we could watch 


the dead top of a withered giant. As we 
waited for Bill to place himself and begin 
calling I marveled at the height of these 
trees, many with diameters greater than a 
large dining room table. So high were the 
trees and so dense the foliage overhead that 
3ill’s call seemed singularly faint as it 
filtered through the grove to the nearby 
beach. The first crows to answer slithered 
like large bats among the tall trunks and 
lit on dead limbs below the evergreen 
canopy above. One of these afforded a rea- 
sonable offhand shot which I took, getting 
that thrill that always comes when one 
scores without the aid of a rest. My shot 
echoing faintly through the hushed reaches 
of the grove started a clamor from the 
swarming blacks as they towered through 
the foliage and circled excitedly overhead 
A few finally settled on the dead snags 
of the trees we were watching, and Bill 
beckoned for us to shoot while he worked 
his call, at the same time slyly watching 
our efforts to drop a bird from its lofty 
perch. The Judge looked over his open 
sights at the fly specks above and shook 
his head dubiously. He was an expert 
with the 16 gauge when Chinese pheasants 
were a-wing but almost a total stranger 





The end of a perfect day 


to the small bore rifle. He motioned me 
to shoot. Remembering my two misses 
earlier in the day I now placed the cross- 
wires of the 5-A scope on the crow’s body 
and with the horizontal wire carefully lev- 
eled held my breath and squeezed. The 
Goddess of Luck was kind and the little 
hollow-point did its job in fine shape for 
the noisy black imp at which it was di- 
rected plumped to earth with a thud. Being 
anxious to see just where the crow had 
been hit I retrieved him with some diffi- 
culty and to my astonishment found that 
the bullet had cleanly lifted the crown of 
his head. Lady Luck certainly gave me 
that hit. 


ETHER it was the foliage that 
muffled the sound of our shots, or the 

fact that this particula 

had not beer 

seven of the big black 

finally quit 

shots were quit: 

sionally alight 

large alders t! it 

There the Judg tS 

sights to advantage 
Our tactics throug! that day were to 

cruise about the 1 until we located 


unch of crows 
riously, we got 
flows before they 
Several of the 
the birds occa- 
anches of some 
‘ts of the grove. 
to use his iron 
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birds and then try to conceal ourselves in 
a nearby grove of trees without the crows 
being aware of our presence. Occasion- 
ally we would take a shot from the car at 
a lone bird in a field or on a fence post 
but the best plan is to take cover and 
begin calling. Care should be taken to 
place one’s self so as to be able to observe 
the tops of dead trees because they are a 
favorite resting place for these birds and 
incidentally a crow perched thereon gives 
a distinct target. While misses were fre- 
quent there were enough easy _ shots 
throughout the day to keep up our morale 
when we failed to connect on the more 
difficult ones. Believe it or not, three of 
the birds that fell to my rifle were hit in 
the head although I had aimed at the body, 
which convinced me that the trajectory was 
much higher than the line of aim when the 
firing was nearly vertical. So doubtful 
was I of the exact performance of the 
bullet that I resolved to solve the problem 
practically, there being apparently no bal- 
listic formulae that could be applied. 

As the bullseye of the 2.72-inch indoor 
pistol target is about the size of the average 
crow’s body, not counting feathers and ex- 
tremities, I tacked one of these targets on 
the underside of a box which was swung 
from the halyards of our headquarters flag 
pole after placing a six-inch piece of hard- 
wood in the box for a bullet stop. When 
at the top of the pole the target was 125 
feet above the ground. Although not near- 
ly as high as many of the trees from which 
we shot crows, it did serve to show us 
how far from the point of aim the bullets 
hit when vertical firing was done at that 
height. 


FTER carefully sighting in the Model 
52 Winchester at 125 feet on the hori- 
zontal with a 5-A telescope sight, which is 
approximately an inch and a half above the 
axis of the bore, I fired several groups at 
the overhead target lying on my back and 
using a rigid muzzle rest as an aid. With 
Western Super-X .2Z long rifle (hollow- 
point) ammunition the groups at the over- 
head target were one and five-eighths 
inches away from the aiming point in the 
vertical plane of the barrel and scope. Then 
sighting the rifle horizontally at 75 yards, 
the distance at which we generally sight in 
for crows and after making it hit where 
aimed I fired again at the target overhead 
at 125 feet. There was then a divergence 
of two inches from the point of aim of the 
center of impact of the bullets. At a great- 
er height this divergence would be still 
more and that would account for my high 
hits on the crows when using the center 
of their bodies as an aiming point. One 
must remember that when a bullet is fired 
vertically the effect of gravity on the 
trajectory is quite different than when it is 
fired horizontally, and the greater the angle 
between the line of sight and the axis of the 
bore the greater will be the divergence 
of the bullet from the aiming point. 
Having become nearly as fascinated with 
this crow shooting game as Coleman was, 
I found that the interesting problems it 
presented appealed to us both with equal 
force, and in our desire to get the best 
shooting equipment for the game we soon 
graduated from the .22 long rifle ammuni- 
tion to the Hornet cartridge. While there 
is always some satisfaction in killing a 
crow at any range, the longer shots soon 
appealed to us much more than those close 
by, and the higher velocity and flatter 
trajectory of the Hornet ammunition made 
it possible to hit more regularly at a dis- 
tance. We also discarded the American 
scopes with their small fields and poor il- 
lumination and equipped our rifles with the 
foreign hunting type scopes with their 
Picket reticules and their larger and clear- 
er fields of view. From this procedure a 
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reader might believe that all the advan- 
tages go with the Hornet rifle but such 
is not the case, and if one merely wanted 
to get crows it can be done better with a 
good scope sighted rifle using the high 
speed .22 long rifle cartridges with hollow- 
point bullets than with a Hornet rifle. By 
way of comparing results Coleman and I 
spent two days experimenting with the two 
loads and at the end of the second day my 
bag was considerably larger than his and 
I used my Winchester 52 with Speed lock 
while he used a Sedgley Hornet rifle. 


Cre hitting average was about the same 
but the greater noise of the Hornet 
cartridge drove off the birds much more 
quickly than the lighter report of the long 
rifle cartridge and whereas we would, in a 
thick grove of trees, get several shots with 
the lighter load, the noise of the Hornet 
made our chances fewer. I also found that 
using the long rifle ammunition made me 
take more care in my aiming, holding and 
squeezing, to say nothing of the fact that 
I did less flinching with it. One essential 
to success in this game that should not be 
overlooked is the matter of calling crows. 
There is an art in calling that can be ac- 
quired with a little intelligent practice but 
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even the novice will have some success if 
he is careful to use a call with a good nat- 
ural sound and one that is capable of a 
good range in tone. A little calling is gen- 
erally better than a lot although at times 
repeated plaintive sqawks as given by a 
wounded crow will cause a flock to become 
wildly excited. During the nesting season 
or about the time the young birds begin to 
fly, if one can imitate the softer note of a 
young bird he will cause parent birds to 
almost circle his gun barrel in a decidedly 
fighting mood. Of the numerous calls we 
have tried the Perdew seems much the best 
and Coleman swears by it. Even when 
one becomes expert with the call he occa- 
sionally runs into a flock of wise birds who 
refuse to respond to his efforts, but these 
cases are rare. Recently we were hunting 
in the foothills near the Canadian border 
and on discovering a flock of large black 
birds circling about a small building in a 
clearing we cautiously concealed ourselves 
and began calling, expecting to see the 
crows immediately swarm about us as they 
usually do. Much to our surprise not a 
bird approached, and finally after putting 
all the artistry we knew into the effort, 
we gave up in disgust and tried to stalk 
the wary black devils in the clearing in 
which we had seen them. As we approached 
they took to wing and then we discovered 
that we had been trying to call a flock of 
large ravens whose call is decidedly dif- 
ferent from that of a crow. They were 
immense birds and we regretted our failure 
to obtain a specimen. We put this incident 
down to the credit of experience and we are 
now looking for a good raven call for sim- 
ilar emergencies. 

Now after more than a year of experi- 
ence, in which we have covered this terri- 
tory from Mount Rainier National Park 
on the southeast to Neah Bay at the en- 
trance to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, I 
agree with my old friend Bill Coleman 
that there is no more interesting sport than 
crow shooting in the Pacific Northwest, 
where trees are trees and not mere saplings 
of ash, oak or elm. 
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BEAN’S FISHING SHOE 


A new crepe soled shoe for early boat fishing, 
stream fishing, wet wading and early fall hunt- 
ing. Weight only 83 ounces per pair. Top 
specially treated, double texture rubberized 
duck that will not 
grow hard from wet- 
ting. Vamp same as 
used in our Maine 
Hunting Shoe. Low- 
est priced and most 
practical all around 
shoe we ever made, 
PRICES: 
10”, $3.20; 12”, $3.85 
Postpaid 
Shoe may be re- 
turned for full credit 
after one _  week’s 
wear if not absolute- 
ly satisfactory. 
Send for sample of 
canvas and rubber, 
also new Spring Cat- 


alog. 
L. L. BEAN 
346 Main St. 
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NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
GEP FLY ROD and 
BAIT CASTING ROD 


If your dealer is unable to 
supply you, send direct. 


Write for GEP-ROD catalog 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 


224 W. Illinois St., Chicago, IIl. 
Specialists in Steel Fishing Rods 














FLY ROD TIN LIZ—LIGHT! 


3 oles 
1/64, 1/32, 1/16 oz. 
Small size shown 





SAMPLE OFFER: Send dollar for the three sizes and 
two leaders, Catch more bass, trout and panfish with 
these light duralumin LIZZIES, They flutter and strug- 
gle and look like real cripples. 


NEW TIN LIZ TWINS 





2 sizes, % or % oz.—$l. Think, Bait Casters! These 
little Twins cast nice and get bass where big baits fail 
(also perch, ete.) Double headers too! Special—send dol- 
lar before April and get both sizes! 5c brings you spl. 
new gut bait casting leader. Catalog free. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 41 North St., Akron, Ohio 


NOT 
HOUSE 
BROKEN! 


We call him Scotty. When 
your guests put cigarettes in the 
ash tray—and Pet Scotty's head 
he'll raise his little hind leg and PUT OUT THE 
CIGARETTE. Convenient water sack inside Scott, 
poem ie Le ~ rr ne, —_ a funny use! 

> a a q 
A hy tong —both in attractive bronze finish. 




















8. a be had for $1.50 postpaid. Money 
feck” if “net ¥ completely satisfied. Remit to ONLY 

. 156 200 Fifth Ave 50 
—_ New York City * [Lesch, delivered 
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HE simplest way to prepare a deer 

skin is to make it into rawhide. Raw- 

hide is useful for laces and ties and 
various leather articles which need great 
strength as rawhide is much stronger than 
tanned leather. 

Soak the fresh hide in water until the 
hair slips—usually from three to five days. 
Deer skins need to be soaked in plain water 
only, but elk, moose and caribou may re- 
quire the addition of a small quantity of 
wood ashes before the hair and grain 
loosen. 

Push hair and grain off with a graining 
tool (some instrument with a _ square- 
ground edge like a skate blade). Remove 
tissue, fat and any meat from the flesh 
side with a sharp knife. Then while the 
hide is soft, stretch it on a stout frame as 
shown in Fig. 1. Note how top and bottom 
bars are notched into trees to withstand 
heavy strain. After the hide is laced in 
place with stout cords or thongs, twist 
each pair of laces with a short stick, 
drawing hide as tight as possible. Let 
it dry on the frame which must be in 
shade. Then remove and soften with equal 
parts of warm tallow and neat’s-foot oil 
rubbed into the flesh side. Or you can 
use viscol or any animal grease that 
is handy. 

To make buckskin, remove hair and 
grain as above. Since the best buckskin 
can be produced only from a hide of even 
thickness all over, pare down the thick 
spots with a sharp knife. If you are fear- 
ful of cutting the skin, stretch it so it 
dries flat and stiff and then work down 
these places with sandpaper. This is slower 
but safe. 








Fig. 1 WwW \ 


Buckskin is softened entirely by mechan- 
ical means. Instead of using chemicals— 
oils or acids—you work and manipulate 
the skin until its fibers are completely 
softened and broken and the hide becomes 
light in color and velvet-like in texture. 
Plenty of hard work is necessary and there 
is no other way to produce the best quality 
of buckskin, which is warmer than cloth, 
wears like iron, is proof against burrs and 
thorns and is noiseless and inconspicuous 
in brush. 

Before working any hide I prefer to trim 
it until the sides are almost square—at least 
even. Small pieces of skin can be rubbed 


How to Make Raw- 
hide and Buckskin 


By Maurice H. Decker 


and twisted in the hands, but the trimmed 
skin of a large deer is rather difficult to 
handle. A little ingenuity however will 
save the worker much labor. Fig. 2 shows 
how the skin can be pulled across the edge 
of a board nailed to two trees. Get a 
husky man on either end, let them bear 
down plenty and the hide soon becomes 
supple. If it dries before you have fin- 
ished, wet it again. Your task is done 
when any skin dries out soft in every spot 
after a good soaking. 


F one man is working alone Fig. 3 shows 
how he can save himself considerable 
work. Double the skin over a tree limb 
and tie the ends together. Insert a stout 





Fig. 2 


stick and twist hide just as tight as you 
can. Fasten stick so it can’t untwist and 
let skin dry. Remove stick, soften hide 
with water and twist up again. Repeat as 
many times as are necessary. Change ends 
of skin at intervals. 

A third method is shown in Fig. 4. Clamp 
upper end of hide and let lower edge hang 
free. Make a hardwood tool shaped like an 
axe head. Grasp this in right hand, pull 
down on bottom of skin with left and 
scrape the edge of your tool against hide 


A 








at an angle of 30 degrees. This softens 
skin and puts a smooth hard glaze on its 
surface. You can use a hatchet head for 
> work if the edge is carefully rounded 
off. 

The next step in producing buckskin is 
the dressing or “dubbing” with deer brains. 
Hunters who intend to make buckskin 
should split the skull of the animals they 
shoot and remove the brains. These can be 
mixed with moss and dried by the camp 
fire in a ball for future use if desired. 
Simmer brains in water until they are 
a thick, even paste and rub this into the 
flesh side of the hide. Another way is 





Fig.: 4 


to boil brains one hour in one gallon of 
water. Place hide in tub, pour liquor over 
it and work as much as possible into 
the skin. 

Now if the hide is still stiff you can 
work a very little oil into the hard spots 
although this is not genuine Indian tan 
practice. 

The final treat- {| 
ment is smoking. .s | 
Smoke closes the 
pores, toughens and 
colors the hide and 
gives it the highly 
desirable quality of 
drying soft after be- 
ing wet. If you have > 
two hides to smoke, —~. ( -— =. — 
lace them together “SB 
into a rough bag. Tig. 5 
Sew a cloth neck 
or extension to the open end to protect 
skins from the fire’s heat. Hang this bag 
up from a tripod of poles or a tree limb 
and build a small fire under the end of the 
cloth which is held open by a hoop of green 
wood. (Fig. 5.) 

Keep the fire well choked with half- 
decayed wood. Never allow flame to break 
out. When the inside of the skins are 
smoked to the desired color, a deep yellow 
or light brown, they are done. Usually only 
the outside or hair side of the skin is 
smoked although you can smoke both sides 
if you wish. 

‘Another smoke set-up that can be used 
for small skins or pieces of hide consists 
of a fire pit, covered trench and barrel. It 
is shown in Fig. 6. Skins can be fastened 
to inside of barrel with thumb tacks or sus- 


i i pee as a a on ae fe 








pended from cross pieces. If the latter 
method is used, change them about several 
times while they are being smoked. 


Fig, 6 








Footwear for Snowshoeing 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ec KINDS of footwear are popular 
with men who use showshoes. In the | 
extreme North where temperatures may | 
drop to 30 and 40 or more below zero, 
nothing has ever been found to excel the 
dry-tanned moosehide moccasin worn over 
plenty of wool socks. In extreme tempera- 
tures hunters and trappers will sometimes 
year two pair of such moccasins, a small 
joe a large pair with layers of socks be- 
tween. These moccasins need not be 
waterproof for in the extreme cold there 
is no free moisture or wet snow for 
them to absorb. Jack Frost attends to 
that. 

For less rigorous climates many snow- 
shoers wear oil-tanned moccasins over their 
one or two pair of socks. This leather is 
not dry-tanned, but is finished and oiled 
to resist moisture and the wearer usually 
greases it regularly to help exclude damp- 
ness and snow water. I am not so sure 
that these oil-tanned moccasins are the very 
best for moderate cold conditions. Many 
times one will encounter wet melting snow 
and there is always the likelihood of snow 
melting on one’s feet from the friction and 
movement of his boots. It takes a lot of 
grease to exclude snow water from leather, 
especially when the wet snow is being 
rubbed constantly against the foot. 

For moderate temperatures I am a firm 





believer in the rubber-bottom, leather-top | 


type of boot or shoe for snowshoeing. Yes, 
I hear the exclamations of horror from the 
folks who detest rubber boots. Impossible 
for my feet you are saying. But is it? 
Think a bit. What happens when you 
grease up a pair of moccasins enough to 
turn water? You simply turn them into a 
pair of rubbers. They are just as cold, 
just as poorly ventilated as rubber and they 
have the additional fault of freezing hard 
and stiff in zero weather. 


TH rubber bottoms do not get any 
harder in moderate drops of tempera- 
ture. They are always soft and comfort- 
able. Present styles are built correctly 
with broad, comfortable toe and a split 
backstay seam that does not rub and chafe 
the heel. If you will take just as much 
pains to change, dry and wash your socks 
with the rubbers as you must when you 
wear oil-tanned moccasins, your feet won't 
suffer any more from tenderness. No mat- 
ter how wet the snow gets or how much it 
sticks to your feet and melts on them, 
they will always be dry. Your socks 
will become damp from foot moisture of 
course, but they do the same under oiled 
moccasins. 

Rubber-bottom hunting boots need not 
be so much heavier than moccasins. There 
are light and feather-weight types that do 
not burden your stride. The low rubber 
heel on some styles will not interfere with 
the snowshoe. And it is possible to fit 
these boots with spring-arch innersoles 
which eliminate the tiresome flat-footed 
feeling that moccasins produce in feet ac- 
customed to well supported shoe arches in 
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RUSSELL 
4 


Whe 
| CHIEF 


das 


Russell Moccasins are as perfect 
as human hands can make them. “A 
Skilled craftsmen perform every iy + 


detail of construction with pains- 
taking care. Only the finest close- 2 

ain Paris Veals are used. This =@ 
eather stays soft and re 
wears like iron—an anys? 
water out. 


You don't know “what iy 
comfort means—how dry your 
feet can be kept—and how 
much hard service a boot can 
ive—until you wear Russells.’ 
here is no other boot like 
Russell's—no other footgear 
that gives you so much satis- 
faction and personal pride for 
your money. Can be resoled 
many times. There are Rus- 
sell's 20 years old still in 
service. 
Write for prices and free il- 
lustrated catalog showing com- 
7“ e~ line of Boots, Light Pacs, 
Vading Shoes, Camp and Ca» 
noe Moccasins and Golf Ox- 


WALTON fords for men and women. 





W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


MOCCASINS 











everyday walking. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 

HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 

Furs Repaired or Remodeled 

Send for Catalog 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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DOESN'T IT SEEM A i, SURE ae Cae 
SHAME TO THROW 
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HERES AN AD THAT SAYS ME MOUNTING THESE SPECI- 
| CAN LEARN TAXIDERMY] Mg MENS IS MORE FUN THAN 
AT HOME IN JIESHOOTING THEM. THIS WILL 
MY SPARE TIME. Y MAKE $47 PROFIT 
I'M GOING TO 
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WE CAN +0 MOUNT BIRDS 
Send Coupon for Free Book 


Tells all about brewer oma Hl mtd you can learn at 
home to mountlife-ike®™ imalis, Game-' 


Fish. Save your val 
den, Learn genuine 
feather buckskin . . 
squirrels, rabbits, owls, even frogs, into marvelous craft-work 
‘oups, poth useful and humoro not b 
marvelous hobby, great fun and fas 
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po sy tA for evegtemen; sell your < own mounts; 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
OUTDOOR KNIFE 


Just the kind of an im- 
proved knife that every 
& Sportsman and Boy 
Scout has hoped 
for. Extra fine 
steel that holds 
a keen edge. 
A wonder- 
full value at 
the new 













Was 
$2.00 
Now 


$1.50 


Send check or 
money order today 
while special offer 
lasts. Knife sent pre- 
paid. Money back if not 





satisfied. Say Recad 
Damascus Steel Products Corp. panes 
2217 Kishwaukee St., Rockford, Ill. price. 





BOOKS ON CAMPING 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


Send for free list of the OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mt. Morris, Illinois 





% SLEEP Warm Where Night Finds You=- 





Get the remarkably efficient and delightfully 
light protection of a Woods Two-Star Arctic 


Junior summerweight robe. Interlined with genu- 
ine Everlive down from Northern waterfowl. 
Lined with soft wool plaid flannel. Covered with 
light, tough, wind-and-wetproof fabric. 


Always Sure of Perfect Comfort 
In Your World Famous 


OODS siceping nove 
W Sleeping Robe 
Self regulation for all changes of weather. For 
tent, cabin, cottage, sleeping porch or out in the 
open. Two sizes: Large, $55.50; Medium, $46.50. 
Order from your dealer or direct from us. We 
pay shipping cost anywhere in the U. S. Write 
now for free folder showing all our famous 
Woods Sleeping Robes. 


Woods Mfg. Company, Ltd., 3410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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If you are tired of experimenting with 
boot greases and weary of damp socks 
and aching insteps, try a pair of light 
hunting boots with rubber bottoms. Get 
the 10-inch height for average work. Such 
a shoe is not necessarily limited to snow- 
shoeing—it can be worn for any cold 
weather outdoor sports—hunting, ice fishing 
and the rest. 


Waterproofing for Hunting 
Boots 


Att. rains and snow mean wet feet un- 
less you treat your leather boots to ex- 
clude moisture. Here are some good 
formulas for home preparation. 

Melt a pint of tallow and melt a 6-inch 
square of auto inner tube into it while hot. 
Hold rubber with pliers and apply match 
to lower end. Rubber will drip off into 
tallow as it melts. : 

Mix equal parts paraffin and neat’s-foot 
oil; or equal parts beeswax and neat’s- 
foot; or equal parts tallow and neat’s-foot ; 
or two parts pine tar and three parts cod- 
liver oil, boil together to mix; or one part 
paraffin and two parts vaseline. Any boot 
compound works best when applied warm 
to warmed leather —M. H. D. 


Camp-Made Soap 
By Maurice H. Decker 


AMPERS and woodsmen need never 

run short of soap as long as they have 
wood ashes and the fat of game or bacon. 
Fair soap can be made by boiling wood 
ashes in rain water. Let the mixture settle 
and pour off the liquid lye. This is rather 
weak for soap and should be boiled down 
until it floats an egg. Then melt the fat 
or grease, boiling it to drive off any water, 
let it cool and when just warm, add the 
lye. Boil both for fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring well. Pour out in a pan and cool. 
Caution: never add lye to fat that is 
boiling hot. It may explode with serious 
results. 

Better soap is made by rigging up a lye 
leaching outfit. Woodsmen in permanent 
camps find such a device useful for making 
their entire supply of soap. Procure a 
barrel or section of hollow log. Even a 
five-gallon can will do if nothing better is 
at hand. Remove both ends from barrel 
or can and set on a platform of boards or 
slabs. Gouge a small groove around the 
bottom of the barrel in the platform, lead- 
ing it off the front edge. Platform should 
slant a little to the front. Set a pail or 
can here to catch the lye. 

Pack a layer of coarse grass in the bot- 
tom of the barrel and fill it with well 





Woodsman's Ash Hopper 
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tamped hardwood (no pine) ashes. Make 
a hollow in the top of the ashes and pour 
in a pail of rainwater. In a day or 
two it will start dripping out the bot- 
tom. Add more water when the first pail 
disappears. 

The first run of lye will be strong 
enough for soap without boiling down. 
What comes from succeeding pails of water 
should be poured back in the barrel and run 
twice. Use about half as much lye as you 
have grease. This home-made soap can be 
scented with a little strong infusion of 
sassafras root if you take the B. O. and 
M. S. ads seriously. A package of borax 
stirred in when made improves its cleans- 
ing ability. 


Bighorns in Bandit Land 


(Continued from page 21) 


known by that name. It is now the O. 
cornosa, 

“These wonderful animals with horns 
like battering rams,” explains the natur- 
alist, “in size as well as in ancestry, are 
the grandfathers .of all the sheep. The 
largest ram of our Rocky Mountains is 
a pigmy compared with a full grown 
argali,” 

The Rocky Mountain sheep, the O. can- 
adensis, is a descendant of the Asiatic 
sheep, having invaded Alaska via the 
Bering Sea, where there was probably 
a land connection at the time. From 
Alaska the emigrants roamed down along 
our Western coast, into Mexico and 
Lower California. 

As we sojourned in the mountains 
Father Pierre proved hospitality personi- 
fied. So long accustomed to voicing the 
dialect of the north lands, he found it 
rather difficult to mouth the almost for- 
gotten phrases of our difficult English 
language. 

So often has he been attacked by ban- 
dits, he explained to us, that he finds it 
necessary to maintain a small arsenal for 
defensive purposes. The hills were full 
of marauders, he said. “So full, that for 
many years the government refused to 
issue passports into this part of the coun- 
try. They could never guarantee pro- 
tection to travelers or residents. 

“That,” he concluded, “is why a priest 
has to turn soldier at times.” 

His weapons are all old pieces of na- 
tive manufacture. Most of them are long, 
unwieldy things, match-locked and muz- 
zle-loading, requiring the services of two 
men to operate. One man holds and 
aims, the other loads and fires. 


HE veteran priest was quite amused 

when we returned to camp one eve- 
ning, toting with us the day’s kill of three 
wolves. Our native carrier had refused 
to carry them for us, and had, in fact, 
deserted us when we had asked him to 
assist. 

“What did you ask him to do for you?” 
queried the priest when we told him of 
our difficulty with the man. 

“Why! Just asked him to see that the 
wolves’ heads and hides were gotten back 
to camp!” 

The old man threw back his head and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

“That’s just what I thought,” he finally 
subsided. “Liu came back here hours 
ago, sulking like a child. He seemed 
nervous, too, but I could get no explana- 
tion from him.” 


“But why should he have run off that . 


way?” I asked. 

“Because in using the actual transla- 
tion of the word wolf, you threw the fear 
of the gods into him. The natives here 
have a terrible superstitious fear of 





wolves and will never refer to them }, 

that name. They call them the ‘wild dog’ 

If you had spoken of them that way you 

— have had no trouble at all with 
iu. 

The next day we were afforded a most 
unusual opportunity of seeing how the 
nomads of the Mongolian plains protect 
their stock from the maraudings of the 
dreaded beast. We started out early in 
the morning, climbing a stretch of lower 
hills until, descending at the other side, 
we found ourselves on the sage grass 
plains that stretch out into the endless 
wastes of the Gobi, or Desert of Shamo. 
Not far from where we descended was 
a group of yurts, the circular, portable 
dwelling places which mean home to the 
Mongol nomads. They are constructed 
on a woven framework of bamboo and 
are covered with canvas, felt or other con- 
venient material. When the nomad owner 
desires to move, he merely dismantles the 
light structure, packs it on the back of 
a pack animal, he and his family mount 
their own shaggy haired beasts, and they 
all “silently steal away.” 


S WE moved toward the enclosure a 
terrific din arose from the men clus- 
tered about. We at first thought that 
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our arrival had caused the excitement. 
In a very few moments, however, we 
saw several of the men hurriedly mount- 
ing their ponies and dashing off in 
yelling pursuit of a number of dark 
shapes that sped before them like the 
wind. 

We were dismounted, hence could not 
follow to see what it was all about. In 
a half hour or so, however, the group 
returned with wild yells of greeting. A 
pack of wolves had appeared near the 
few mangy cattle outside the portable 
village. Always prepared for such action, 
the horsemen had mounted to pursue the 
animals. They carried with them a sort 
of lasso loop attached to the end of a 
long bamboo pole in such way that a 
jerk on the end of the rope, which was 
carried in the hand, would tighten the 
loop. With these, they chased the wolves 
until they were able to slip a noose about 
the neck of one or more, and were thus 
able to capture the beasts alive. The 
wolves thus caught, if old beasts, are 
poisoned and their hides sold to wander- 
ing fur traders. The very young animals 
are sometimes trained by the Mongols, 
and afterward serve to protect the stock 
of the nomads against other wild attack- 
ers. 

The machine-gun-like rat-tat-tat of 
thousands of chukar—red-legged par- 
tridges—was heard throughout our stay 
in the hills. As if by magic the birds 
would appear and disappear from and 
into the rocks, plains and hillsides. We 
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eet lence. When Hiram Walker, in 1858, 
founded this now vast business, he laid down hard- 
and-fast principles of quality and purity. Those 
principles have not been changed in 75 years. They 


are practiced faithfully today, in every process of 
distilling and leisurely mellowing “Canadian Club” 
— whose age is attested by the government’s official 
stamp which seals the bottle. Those same prin- 
ciples are your assurance that any product bearing 
the name of Hiram Walker & Sons measures up to 


the high standards so evident in “Canadian Club.” 


Haram Wilber V. LOVE 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO +, + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcobolic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is tinlawful. 
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bagged fifty on our first day out, and re- 
turned to Tientsin with several hundred, 
which graced the tables of the company 
messes in the regiment. 

We saw droves and droves of antelope 
and gazelle. Even a herd of wild horses 
once drummed within our ken. Several 
score of bustard, averaging thirty pounds 
apiece, were shot and taken back with us. 
(The Canada goose seems to be the near- 
est American approach to this deliciously 
flavored game bird.) 


T WAS with real regret that we packed 

our things, bade goodbye to Father 
Pierre and started on our way back to 
the American Barracks. Nowhere else 
have I seen game in such variety and 
abundance. The reason for such a sup- 
ply, of course, is the inaccessibility of 
the region and the widespread fear of 
the bands of brigands which for years 
have made this section of the Inshan 
Gargans their lair. 

“Father Pierre,” I commented, upon 
preparing to depart from his little es- 
tablishment, “we have heard so much 
about bandits since we started out to 
come here, yet we haven't seen or heard 
a thing since we actually arrived here. 
Where are they now?” 

“You heard shooting yesterday, you 
remember?” queried the old Frenchman. 
“Well—that was a bandit activity. For 
some weeks they have been busy with a 
war of their own. Two groups are at- 
tempting to drive each other out of the 
hills. Otherwise, you would surely have 
been bothered ere this.” 

I spoke awhile ago of the discovery 
which I made in Tientsin, on my return 
here with the great horns of the Emperor 
ram. This is what I learned! 

My horns, with an overall spread of 
twenty-nine inches, seem to have been 
the largest specimens brought out of 
North China. Maybe I am wrong, but 
we have found no record of anything 
larger from this part of the world. Ab- 
solutely perfect trophies in every re- 
spect, their remaining measurements are 
as follows: left horn, length, 47% 
inches; right horn, length, 47% inches; 
left horn, basic circumference, 17% 
inches; right horn, basic circumference, 17 
inches. 

Colonel Reynolds J. Burt, commanding 
officer of all the United States Army 
Troops in China, was chairman of the 
committee of three Regular Army officers 
which, assisted by a Tientsin taxidermist, 
checked and recorded these figures. 


Port Aransas Lore 
(Continued from page 23) 


part of the reef where the bogus flounder 
was hid this man began pulling the wire 
a little so the fisherman would be sure to 
see it. On noticing the fish he instantly 
struck it with his gig as hard as he pos- 
sibly could, but it was so tough and thick 
that his gig only bounced off. He quickly 
recovered it and as his prey continued to 
move, not away from the reef as he ex- 
pected but towards it, he struck again 
and again with the same results. In his 
excitement he dropped his lantern, put- 
ting out his light, but that flounder was 
of such size that he could still see it 
even at night. Hearing his yells we all 
went back to the boat. He could hardly 
talk, but tried to explain: “Boys, that 
flounder was six to eight feet across the 
back, and I couldn’t drive my gig in it; it 
kept going right towards the reefs and 
when it got there went up on the reef and 
then across it. I was riding it all the 
time and sticking my gig in it, but it 
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never paid any attention to me and kept 
on going ’til it got in the deep water.” 
As a matter of fact this was exactly what 
happened, as the wire was pulled ‘til the 
flounder stopped at the pulley. All you 
who have fished can imagine the scene 
on that boat, he protesting on his word as 
a gentleman that every word he said was 
true, while part of that bunch of hard- 
ened sinners were raising their hands to 
their heads and making all sorts of sug- 
gestive motions, indicating that he had 
wheels up there; others suggested that 
the boat turn back to Houston so he could 
be put in a sanatorium at once. 


E never tired of telling this experi- 


ence and was never informed of the . 


true facts as it was too good a treat to 
hear him tell it to a group of flounder 
fishermen who knew the ways of flound- 
ers and how timid and easily scared they 
are. Someone would usually ask him 
what brand of whiskey he was drinking 
that night, which would make him so 
indignant that he would get hold of one 
of us to prove that he was sober and that 
we had no liquor on board. 

The worst pests, especially when the 
water is clouded, are the hardheads or salt- 





STARTS YOUNG 


Here is 12-year-old Don Burch of Chicago 
with a 21-pound muskie he hooked and 
landed by himself in Sand Lake, Wis. 


water cats which are really the scavengers 
of the salt water. They are unfit for food 
but a very painful wound results if one 
gets stuck by either their back or side 
fins. These are very sharp and covered 
with a slime which secretes a poison, 
making the wound hurt for hours or even 
days, if very deep. The best way to 
handle these wounds is to cut the place 
open at once with a sharp knife, and con- 
tinue washing it out with salt water until 
the pain ceases. 

At some seasons the stingarees (or 
Sting Rays) are very plentiful; the small 
ones in the bays and bayous, and the 
large ones in the Gulf. They are value- 
less except that I have known stockmen, 
after cooking them, to feed them to their 
hogs. Stingarees can make a painful 
wound. They strike with their sting, 
which is a bonelike spear located at the 
upper base of the tail. They will not 
strike, however, unless stepped on or 
otherwise violently disturbed. I have 
been struck by these fish several times 
and if driven in deep it takes a hard pull 
to drag the sting out as it is barbed along 
the sides. The stingaree is much dreaded 


_their shells. 


by most people, who seem to think the 
wound might prove fatal, but I seldom 
have to do much except to open the 
wound fully with a knife as soon as the 
sting is pulled out, clean out the slime 
and keep bathing in salt water for several! 
hours. 


N the Gulf stingarees get to be of con- 

siderable size. I never caught one on 
a line that would weigh over 150 pounds, 
but have seen many large ones caught 
in seines. The largest one I ever knew 
caught this way was taken to the docks 
to be weighed. I don’t remember the ex- 
act weight, but it was something over 
1,600 pounds. 

Another fish which feeds along the 
shore during summer and fall is the whit- 
ing, known locally as the hogfish. They 
do not get to be of any great size but are 
very good eating except when seaweed is 
running. They have a great fondness 
for seaweed crabs and eat them until 
their flesh tastes of iodine. Whiting run 
in weight from one to five pounds. They 
usually feed in the Gulf surf and are hard 
vicious biters, having a tough mouth, so 
nearly every bite means a fish. To show 
how they bite—I got sixty-two in a little 
over one hour one time when fishing on 
St. Joe Island, and imagine 100 or more 
could have been caught if sufficient bait 
had been available. 

During the fall and winter months I 
enjoy catching sheephead along the jetties 
so much that a lot of the boys call me 
Mr. Sheephead. This sport is fine: not 
because they are any gamer than other 
fish, but because they are so hard to catch. 
I don’t know of any fish more foxy than 
a sheephead, and the inside of the mouth 
is a bony structure making it difficult to 
get them with a hook. They feed mostly 
on small shellfish that are found among 
the rocks or on piling, and the best bait 
for them is fiddler crabs which can be 
dug up in the flats and kept alive in cans 
or bottles. If these cannot be secured 
hermit crabs (locally known as _ conks) 
are used. These are taken to the fishing 
grounds in their shells and cracked with 
a hammer when needed. Fiddlers can be 
kept almost indefinitely by putting them 
in a box filled with moist earth, and 
fiddling is quite an industry among the 
small boys. They dig them out or catch 
them at night and sell to fishermen at so 
much per dozen. 


Vy Bee using for bait it is necessary 
to deprive these crabs of their 
fiddles, as they can bite pretty hard with 
them. Conks are the most plentiful and 
easiest to get, as they abound along the 
shores of the lagoons and small bays, 
usually staying in the shallow water but 
sometimes coming to land if they can find 
feed there. They have a way of drawing 
back into their shells when disturbed, 
but if left alone for a few minutes will 
put out their claws followed by their 
heads, the remainder of the body staying 
inside the shell. If the danger has passed 
they will make off in a slow shuffling 
gait. They have two powerful claws in 
front which can give a hard nip, so after 
cracking the shells we are careful to 
break off these claws. 

A friend of mine who had never seen 
a conk came down to see me at Port 
Aransas. When we went out in the edge 
of the bay to gather conks for bait, he 
complained that all he found were dead 
conks, as they appear so when drawn into 
I told him that some of 
them might be, but most of them were 
alive, the only way to tell being to run 
the end of his finger around the inner 
curve of the shell and find out if the conk 
was at home. 
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The next one he picked up, he tried this 

plan, and when after a series of wild 
eile he finally succeeded in getting the 
claws of the conk unfastened from the 
end of his finger, he came to me and said, 
“That one sure was at home.” From that 
time on the boys called him the conk 
tester. 

One of the secrets of catching sheep- 
head is to bend the lower end of the hook 
very sharply; they will often clamp down 
on it, and the harder they bite, the worse 
the point will stick them. If one is quick 
enough the fish can be taken from the 
water without the hook being stuck in it 
at all—the hook falling out as soon as 
the sheephead’s mouth is opened. 


Some years ago a man moved to Hous- 
ton from some point in Mexico, where 
sheephead were plentiful, and was con- 
tinually bragging that he could catch 
more sheephead than anybody else alive, 
so the boys arranged a match between us. 
Each was to use any kind of hook, line, 
bait, or lure he wanted, but we were to 
fish at the same place. On arriving in 
the morning, he picked out the best spot 
and went to fishing at once, and had 
caught four or five before I began. I 
had taken along a mason fruit jar, in the 
lid of which I had punched a lot of small 
holes so water could circulate freely. 
Taking this jar and a hand net I went 
into the grass along the edge of the bay 
and caught eight or ten small shrimp, 
putting them in the jar after filling it 
with water. I then took a copper wire 
from my grip and after fastening one end 
of it to the lid of the jar, sunk it in the 
deeper water where I wanted to fish, se- 
curing the upper end of the wire by my 
side. After waiting a few minutes I could, 
by keeping the wire close to my ear, hear 
the sheephead striking the jar in an effort 
to get at the shrimp. By letting down a 
hook baited with the same kind of shrimp 
as those in the jar, I was able to catch 
them right along; as they continued to 
be attracted by the captive shrimp all 
day, I did not have to fish very hard and 
when leaving time came had about twen- 
ty-five more than he did. After the fish 
had been counted he came up to me and 
said, “You sure did put it over me. Would 
you mind telling me how you did it?” 
I reached over, took hold of the wire, and 
pulled up my jar. He examined it close- 
ly, then said, “If I did get beat, I learned 
something new.” 

At certain seasons of the year when 
water is clear and sheephead are feeding 
near the surface, spearing them is great 
sport; but to get results with a spear re- 
quires a lot of practice, and few get very 
expert at it. I have, however, known sev- 
eral spearmen who go to some of our 
jetties every year in order to indulge in 
this sport, and will take sheephead in no 
other way. 


I SAW a sheephead caught in such a 
peculiar way a few years ago at Port 
Aransas that it might pass for the pro- 
verbial fish story. While fishing on the 
jetties, with my partner only a short dis- 
tance away, I saw him pull out a sheep- 
head, and after looking at it for a mo- 
ment he brought it over for me to see be- 
fore taking it off his hook. I could hard- 
ly believe my eyes when I looked at it. 
He had not hooked that sheephead at all! 
The fish had been hooked by some one 
else and the line had broken, leaving the 
curved part of the hook in its mouth, 
but the eye of the hook outside. He had 
in some way run the point and barb of 
his hook through the eye of the old rusty 
hook that was already in the sheephead. 


(Continued in our next issue) 
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our doctor’s 
RIGHT HAND 
MAN! 





No greater tribute can be paid to your druggist than the 
trust your doctor places in him to fill the prescription 
that may be the means of saving a life. 


In order to keep faith with doctors and the public, a 
druggist constantly must keep on hand large stocks of 
fresh, rare drugs and pure ingredients. For if a drug is 
not fresh, an ingredient not pure, the finished medicine 
may be worthless! 


Thus your druggist needs to be a man of Conscience j 
as well as a man of Science. Give him the business his 
present and potential usefulness to you and the commu- 
nity deserves! 


Illustrated are three famous brands 
of prophylactics made by Julius 
Schmid, Inc. RAMSES, super-quality 
rubber; SHEIK, the popular priced 
favorite; FOUREX (XXXX), the 
perfected skin. Sold only thru drug 
stores—the accepted legal distribu- 
tors of prophylactics. Buy your drug 
store merchandise from druggists! 














i 
Ramses: Sheik - Fourex 
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Nautical Terms 


Translated 
By Don Richards 


PROJECT a plain landlubber into a 
group of old salts of twenty or thirty 
years experience on the water and much of 
their talk so far as his understanding goes 
might as well be Chinese or Hindustani. 
In the hope of easing the amateur’s em- 
barrassment in these situations we offer the 
following incomplete explanation of terms 
which mean one thing to a sailor and noth- 
ing to a greenhorn. 

The bow of a boat is its front end. The 
stern is the rear. Going for'ard means go- 
ing towards the bow, going aft is going 
towards the stern. 

When you face the bow of a boat the 
left hand side is port and the right hand 
side is starboard. Unless you memorize 
these things it is quite possible to get com- 
pletely lost on board a 30-footer when the 
skipper starts bawling orders. 











Illustration of nautical terms relating 
to sails 


The greenest hand knows a mast, but 
some of the special sticks may not be so 
well understood. Yards are the poles at 
right angles to the masts. Their function 
is to spread the sails. The boom is the 
movable spar at the bottom of the sail that 
swings with the wind or when you change 
course, and is what you must dodge in 
small sail craft to avoid being conked. 
(Conked is not a nautical term but a good 
one for the landlubber to use in self-de- 
fense.) 

A gaff is the spar that spreads the top of 
the sail. The bowsprit is the stick project- 
ing out from the bow of the boat. The 
foremast is that mast nearest the bow— 





the for’ard mast. The mainmast is the 
second, the mast next to the foremast. The 
missenmast is the next one back of the 
mainmast. 

Stays are stout ropes that support the 
masts fore and aft; shrouds are guy ropes 
that support them starboard and port. Rat- 
lines are smaller cross lines connecting the 
shrouds and form steps of a sort of rope 
ladder in the rigging. 


A PAINTER is merely a mooring rope 
fastened to the bow of a small boat. 
Sheets are ropes or lines (lines smack 
more of the sea) fastened to the corners of 
the sails. Braces are lines used to swing 
the yards about. 

Don’t get nervous when somebody men- 
tions a clew. It’s merely the corner of a 
sail and has nothing to do with crime. 
Roach is the curve in the outline of a sail 
to give it draft. In a triangular sail the 
edge next to the mast is the /uff. The 
length of the luff side is also called the 
sail’s hoist. The long edge opposite the 
luff is the leach. The bottom of the sail is 
the foot, the top of course the head. Tack 
is the sail corner where boom and mast 
join. Gaskets are ropes used to lash the 
sails when furled. The throat or nock is 
the corner of a sail where gaff (top spar) 
and mast meet. Its peak is where the other 
end of gaff and the leach join. 

Port your helm means to move the tiller 
to the port side of the boat and steer the 
boat to the starboard. Starboard your helm 
is moving the tiller to the starboard side 
which steers or turns boat to the port or 
left side. 

Windward means the side of the boat 
turned towards the direction from which 
the wind blows. Leeward is the side of the 
boat away from the direction from which 
the wind comes. 


Johnson’s New “70” Sea 
Horses 


By Don Richards 


EVEN Sea Horse models in which “bal- 

anced construction” is featured com- 
prise the 1934 Johnson line of outboards. 
An outstanding feature of these new motors 
is the patented co-pilot, a simple built-in 
device which on all of the smaller models 
holds the motor in position for long 
straight-ahead running without the necessity 
of hanging on to the steering handle hour 
after hour. The helmsman can fill and light 
his pipe, get his tackle ready or move for- 
ward in the boat if he wishes and during 
this time the co-pilot device looks after the 
motor and keeps it on its course. 

A rubber mounted steering handle takes 
all the sting out of steering. A propellor 
clutch safeguards the motor in difficult, 
shallow, rock-infested waters. All four of 
the smaller Sea Horses are equipped with 
this device. 

Special attention has been paid to the 
need for convenience and performance of 
the small motor user. Every Sea Horse 
except the three larger models has com- 


Don Risherde 
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plete and instant reverse. When the motor 
is swung around 180 degrees the propellor 
drives the boat backwards. This is par- 
ticularly convenient when leaving and re- 
turning to the dock. 

Realizing that power alone is not every- 
thing, Johnson states that each Sea Horse 
has a carefully balanced powerhead and 
lower unit. Each fits the other and the 
result they say is the maximum in long life, 
performance and dependability. 





The Johnson Sea Horse model F-70 


Horsepower of Johnson motors is not 
simply “rated” power. Each model is care- 
fully certified after testing by an inde- 
pendent engineer engaged for the purpose 
by the National Outboard Association and 
accurately rated under standard N. O, A. 
procedure. 

The individual motors in the Sea Horse 
1934 line are: 

Model J-70. 1.4 Brake H. P. at 3,000 
revolutions per minute. Single cylinder, 
displacement 4.7 cubic inches, bore 2 inches, 
stroke 1% inches, co-pilot, rubber mounted 
steering handle, propellor protection clutch, 
reverse, flywheel magneto ignition, gas 
tank capacity 4 pints, propellor 2-blade 
7% x 5% inches. Weight 2834 pounds. 
Recommended for canoes or ordinary row- 
boats. Price $85.00 f.o.b. factory. 


ODEL F-70. 3.3 Brake H. P., twin 

cylinder, opposed type, displacement 
9.4 cubic inches, bore 2 inches, stroke 1% 
inches, co-pilot, propellor clutch, reverse, 
rubber mounted steering, flywheel magneto, 
gas tank capacity 7 pints, R. P. M. 3,000, 
2-blade weedless propellor 81%4 x 6 inches, 
weight 43% pounds. Recommended for 


‘square stern canoes, all pee of dinghies 


and rowboats. Price $105.00 f.o.b. factory. 

Model A-70. 4.1 Brake H. P. co-pilot, 
seal on propellor shaft, rubber mounted 
steering, rotary valve, alternate firing, twin 
cylinder, displacement 8.28 cubic inches, R. 
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P. M. 4,000, bore 1% inches, stroke 1% | 


inches, reverse, gas tank capacity 7 pints, 


3-blade propellor 9% x 6 inches. Weight | 


46 pounds. Recommended for large canoes, 
all types of rowboats and dinghies. Price 
$140.00 f.o.b. factory. 

Model K-70. 9.2 Brake H. P., co-pilot, 
propellor shaft seal, rubber mounted steer- 
ing, twin cylinder, alternate firing, displace- 
ment 13.96 cubic inches, bore 2% inches, 
stroke 1 31/32 inches, R. P. M. 4,000, tank 
capacity 13 pints, 3-blade propellor 914 x 9 
inches. Recommended for large rowboats 
of all models, light weight boats that plane 
and as auxiliary power. Weight 63 pounds 
Price $160.00 f.0.b. factory. 

Model S-70. 13.3 Brake H. P., propellor 
shaft seal, twin cylinder, opposed type, dis- 
placement 19.93 cubic inches, bore 2% 
inches, stroke 2%4 inches, R. P. M. 4,000, 
gas tank 2% gallons, propellors selected 
for type of boat and speed desired. Rec- 
ommended for large rowboats, runabouts, 
small cruisers and auxiliary power. Weight 
102 pounds. Price $225.00 f.o.b. factory. 

Model P-70. 21.4 Brake H. P., propellor 
shaft seal, twin cylinder, opposed type, dis- 
placement 29.92 cubic inches, bore 234 
inches, stroke 2 33/64 inches, R. P. M. 
4,000, gas tank 2% gallons, propellor op- 
tional. Recommended for large heavy row- 





boats, runabouts, cruisers and auxiliary | 


power. Weight 114 pounds. Price $250.00 
f.o.b. factory. 

Model V-70. 25.1 Brake H. P., propellor 
shaft seal, 4 cylinders, opposed type, dis- 
placement 39.86 cubic inches, bore 2% 
inches, stroke 2% inches. R. P. M. 4,000, 
gas capacity 4% gallons, selection of pro- 
pellors offered. Recommended for family 
runabouts, outboard cruisers, commercial 
craft and auxiliary power. Weight 133 
pounds. Price $290.00 f.o.b. factory. 


Hulls Designed for Outboards 
and Inboards 


OR THE last year or two it has been 

possible to pick up some good outboard 

hulls at very attractive prices, but large 
outboard motors are still comparatively ex- 
pensive. At all events it has been a temp- 
tation to flirt with inboard power for these 
outboard hulls—especially the models de- 
signed for the larger motors. Perhaps 
you've tried it. Perhaps you are getting 
proper results—then again perhaps you ex- 
pected, and have a right to expect, more. 
If you played with only one installation it 
is pretty hard to know how your results 
check up. 

Most of us look at a hull of this type 
and see a chance to get away from “Jack- 
assing” a motor every time we want to go 
out, without much thought for the basic 
design of the hull. However any halfway 
decent outboard boat is not, as it stands, a 
good inboard. A moment’s thought will 
show that there is an important difference, 
first in the distribution of weight, and sec- 


ond in the distribution of strains. To get | 
results we have to do something about | 


r 
JOHNSON 
SFA-HORSES 


these differences. 

No matter how small our inboard power 
plant we have first of all to stiffen our hull. 
There is of course a considerable difference 
in the amount of weave in various outboard 
hulls, but whatever the amount it is very 
apt to come in the wrong place. At all 
events we want to get rid of it. We can- 
not keep any sort of alignment between 
motor and propeller unless our hull stays 
in line. The method of securing added 
stiffness depends on the type of construc- 
tion. In some cases an added keel inside 
or out will do the trick. More commonly 
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BELIEVE ME, IT’S 
BALANCED CONSTRUCTIO 
THAT COUNTS! 











See the brand new, low priced 
Jobnson Light Twin—with new 
power and new improvements, 





ry Sse can get any 
Johnson motors. 


a you need in the new 1934 line of 


ere are Seven Sturdy SEA-HORSES for 


every outboard requirement. 


But you can’t get Johnson power without getting the 
strength and weight and dependability that Johnson 
KNOWS you must have for SATISFACTION! 


When you get a SEA-HORSE, a et Balanced Construction— 
ar 


the most important thing in out 


motoring. And no matter 


what SEA-HORSE you choose, everything you need for perform- 


ance, comfort and convenience is included 
on that model as standard equipment. There 


és nothing extra to buy! 





HEY! WATCH YOUR STEERING! 


Compare! Compare the whole 
motor —on your boat. Once you 
get a taste of Balanced Construc- 
tion you'll forget features as 
such. You'll revel in the joy of 
SMOOTH and CAREFREE outboard 
motoring. THAT’S what you buy 
in a JOHNSON! 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


IT’S ALL RIGHT. THE PAT- 
ENTED CO-PILOT TAKES HOLD 
WHEN I LET GO! 





1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Canada 


N EW | For 1934! Seven Sturdy SEA- 
* HORSES, the new patented Co- 
Pilot, Rubber Mounted Steering Handle, 
Propeller Shaft Seal. Also such ae 
son developments as Perfected Alternate Fi 
Synchro-Control, Propeller Protection Clutch, 


Instant Pivot Reverse. 


ring, 





Don’t buy any outboard until you 
know all about “Balanced Construc- 


tion.” Fully covered in illustrated 

booklet pi above. Sent 

Also 1934 Handy Chart describing 

the new models and new develop- 
meats, Write at once. 
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Use , 


THE WIND TO BRACE OR 


roam 





An Otp Town Canoe can be Iateen- 
rigged for sailing. She'll tack . . . wheel 
... respond to every touch of the tiller. 
Real Indian design gives maximum sta- 
bility and speed for cruising and racing. 
An Old Town will take a beating. Strong 
cedar planking. Water-tight canvas. 
Old Town Canoes and rigging are not 
expensive. Send for a free catalog illus- 


trating all models — paddling, sailing, 
sponson, square-stern. Also outboard 
boats for every purpose, including big, 
fast all-wood boats for family use. Row- 
boats. Dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 573 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 






andu = - 
Sout all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 


$36 


Mest” complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
pn 
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up 
UTILITY MODEL FOR ROWING 

. Pp Array OUTBOARD MOTOR. OTHER 

OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS $36 AND UP 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 4 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1534 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $165. 


ALOG FREE MONEY—PROMPT SH ENT 

by state the eo Be boat you are readin (69) 

snomPpéon LARGE ae Ye OT 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT FG. Co. 
218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. [either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 











motors; special types for fishing and bunt- 
catajog and prices. 


=a ing. Send for free 

=~ PIONEER MFG. CO. 
iin. 307 Perry St., Middlebury, Ind. 
ee ee 








BIG MONEY Assembling 


NEW BOAT 3 


Make big money on each 18 Ib. Mead 
KI-YAK you easily assemble at me 





“" few dollars extra). USH 10c for 
trated folder and Free $6 Paddle ler! 
w given with 


no 
RIVES age uOERs 2 senet 
ye re, te , WL 
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two stringers running from two-thirds to 
the full length of the boat will prove effec- 
tive. Where the planking is fairly heavy 


| it is usually enough to reinforce over the 





frames, but where the ribs are close spaced 
and the planking is light it may be neces- 
sary to fill the space between the ribs be- 
fore putting in the longitudinal braces— 
which in that case may not need to be very 
heavy. If you have an inboard installation 
that runs well at some speeds but de- 
velops shaft whip at others it is a safe 
bet that the slap of the water distorts 
your hull. 

In this connection it might be in order to 
point out an old weakness that is frequently 
overlooked. It is not uncommon practice 
to frame boats with full frames alternating 
with half frames. The latter brace only 
the bottom while the full frames run from 
gunwale to gunwale. Now under undue 
strain half frames exert a pull in exactly 
the opposite direction from full frames. It 
follows that full frames throughout will 
increase the stiffness of your hull. 


PROVIDING for changed load condi- 
tions is more difficult—at least more 
difficult to explain, since the problem varies 
in each installation. Speaking in very gen- 
eral terms we may consider any outboard 
hull as having two bearing surfaces, one 
forward and one aft, regardless of whether 
or not these areas are divirled by a step. 


| Your boat at speed is balanced on these 





| 
| 


two surfaces so as to make the least drag. 
It follows that when you take the weight 
of your motor from the transom and move 
it forward in your boat you produce a de- 
cided change in the way the boat balances. 
On the other hand your increased weight 
brings the boat deeper into the water and 
may thereby increase the actual surface on 
which the load rides. If your hull had con- 
siderable vee at the transom it is more than 
likely the new arrangement will drag the 
transom down too far. To overcome this 
you reduce the vee by building up the bot- 


| tom—actually, by building it down. To do 





this you fasten an additional plank along 
each side aft tapering in two directions, 
forward and toward the keel. The taper 
should fade out entirely at its forward end, 
which can be protected by a metal strip 
along the edge. A small edge along the 
inside of the plank does no harm. This 
added planking should fill in at least half 
the space between chine and keel. If two 
planks are used they can meet flush or can 
overlap. 


If your hull was originally designed for 
speed you will probably have to apply the 
same treatment to the forward bearing sur- 
face. It is impossible for me to give you 
a definite method for doing this. On a step 
model your taper will come from the step 
forward. Ona displacement hull you might 
well work from amidships forward taper- 
ing both forward and aft. Put it this way: 
your boat originally rode somewhere near 
level. Your added weight has made the 
boat, at rest, nose down. You want to re- 
store the original angle. The chances are 
that your boat did not and will not ride at 
an exact level, but the level of your water- 
line is all you have to go by. In effect you 
apply a wedge between the bottom of the 
boat and the water to restore the riding 
level. Your wedge fades out near the point 
of entry. How thick it should be or how 
long, you will have to find out for your- 
self. You can start with a half-inch plank 
so that you have something to plane down, 
but a quarter-inch plank is better. Note 
that you are not trying to put in enough 
wood to float the load level at rest. You 
are only trying to change the angle at 
which the boat hits the water at speed. It 
takes only a very small change to make a 
big difference. 





One other item. The average outboard 
hull requires only a very small rudder. A 
large rudder is hard to handle and is an 
unnecessary load on your power plant. Both 
the rudder and rudder post should be 
streamlined. It is not practicable to give 
actual dimensions but it does no harm to 
point out that a stiff blade 4 inches by 6 
inches is big for an ordinary outboard hull. 


For Shallow Water 


N OUTBOARD motor usually requires 
about 14 inches of water under the 
boat. An inboard requires the diameter of 
the wheel plus space for a shoe—where 
protection is needed. It is possible, how- 
ever, where small power is used inboard 
to place a universal joint in the propeller 
shaft outside the boat and to make the 
shaft long enough so that it clears the back 
of the boat by several inches. This shaft 
runs through an after bearing that is sup- 
ported by a vertical shaft or pipe at the 
transom, running through hangers, and this 
vertical shaft is so arranged that it can be 
fastened in a raised position. For shallow 
water the drive shaft is raised so that it 
just clears the bottom of the boat. 


Half and Half 


MANY inquiries as to how to build 

a folding boat at home we have con- 
sistently replied that such boats involve 
problems that are beyond the normal scope 
of the amateur builder; that manufacturers 
of such boats have worked out these prob- 
lems and that they are entitled to such busi- 
ness as results from the demand they have 
created for folding boats. 

It is possible, however, to take an ordi- 
nary rowboat and divide it into two or 
more sections that will nest one inside the 
other for convenience in carrying from 
place to place. The fact that the beam 
of the boat is usually narrower at the 
bottom than at the top makes it easily 
possible to slip one half inside the 
other. 

To make a takedown boat build two 
frames, similar in construction to the frame 
of a window screen, to fit inside the boat, 
flush with the bottom. The top need not 
be more than 8 inches above the floor. All 
joints should be made tight with water- 
proof or marine glue—and by joint we 
mean any place where two planks come to- 
gether, not just the corners. Fit these two 
frames one side or the other of the center 
of length—the shape of your boat may 
make it advisable to move an inch or two 
one way or the other—and with the two 
frames about % inch apart. Saw the boat 
in half between the two frames and dress 
the edges. Next fasten a board not more 
than % inch thick to the outside of the 
frame*. You can cut three boards exactly 
alike for this purpose. Cut one in half 
lengthwise so that half of it can be fastened 
to the top of one of the others and the 
other half to the bottom of the remaining 
board. The result is two transoms that 
dovetail. Place four bolts with wing nuts 
through the two transoms above the water- 
line—two on each side. 

You may find that the seats in your boat 
keep the parts from nesting. Take out these 
seats and make boxes that exactly fit the 
space between the old seat and the floor. 
Place cleats or hooks along the side so 
that these boxes fit into a definite space. 
A covering board over the double transom 
can also be used as a seat. 





*In cutting these boards allow sufficient over- 
lap to take in both the side and the bottom plank- 
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Lightfour 
Imperial 








O vigorously new—so sleek and capable looking 

—your first glimpse of these new motors in- 
spires belief that an entirely new kind of outboard 
experience is ahead of you. You will not be disap- 
pointed. Amazing engines spin within those gleam- 
ing hoods. But—take a ride! 


Press the primer button, snap back on the starter handle 
—you’re off—that quickly, that easily. Flip the throttle 


















Superb 4-cylinder per- wide. The boat leaps away—the bow wave foams past— 
pene png Imperial but you almost wonder if the motor is responsible. You 
only 38 Ibs. Develope9.2 $2 With cylinders cast hori- hear no noise above the rush of the water. Vibration is 
N. O. yt sontaly inpals | it “fires absent; wiped away. And riding seems like sailing. 
ROP. M: Price..917 O 4-cylinder smoothness. Get the facts on this new kind of els with rotary valve and _under- 
Develops 5.5 N.O. A. outboard motoring. Send forthe water silencer as low as $79.50. 
For Si certified brake horse- owe Ansaeepeny comios of Write Ole Evinrude, P 
Starter add $15 peer and Bits motors. Advanced mod- 5582 N. 27th St. Milwaukee. 
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FIREPLACE 
that Circulates 
the Heat 


Ideal for Summer Camps 


Now—a fireplace that heats corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. ‘ovides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 
Heatilator Co., 593 E. ton 

Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 

















NEW! Safety Match Case 
Here's the “North Woods” safety 
= 


match case born of long outdoor 
rience. Indispensable to hunt- 
ers, fishermen, etc. op screws on—waterproof. Of 
light durable§fcomposition—fioate on water. Two-color 
combination—easily visible on ground among brush. 
Compass in one end—dependable directional guide. 
Magnifying lens in other end—unlimited entertainment 
during idle moments examining mosses, leaves, insects 
ete. Burning glass for starting fire. Handsome, compact. 
Sportsmen everywhere delighted. At dealers or shipped 
by factory postpaid on receipt of $1.00 Order now. 
Jobbers and Dealers write for proposition 
HAVALITE Products Co., 161 Champlain St, Rochester, N. Y. 























NG LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 
Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 


accur 


Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the ace ee a No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 
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Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 


Shows you how to.get special lists by eer- | | Increase Your Desk SpaceWith 
aoa how to use the mails to sell a y kag Swinging Stand 


your products and services. Write today. 





Attachable to either end of desk or to 


R. L. POLK & CO. wall, _Bistd, but eustas An0 Seat te one 








Detroit, Mich. stenographer’s note book while taking dic- 

- Pats ios tation. Handy for holding typewriter, 

Branches - Principal Cities ; card tray, books, ete. Tops are wood 

World’s Largest City Directory Publishers and come in Light or Dark Oak, Ma- 

Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- hogany, Walnut and Green Finishes. 

tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. jong 4 es Delivered to your door 
or $6.00. 








Wonderful Tre ent For 25 years makers of Office Filing Equipment, Filing 


mg» DON’T BE CUT | The 9é- Manufacturing Company 
jp! L E Until You Try This 300 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 














forpile suffering. If you have piles in Supplies, Stationery Goods, Sectional Bookcases. 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the TROUT LORE 
| day that you read this. Write today. E. R. By O. W. Smith 
| PageCo., 2223-P Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. Now only $2.00 F ly, $3.00 











a oe HAPPYDAYSINA Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas; 


easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
hand $ -sinkable, strong 
wood, mes by UL og hg By EF ay Fe First Prize at OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Louis . Fi for outboard motor. Catalogue. 
Giicage, and St LUAS BOAT CO., 490 Harrison St» Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. 
Measures 84%4x54%4x1 in. All about trout, 
one the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 
ure. 






Boat: 











Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest value ever offered 
but the finest boat of its type 
to be found anywhere. Be- 
signed by a veteran boat 
builder, made of genuine clear, dry Pacific Coast 
Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to assemble 
easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally adapted 
for outboard motors. 

SAFE, STURDY—14 fect long, 52-inch beam, 
18-inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest 
known wood for its weight. Completely manu- 
factured ready to assemble with bolts, brass 
screws, one pair oar locks. Six and one-half foot 
varnished spruce oars $3.90 per pair extra. .. . 
16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 2 sets locks, $30.00. 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illus- 
trated chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. 
Hundreds of satisfied Sprig owners say assem- 
bling is a pleasant, simple task. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREAT BOAT 
WALUWE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


MATIONAL TANK & PIPE COMPANY 
Division M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Dept. OL-3, Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 








THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG OFi0 















A complete line of 
well built metal Non-Sinkable 
cowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. O,—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 
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§ PEED ond POWER Aix. 
SEA EAGLE FJ VE INBOARD 


RUNABOUT 


Attractive Powered up to 55 H. P. 
Prices Our competent boat mechanics 
° will deliver and launch your Sea 
16 Fe. Eagle Flyer right on your lake or 


times river, relieving you of all delivery 

of Zipping —_ and launching worries. Galvan- 

Speed ized Armco iron hull. Air cham- 
bers like a lifeboat. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Folder and Delivery Plan 


M LL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
BOAT DIVISION 
U IN S 108 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 
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Argentine Takes Outboards 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce, American manufacturers exporting 
outboard motors are meeting with little 
competition from foreign firms. Heavy lift 
charges for the shipment of cruisers pre- 
clude the sale of larger boats, but marine 
engines are disposed of in great numbers. 
We export 75 per cent of all imported in- 
board and outboard motors to the Argen- 
tine, although the installations are made 
usually in locally made boats. 


Outboard Motors 1934 Line 
By Don Richards 


ELVE Eltos with battery ignition 

and 12 Evinrudes with magneto (igni- 
tion only distinguishing the two lines) com- 
prise the 1934 offering of Outboard Motors 
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The Evinrude ®@ Elto ‘‘Lightfour Im- 
perial,’’ a new small four weighing only 
55 pounds 





Corp. To match current developments in 
automobile streamlining, certain of the mod- 
els are built with what the factory terms 
“hooded power,” which means enclosing 
the entire power head with an aluminun 
cover protecting carburetor, wiring and 
spark plugs from weather and rough han 
dling. Only two controls and a primer 
button are exposed. 

Two new models present this feature in 
both lines, a 42-pound twin developing 5.5 
N. O. A. certified brake H. P. at 4,000 
R. P. M. and the other a new four-cylinder 
weighing 55 pounds of 9.2 H. P. rating 
These models are distinguished by the name 
“Imperial” and are intended to emphasize 
1934 as the silver anniversary of Ole Evin 
rude’s invention in 1909, 

Lightest in the Elto and Evinrude line is 
the sport single, 29 pounds with 2.2 H. P. 
and priced at $79.50 f.0.b. The most power- 
ful of the non-racing models is the “Speed- 
iquad,” a 32.2 N. O. A. certified H. P job 
capable of pushing heavy runabouts along 
at 30 miles or more an hour. This motor is 
available with electric starting if desired. 

Outboard Motors offer three racing mod- 
els in each line. The “Midget” weighs 37 
pounds and is priced to appeal to younger 
groups of boys and girls seeking motor 
thrills in local and official competition. It 
is said to push a 100-pound hull better than 
25 miles per hour. Other racers are the 
“Speeditwin,” 30.6 H. P. and the “460” of 
54.2 H. P. rating at 5,500 revolutions. 

An all-electric model weighing 60 pounds 
is offered for lagoon boat, children’s play 
boat and dinghy service. It provides silent 
power at the throw of a switch. 

Some special features of the Elto and 
Evinrude motors are rubber mountings for 
power gear and steering handle, and a new 
spiral gear drive in the “Imperials.” Manual 
starting has been improved by perfecting a 
durable steel cable Simplex starter, avail- 
able on the “Imperial” line for $15 extra. 
The co-pilot device steers for you as you 
relax. The “Sport Single” and “Fisher- 
man” motors have adjustable propeller 
depth. Propeller clutches are standard on the 
“Lightwin” and available at extra cost on 
four other motors. Full reverse may be had 
on any unit in each line for $5 additional. 

The following chart shows horsepower, 
weight, types of boats suitable, speed range 
and prices of the various motors: 








CONDENSED CHART OF ELTO AND EVINRUDE MODELS 




















N.O.A. Certified For Boats ~ ao 
MODEL Brake Horsepower Weight (See Below) (On Service Price 
Hulls) 

Sport Single 2.2 at 3500 R.P.M. 29 pounds | A-B-D-F-G 1- 9 M.P.H. $ 79.50 
Fisherman 4.0 ** 3250 7 39 a B-E-G 2-11 a 94.50 
Lightwin 5.1 “ 3750 ” 38 - B-E-G-L-N 2-16 _ 110.00 
Lightwin 

Imperial 5.5 “ 4000 - 42 i B-C-E-G-L-N 2-18 - * 140.00 
Fleet win 8.5 “* 4000 ™ 66 oe E-H-I-J-L-O 3-22 a * 149.50 
Lightfour 

Imperial 9.2 * 4000 ae 55 " C-E-H-I-J-L-O | 2-24 - * 170.00 
Sportfour 16.2 ** 4000 sid 85 a | E-H-I-J-L 4-27 a nad 225.00 
Speedit win 21.1 ** 4000 ” 98 " H-I-J-K-L-M 5-30 ~ ** 245.00 
Speediquad 31.2 ** 4000 - 125 = I-K-L-M | 5-34 "7 ** 325.00 




















RACING MOTORS 











Midget 6.0 “ 5000 | 37 : racing hulls Up to 26 “ 145.00 

Speeditwin 30.6 “ 6000“ _...° eke 9 - ? 26-9 395.00 

460" 54.2 * 5500 157 - ” ” a eo 495.00 
| 

All-Electrie | | 60 “ | D-FG 1-4 M.P.H. | 69.75 








A—Smallest dinghies F—Canoes 
B—Dinghies 10 - 12’. 
C—Large dinghies 

D— Row boats 

E— Heavy fishing boats 





BOAT GUIDE—Table refers to average boats of type noted 


G—Small family boats 
H—Large family boats 
I— Heavy utility boats 
JI—Medium runabouts 


*With Simplex Starter, add $15. **12-Volt Electric Starting optional at moderate added cost. 


K—Large runabouts 
L—Raceabouts 

M—Outboard cruisers 
N—Auriliary, small cruisers 
O—Auriliary, larger cruisers 
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Lota OKOTR: 


How to Get Up Speed 

Aiea reached our desk by air mail 

from Iowa. Even before we caught 
the envelope’s elusive odor through the 
fog of our favorite pipe we guessed the 
sex of the writer. Fact is, that small fine 
handwriting spelled trouble to our anxious 
eyes. She wrote, 

“Dear GOFORT Editor:—I think. it 
was simply mean of you to print that no- 
tice of the California shoot and compare 
scores of the men and women shooters. I 
don’t believe a word of it—Californians are 
too gentlemanly to do such a thing. Of 
course you big burly he-men beat us timid 
women at trap shooting. But we’re going 
to show you up in GOFORT. Bear that 
in mind. We're going to trim you like a 
new deal budget. 

“Now I find it hard to get the practice 
I need. My husband hee-haws every time 
I miss a target, just like I know you hee- 
hawed when you wrote up that San Mateo 
shoot. How can I get a start? So far my 
scores are perfect zeros. Shall I take more 
time for each target? Or shall I step up 
closer to them and practice that way at 
first? I think you'll be good enough sport 
to help me, even if I do intend to show 
ad up some day. (Signed) A Little Good 
Wife.” 

We heaved a sigh of relief when we fin- 
ished that letter. So long as she threatens 
to trim us only in GOFORT we're not 
worried. But do not, Little Good Wife, 
take longer than regulation time to aim 
and fire. That would simply delay your 
progress instead of hastening it. Speed is 
paramount—that’s why graduates from the 
dry old school of deliberate shooting find 
GOFORT difficult. Rather than lengthen 
your time, shorten the range. Step 10 or 
15 or even 20 yards closer and shoot a 
round. Keep on practicing until you can 
score at least 75 per cent. Then move 
back five yards and practice again. Repeat 
this until you find yourself back on the 
regular firing line, smashing down three- 
fourths of the targets. Then it’s your turn 
to hee-haw. And when you are ready to 
give us that trimming—why just come up 
some time! 

Variations 
R. MAKIELSKI, president of the La- 
Salle Rifle and Revolver Club writes 
to correct the information given in our 
January issue concerning the pistol course 
this club is shooting with GOFORT equip- 
ment. He states, “This pistol course is not 
shot on the squirrel target alone as you 
say, but is shot as follows: 

“5 shots at 50 yards on squirrel target, 
sitting position, the 5 shots delivered in 30 
seconds. 

“10 shots on the 5 targets (2 shots each) 
standing position at 40 yards from the 
squirrel and at the rate of 30 seconds for 
each 5 shots. 

“5 shots on the squirrel at 20 yards with 
right hand in 15 seconds. 

“5 shots same target at 20 yards with 
left hand in same time. 

“We find this a very sporty course and 


one that surely will build up an all-around 
ability with the hand gun. So far the best 
score made here was 18 hits out of the total 
possible 25. 

“We also find that 5 seconds for each 
shot at 50 yards is cutting corners pretty 
sharply with revolver or pistol, so we al- 
low a 30-second period for the 5 shots. 
This permits the shooter to use less time 
if he wishes for the easier targets which 
gives him additional time for the more 
difficult ones. Only he must finish his 5 
shots in 30 seconds. A target is thrown 
up when he calls ready and another is pre- 
sented immediately after he fires. If he 
can cut his aiming time on one to 4 seconds, 
he has 8 seconds for the next. We are 
very anxious for other clubs to report their 
reactions to such a course as this after 
giving it a fair trial.” 


Durability Unlimited 
HE chairman of the Skeet Committee 
of an Illinois shooting club says, “In 
my opinion GOFORT is going to do more 
to increase interest in rifle and pistol shoot- 
ing than anything that has appeared in re- 
cent years. The durability of the little 
targets seems to be practically unlimited.” 


No Fancy Rifle Needed 


GOFORT booster from New Jersey 
asks, “Can I use my common .22 hunt- 
ing rifle in this game or must I buy a 
model with sling and special sights?” 
Shoot ’em with anything, we say, any 
rifle that will hit ’em. Heavy barreled 
target rifles with scope or receiver sights 
are mighty nice things to have out on the 
GOFORT range, but that doesn’t mean a 
fellow without one has to shut up shop un- 
til he is better equipped. Many thousands 
of small game animals have been killed 
with ordinary .22 rifles and these GO- 
FORT silhouettes are not one bit more par- 
ticular or exacting. The main idea you 
see is to shoot them. If you find your 
progress with open sights painfully slow, 
then you might begin looking about for 
something that will speed up your eye work. 


(D LIKE TO SEE }- 
THE ANIMAL (& 
THAT MADE 
THESE TRACKS }4 =] © 
| WONDER Pi 

WHICH WAY 










A HUNTER SHOULD BE 
FAMILIAR WITH ANIMAL » 
! TRACKS. $7, 











Is This Nutty? 


Ov OLD friend C. C. Ligon, who con- 
fesses “I seem to have acquired more 
nutty ideas on the subject than the men 


who invented GOFORT,” hopes that some. 


day he'll see the gopher target mounted on 
a level with the ground and with no target 
frame behind it to mark the exact spot 
where the silhouette will appear. That 
doesn’t sound so squirrely to us. It would 
be just another step towards making GO- 
FORT resemble more closely actual small 
game shooting. Anybody who agrees with 
Mr. Ligon can easily set the gopher target 
in a masked pit. On second thought the 
pit needn’t be masked either. The small 
game hunter usually knows the location of 
prairie dog and “digger” burrows. The 
thing he doesn’t know is just when the 
animals are going to pop up in sight, and 
the man handling the control cable can pro- 
vide that uncertainty quite easily. 

But then, why stop at the gopher target? 
Why not set the squirrel target directly 
behind a stump so when it is sprung it will 
apparently be sitting on top of the wood? 


Too Fast for Him 


H. BLACK, Ohio small game hunter, 

* tells us more time than five seconds 
should be allowed on these pesky flip-flop- 
pers. Five ticks of the watch are not 
enough to get steadied down, align your 
sights and bring off the correct trigger 
squeeze, 

Sorry to hear this Brother Black, but 
we're afraid there’s no remedy. GOFORT 
was designed especially to get the players 
away from that hold-your-breath, trigger- 
squeeze stuff. This is shooting under hunt- 
ing conditions—not match work. Does a 
squirrel pose on top of the old rail fence 
until you shift your chewing tobacco dead 
center? Or does a gopher keep his tent- 
peg pose until you spread out your shooting 
mat and signify your readiness to start 
shooting? They may do it over in Ohio, 
but darned if they will in this neck of the 
woods. 

This feature Mr. Black condemns is 
simply one of the most practical things 
about GOFORT. It trains you to aim and 
fire quickly. To be a good game shot you 
must work against time. Get away from 
all unnatural deliberation. Snap-shooting 
is the idea. A game shot seldom if ever 
has all the time he could use for his shots. 


Sport With One Target 


T ISN’T absolutely necessary to procure 

a complete layout to enjoy GOFORT. 
A regular set-up with standard controls is 
of course advisable for club shoots and 
friendly competition, but the individual 
shooter needn’t miss the sport and training 
given by GOFORT if circumstances limit 
him to just a single target. A Michigan 
shooter tells us he takes his one silhouette 
in the car whenever he drives out in the 
country where shooting is safe and per- 
missible. “My friends and I have passed 
many enjoyable hours with this little tar- 
get,” he concludes. 
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HE catalogue says that a gun has one 

trajectory, but when you want to hit 

something with it, not come near, you 
will mighty soon find that it has two. One 
is due to the earth drawing down the bul- 
let, and the other is due to the air pushing 
the bullet sideways. Of these two trajec- 
tories, the worst is the wind one. The 
earth one is constant, the wind one is ever 
changing. Both range and wind are a mat- 
ter of guess work, but the hardest to guess 
—or to estimate at all—is windage. 

For 50 years I have longed for a table 
of wind trajectories. The U. S. Govern- 
ment got out a windage table once. It was 
a very nice table, like so many guns that 
are too nice to use outdoors, so they made 
another windage table, and that was no 
better. Both were fine tables, packed with 
figures to make Einstein frown, sines, co- 
sines, tangents, and all the Newtonian 
frills. Even the wind could not understand 
it. So during the war, under the able wet 
nursing of my friend Crossman, the Gov- 
ernment made a great discovery—‘Shoot 
the gun itself and see how much the wind 
does blow that bullet.” So they did. 

But that was only one gun, the '06 
Springfield. How about lots of other 
guns? No one knows to this day. I have 
heard, for instance, and from the Western 
Co. at that, that a boat-tail bullet has half 
the windage the same bullet with a flat base 
has. How true this is, if true at all, I do 
not know and cannot find out. True, one 
might try it, but that means a layout few 
of us have at command. 

And what about altitude? Evidently, 
the heavy wet air of the seacoast and Camp 
Perry will shove a bullet farther out of 
vertical line than will the same rate of 
air movement on the Plains, one mile high 
and drier, and considerably farther than 
the same speed of wind at timberline—about 
two miles high. On my last mountain 
trip, 15 years ago, not dude fashion, but 
alone along the main range of the Rockies 
at 14,000 feet, I tried 
to estimate what to 
do about the wind up 
there if I had had 
occasion to shoot a 
rifle. The only thing 
I could arrive at in 
my mind was to use 
as fast and flat a 
bullet as a man could 
fire, hold right on, 
and trust the rest to 
luck. I would be 
standing in a calm, 
or slight breeze from 
the left, and when I 
arrived at the object 
I mentally picked out 
as my target, the 
wind there _ was 
blowing I do not 
know how fast, 100 
miles an hour maybe, 
say from the right 
hand. 

So when I read of 
hitting goats at 300 
to 400 yards, I know 
it is done, but luck 
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Col. Townsend Whelen - 


The Two Trajectories 
By Chauncey-Thomas 


is with the shooter, and against the billy. 
I have seen many a target 17x20 in the 
V-ring, 1,000 yards, made at Camp Perry, 
even in some wind. Half of those 17 
would have hit a mountain goat. But that 
was on paper, and the range was known 
to a foot, and the wind off Lake Erie was 
as steady as a trade wind, not the swirls 
and cross currents in the air over tens of 
thousands of square miles of America 
elsewhere. Under such circumstances, the 
goat is safer at 200 yards than at Perry 
at 1,000 yards. 


& I have written many a time before, 
“bullet billiards on paper targets is one 
thing, hitting meat is another.” This is 
even truer of revolver than of rifle shoot- 
ing. Many a medal winner in the “correct 
position” is helpless if he has to eat out 
of his holster. That last phrase means to 
kill game with a six-shooter that will kill 
it, and do it right now. Move and the 
game is gone. Sane old Bob Fitzsimmons 
had a saying, which no doubt helped him 
to the championship, “Hit from where your 
hand is.” His blows were not telegraphed. 
“Shoot now from where you are” is the 
first requirement of actual practical gun 
work, say when crawling through a wire 
fence, bent double. It can be done, for 
good men have done it, and still do. 

I think a whole lot of Col. Whelen, and 
have a high respect for his gun knowledge. 
We have been close friends for a genera- 
tion now, but how we do differ about 
guns. His reaction to them is all military 
and sportsman. I think of them as tools. 
Most of the Colonel’s game has been 
downed from prone rest; practically none 
of mine has, but just the opposite, on the 
leap. He holds with a hard grip on the 
gun, aided with a strap; my way is just 
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WELL, WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT! 





the reverse, a perfectly free rifle, shot as 
I would shoot a revolver, with merely 
finger tips holding the gun. He is very 
particular about his stock; I care little 
about what kind of a stock I have, just 
so it is not so straight that I get a kink 
in my neck craning my head down to the 
line of sight, and the comb does not hit 
me under the cheek bone. In short, the 
stock that just suits the Colonel is just the 
stock that I avoid as much as I can. 
Trigger squeeze is necessary for fine tar- 
get results. 

3ack to the wind and the unknown range 
again—when one is riding along half snooz- 
ing, the pony swinging his head in a lazy 
kind of way—suddenly up that bluff goes a 
deer, and we are weary of bacon at the 
ranch. Off the saddle, a quick jerk of the 
knotted leather string that holds the lariat, 
it falls like a mess of rattlers around the 
brone’s front feet, and will stop him when 
he gets tired of stepping on it, or the 
forked stick in its end will hook into a 
sagebrush and hang him up within a quar- 
ter of a mile. But the buck—how far? 
Can't tell. Two to four—wind? Can't say. 
Now this is no time to thumb a catalogue 
or screw a sight. We want meat. There 
is a knack of “throwing the bullet” some- 
what like a stone, over and ahead of the 
gentleman, and while waiting the part to 
over a second to catch the dust kicked up, 
finger flip the lever and ready for the next. 
Two feet under him and right in line— 
the minutes on the sight forgotten but the 
seconds about that buck’s jumps do interest 
us, so next shot same distance ahead and 
two feet higher—spat. Got him. Now 
that first crack was just the range finder. 
A shot to unravel the two trajectories, fall 
of bullet and windage. No steady hold 
was possible, for everything was moving, 
and moving fast, especially the buck, and 
sometimes also the wind. Now this is of 
course not possible in a damp climate; it 
needs dry air to do it, but so far it is the 
only way I know to 
determine the two 
trajectories that pro- 
tect that deer. 

West of south of 
the Golden, Colo- 
rado, National Guard 
Rifle Range is a 
mountain—we _ tim- 
berliners call it a 
foothill—_that must 
have feet on it. Some 
days it is a mile 
away, some days it 
is about four, maybe 
five miles away. Its 
actual distance is 
about two miles. 
Now the same thing 
exactly is true of a 
coyote. How far? 
Too much sagebrush 
to shoot prone. 
Wind? Can't | say. 
But a range finder 
shot at him leaves 


At last California begins to appreciate the advantages of havings bears in its wilderness. nothing but a fur- 

Here are members of the Fish and Game department planting black bears from Yosemite 

National Park in the San Bernardino mountain region not far from Los Angeles. J. Dale 
Gentry and the California commission are to be congratulated 


lined hole in the air. 
It is hit him now and 
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A NEw CARTRIDGE 


that keeps the bore of your gun clean 






ID you ever watch an expert 

marksman “warm up” his gun 
before a rifle match? Why does he do 
that? To foul the barrel and create a 
“normal” barrel condition. Otherwise 
his shots “walk off” the center of the 
target—and he must change his sights 
to take care of this drift. 


That residue in the gun-barrel is a 
problem ammunition makers have 
worked on for years. Lubricated car- 
tridges by the thousands have been 
made, tested, discarded. Gun “fouling” 
remained a problem—until it was 
finally solved in the Peters Ballistic 
Institute. 


And now you are reading the first 
public announcement of this outstand- 
ing contribution to the science of fine 
marksmanship. A cartridge that is 
coated with a secret and invisible lu- 
bricant—a cartridge that will keep gun- 
barrel clean and keep the course of 
your bullet true. It is the new Peters 


FILMKOTE Cartridge! 
FILMKOTE, now available in Peters 


.22 rim-fire cartridges, brings many 
revolutionary advantages to the man 


THE PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE perfects a secret 
process of invisible lubrication that sets a new standard for accuracy 


The Peters FILMKOTE Cartridge is now ready 





who shoots. It looks—and 1s—clean. It 
has no oily, filmy feel. Dump a handful 
of Filmkotes into your pocket—take 
them out, look! They pick up no lint, 
no tobacco shreds, no foreign particles 
to mar the polished surface of your gun. 
Filmkote reduces friction and wear in 
the rifle—insures a uniform barrel con- 
dition at sub-zero or 100 degrees. The 
day of greasy, sticky cartridges 1s gone— 
a better, truer, cleaner cartridge is here! 


+ + + 


Finer Marksmansuip! Until re- 
cently the acceptance standard for 
fine ammunition was 5.5 inches 
distribution at 200 yards. With 
Peters FILMKOTE Cartridges, 
the circle is reduced to 3.37 inches! 


HE Peters Ballistic Institute dedicates 

this newest ammunition advance to 
you—to all men who shoot. And it is a 
promise that the work of these ballistic 
scientists will never end until the perfect 
ammunition is made. That may never be. 
3ut that is their aim—and all their energy, 
all their uncanny equipment, is directed 
to that end. When you try the new Peters 
Filmkote .22 you will realize that their work is 
well worth while. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
Company, Dept. C-43, Kincs MILs, Onto. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


Ber 4: 
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rake off the $10 bill Jonas will give for 
his fur coat, or he will be a very healthy 
coyote for another year or two. His meat 
is about the size and shape of a grey- 
hound, when he is skinned, and that is 
what the bullet must smack, and smack 
hard, too, or off walks that $10. A Halgar 
rifle at 4,000-5,000 foot-seconds would help 
a whole lot as a range eliminator, and also 
aid considerably, but not enough, as a 
windage corrector. But we don’t pop coy- 
otes in the West with $700 rifles. That 
is more than the whole damn ranch is 
worth, with cows at $.04 on the hoof in 
the Denver yards. The .270 Winchester 
is the next best bet, I suppose, with scope. 
But no sling, no belly buster, nine times 
out of ten. The coyote sees something, is 
not sure if it is a gunner or just a funny 
branch on a sagebrush. You can lift the 
rifle slowly straight up, and he will not be 
sure yet, but try to move your whole body 
—away he goes, and that tenner with him. 
Oh, yes, he will return the tenor that 
night mockingly, and he and the pup will 
swear at one another in a dog talk till 
you get out of a warm bed and boot the 
uardian of the ranch into the barn with 
re cold toes—just because the wind blew 
faster than you thought it was blowing 
when that so-and-so coyote thought you 
might be a funny kind of sagebrush. 
Would that some good angel, ere too 
late, as Omar says, would give us a side- 
ways trajectory table that works. One day 
I tried it. All three rifles were good ones, 
all sighted in. Wind was from a breath to 
perhaps—I don’t know—20 miles an hour 
from 3 o'clock. The big “Buddagun” In- 
ternational pressure barrel Springfield, with 
172-grain. Government load was nothing 
to 6 inches left on paper, 200 measured 
yards, average center impact, about 3 
inches. The .22 High Power, Remington 
loads, shot 12 to 18 inches left—all off 12- 
inch black—average about 15 inches, and 
the .35 Auto Remington with Remington 
loads was off 4 to 12 inches, average about 
8 inches. Each group was kidney shaped, 
all about 3 inches to 4 vertical, and this 
vertical center impact on the same level 
line right to left across the target. Iron 
peep sights, prone rest, and I was shooting 
good then. But the point is—wind. The 
measured distance had eliminated the 
earthly trajectory, but so far as I have 
been able to find out in 50 years of shoot- 
ing, the way to eliminate that sideways 
trajectory is yet to be discovered. 
But remember this the next time some 
one asks you, “What is the trajectory of 
that bullet?” ask him, “Which trajectory?” 


Note by Col. Townsend Whelen 


R. THOMAS is not quite correct in his 

assumption that reliable data is not avail- 
able as to the flight of bullets. It is available, 
but generally speaking it can be obtained only by 
readers of Outpoor Lire. The present decade is 
no longer one of conjecture as to rifles and am- 
munition. Our increased knowledge of pure and 
applied science has enabled us to determine prac- 
tically all those matters relative to rifles and 
ammunition which were formerly largely belief 
and conjecture. One of the most important things 
that our Query Service is doing is giving this 
exact information to readers of Ovutpoor Lire. 
For example, wind correction tables which Mr. 
Thomas laments the absence of, have been reliably 
determined frem accurate experimental firing, and 
are available for the .30 caliber M1 cartridge. 
These tables are given below. From these it is 
possible to deduce, with enough accuracy for all 
practical purposes, similar tables for any modern 
high power cartridge. 


ITH this table we can, by deduction, 

solve the problem of hitting a coyote with a 
.270 Winchester rifle in a strong wind. Standing 
broadside a coyote presents a target about 6 
inches vertically, and standing head or tail on 
about 6 inches horizontally, considering only vital 
parts. Disregarding errors of estimate of range, 


the greatest distance at which the accuracy of 
this rifle, when aimed without error (telescope 
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sight) will surely hit this 6-inch target is ap- 
proximately 300 yards. At 300 yards the deflec- 
tion caused on the 130-grain .270 bullet by a 
4 o’clock wind at 20 miles per hour is approxi- 
mately 4.5 inches. The experienced rifleman 
would almost instinctively hold approximately that 
much to the right to allow for such a wind. No 
one can hold thus in a 20 mile wind when shoot- 
ing in the standing position and holding the rifle 
loosely with the fingers. A rifleman can do so in 
the prone or sitting positions with the gunsling. 
For a description of shooting a .270 Winchester 
rifle in a 20-mile wind, and the degree of accur- 
acy that can be obtained in such a wind shooting 
from the prone position, see Page 49 of the July, 
1933, issue of Ourpoor Lire. 


A rifle changes the location of its center of 
impact (zero) from time to time, sometimes be- 
tween two days. It is highly desirable to verify 
the sight adjustment frequently, almost every 
day in fact where very fine shooting is to be 
done, such as small game shooting at over 100 
yards, or big game shooting at over 200 yards. 
At shorter ranges the niceties here under discus- 
sion are unnecessary. Certainly, as Mr. Thomas 
suggests, the sighting should be verified when go- 
ing into a country of radically different altitude. 
Usually these differences are small, but some- 
times a very material correction in sight adjust- 





WIND CORRECTION 
Ball Cartridge, .30 Cal. M1. 172-grain B. T. Bullet, 
M. V. 2,600 foot-seconds (1) Deflection on inches at 
target caused by 10-mile wind (2). 








2,4,8&10/1,5,7& 11 

3&9o'clock| o'clock o'clock 

Ra: winds winds winds 

— inches inches inches 

100 B .26 1S 
200 1.2 1.0 6 
300 3.6 3.1 1.8 
400 9.2 8.0 48 
500 18.0 15.7 9.0 
600 26.4 23. 13.2 
800 56.0 48.7 28.0 
1000 108.0 94.0 54.0 














(1) M. V. 2,600 foot-seconds is taken as muzzle 
velocity of rifle half way through accuracy life. 
New rifles will give slightly less deflection than above, 
the difference being insignificant. 

(2) For other winds increase or decrease in pro- 
portion, that is, for a 20-mile wind the deflection is 
twice the above. 

To compare the deflection of a boat-tail bullet 
with a flat base bullet of similar weight at simi- 
lar velocity, the above table may be compared 
with the following table for a 170-grain flat base 
bullet at M.V. 2,600 foot-seconds, for a 10-mile 
wind at 3 and 9 o'clock. This table is probably 
not absolutely exact, but has been used for many 
years without appreciable errors having been 
found in it. 
inch. 
inches. 
inches. 
inches. 
inches. 
inches. 


100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 


yards 1 
yards 4 
yards 9 
yards 16 
yards 25 
yards 36 





ment is necessary. The largest corrections are 
usually caused by swelling or drying of the stock 
due to changes in dampness or dryness of the cli- 
mate. The point is that sights having ready, ac- 
curate, and recordable adjustments for both ele- 
vation and windage are highly desirable, not for 
use in the field, but to make the three or four 
changes in adjustment each month that will be 
necessary to keep the rifle constantly sighted so 
that the bullet will strike precisely where aimed. 

It is almost always impractical to make any 
adjustment of the sights when hunting, but one 
should always know that his rifle is sighted ac- 
curately for a given range, and where he should 
hold to hit at other ranges. Thus for the .270 
Winchester rifle which Mr. Thomas prefers be- 
cause it has “‘as fast and flat a bullet as a man 
could fire,” the rifle might be kept in accurate 
adjustment for 200 yards, and a metal plate (Fig. 
1) might be tacked to the stock bearing the 
description shown. 

The plate shows under column E (elevation) 
that when sighted for 200 yards the rifle will 
shoot 2 inches high at 100 yards, and 5 and 16 
inches low at 300 and 400 yards. The column 
W (windage) shows the deflection caused by a 
10-mile wind from 3 or 9 o'clock, % of this 
amount being necessary for 2, 4, 8, and 10 
o’clock winds, and half this amount for 1, 5, 7, 
and 11 o’clock winds. For a 20-mile wind double 
the 10-mile allowance. For example, if it is esti- 
mated that a coyote is 300 yards away, and a 4 
o'clock 20-mile wind is blowing, to hit the point 
marked “X,” Fig. 2, aim should be taken at the 
point marked “A,” that is 8 inches above X to 


allow for the drop of 
the bullet, and 4.5 
inches right to make 
correction for the 
wind. The plate wil! 
keep the beginner 
straight until by study 
and practice he has 
become a rifleman, and 
familiar with his rifle. 
After that he does not 

Fig. | need a plate as he can 
solve such an easy problem as rapidly as he can 
place his rifle to his shoulder. 


A 








Fig 2 


If I have analyzed Mr. Thomas’ article cor- 
rectly, what he really complains about is the ab- 
sence of a treatise on interior and exterior bal- 
listics that can be applied by the layman to any 
rifle and ammunition by simple arithmetic alone. 
Such a complaint is justified as there is no such 
treatise available. In fact our knowledge of bal- 
listics did not permit of writing such a treatise 
until within very recent years, and our rifles were 
not sufficiently refined to apply the science to 
them until within the past four years. I have 
been working steadily on such a treatise since 
1929, and expect to have it prepared by the end 
of the present depression—it cannot be financed 
before that time. In the meantime the Query 
Service of Ourpoor Lire is solving the problems 
of its readers every week.—T. W. 


Hornets and Belly Laughs 


UDITOR Outdoor Life :—Have just read 
the story by Ed Watson in the Decem- 
ber issue telling all about how in detail, he 
went out with another fellow to help him, 
using binoculars at that, with his “pet 
Springfield, a Hornet sporter by Sedgley 
with detachable scope” and shot himself 
four or five ground hogs. Such stories al- 
ways give me a big belly laugh! A gun 
that cost around, or over, $100! Binoculars 
besides!’ A man’s idea of real sport must 
be gauged by the amount of money he has 
in his pocket. 

Now I couldn’t even buy cartridges for 
a Hornet gun without it hurting, neverthe- 
less I have killed a ground hog or two— 
with a little old $5 single shot Savage .22. 
In three months last summer I killed 154; 
in May of this summer, 48. Have killed as 
high as 16 in three hours out of 18 shots. 
And even that didn’t make me want, or 
even think about writing and telling the 
whole world all about it. Who has the 
most fun, I wonder, the rich man with the 
last word in high power guns who can 
stand back and shoot at ’em 250 yards 
away, or the poor fellow who has to out- 
smart ’em enough to get up to at least 100 
yards with his little .22 popgun before he 
can feel certain he will knock them over— 
if he hits them right? It’s been my ob- 
servation that it isn’t at all difficult to get 
within 250 yards of a ground hog, an old 
one at that, who has lived long enough to 
get smart. It’s the fun of getting up close 


- that puts the kick into ground hog shooting 


for me. I’ve killed ’em dead 125 yards 
away—and I’ve got as close as four or five 
feet from them. 

So tell Mr. Watson to go out some day 
next summer with a single shot .22, leave 
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his Springfield Sedgley Hornet with de- 
tachable scope and his binoculars at home 
and see how many he can get and what a 
hard time he has getting them! See 
whether he considers that system real sport 
or just plain hard work! At any rate it 
will give him an idea how the great big 
majority of us who like a gun and the out- 
doors get our ground hogs. 





Ohio J. C. SHanks. 
hutleéristol Queries 
answered by ; 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 


(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data | 


contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Collecting Cartridges 

Editor:—The article in Outpoor Lire by J. V. 
K. Wagar has stirred into activity my latent de- 
sire to have a cartridge collection. I wrote to 
Lutz asking for his cartridge list, which he sent. 

How does one get cartridges from Frankfort 
Arsenal? Lutz does not list the .42 National 
Test Fire cartridge, nor any of the cartridges 
shown on page 44 of November Outpoor Lire, so 
where would one get one of each? And if one 
did get one how would he know what arm it was 


adapted to, kind of powder and weight, and weight | 
of bullet? For instance, Lutz lists a .38 for | 


Merwin & Hubert Revolver, marked W. R. A. 
How would I get data on such a cartridge or 
say, .41 Colt—old model—15/16-inch case, 200- 
grain bullet—W. R. A.? I do not know what 
kind of powder or how much. Is there some book 
that will give it?—E. S. H., Il. 

Answer:—You should send to each of the 
ammunition companies, Winchester, Remington, 
Western, and Peters, for their catalogues. These 
list all the present cartridges that are made. I 
presume of course that you have these already. 
The cartridge companies will not sell less than a 
box (20 to 50) of any of these cartridges, and 
usually they require that orders be placed through 
local dealers. 

There is no way of getting Government car- 
tridges except to become a member of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and buy them in bandoleer 
lots (60 rounds) through the Director of Civilian 
Markmanship, or else to get them from some own- 
er of a Government rifle who has them on hand. 

There is no way to get obsolete cartridges not 
on the above lists except to purchase or trade for 
them with cartridge collectors. Mr. Wagar in his 
article gives all the information we have as to 
cartridge collectors, but by correspondence with 
these collectors you gradually get to know of 
others. Quite generally the various ammunition 
companies, when they obsolete an old cartridge sell 
all of the few remaining rounds that they have 
in stock to secondhand dealers like Bannerman, 
and sometimes you can get individual obsolete 
cartridges from these firms. It is also possible 
that Von Lengerke & Antoine in Chicago may 
know of cartridge collectors in Chicago, or a firm 
who caters to such collectors. Once in awhile we 
find a small dealer in guns and ammunition who 
is willing to sell individual cartridges. Then 
there are dozens and dozens of foreign cartridges 
which it is very difficult to get. 

There are no books that give very much infor- 
mation on old cartridges. All books on old arms 
are sadly deficient in information on ammunition. 
In fact most of them, while listing old arms and 
their calibers, are entirely silent as to the par- 
ticular cartridge which they used. The best way 





to get this information is from very old cartridge | 


and arms catalogues, that is catalogues that are 
at least 30 years old. More recent catalogues 
than this do not give much information. Indeed 
the collecting of old catalogues is a part of car- 
tridge collecting, and a very necessary part. One 
of the first things to do is to try to get Win- 
chester and Remington catalogues prior to 1907, 
and an Ideal Handbook No. 14, or a prior edi- 
tion, also a Stevens catalogue prior to about 1910. 


No use asking the manufacturers for these. They | 


have long ago destroyed all old catalogues except 
their file copies. You have got to get these from 
collectors of old arms or cartridges. 

I do not myself collect cartridges because being 
an Army officer, I have to change station every 
two or three years, and collections are too heavy 


nd.—T. W. 
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WINCHESTER 
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A Model 21 
Custom Built 
by Winchester 















Emil C. Neuschwander, of San Francisco, win- 
ner of the 1933 Individual Skeet Championship 
in the National Telegraphic Matches—scores, 
99 x 100, 98 x 100. He shot a Winchester 
Model 21 and Winchester Ranger Shells. 


Could You Shoot Better Skeet? 


HY NOT? More and more skeet shooters have 

turned to the Winchester Model 21 for no other 
reason. Yet by no means is that all you get from turning to 
the Winchester Model 21. Higher scores are fine—but greater 
enjoyment of your shooting cuts some figure, too. Hunt around, 
and you will find the shooter who has a Model 21 gets a pile of 
satisfaction out of the way it handles. He likes skeet better from 
shooting it with this remarkably satisfactory skeet gun. Proud 
of his Model 21 too, from every angle; knows no other double 


is its equal. 
Your Own Special Model 21 


Winchester Model 21 Shotguns are built in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, for 
every kind of shotgun shooting. The world’s best values in double guns, 
as found by the greatest experts, combing every market. Meeting sub- 
stantially every requirement with standard specifications—according to 
grade selected—and offering extensive options. Also Winchester custom 
built, with wide range of choice in ornamentation. 

The new Winchester Model 21 catalog will give you complete infor- 
mation. Explains the numerous invaluable superiorities which make this 
beautiful, fast-handling, clean-killing, most modern double-barrel your 
best buy. Write for your copy today—Free to you as a reader of this 
magazine. Please address Department 10-C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


—WIN CHESTER— 


TRADE MARK 


At the close of 1933 the 12, 16 and 20 gauge World's Record 
long runs at skeet were all held by the Winchester Model 21 
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THESE ARE 


REAL 


TWENTY-TWO’S 





Model 4 
-22 Caliber 
5-Shot Repeater 


dl | $B-8° 





Model 3 « 
-22 Caliber $7 -7° 
Single Shot 

Here are 
two man-sized .22 caliber rifles with all the 
refinements of the gun-maker’s art which 
you naturally expect in a Savage. 
Low prices to be sure, but consider these 
fine arms fe , unprecedented in rifles 
so moderate in cost! 


Walnut stock (not imitation walnut). High lustre 
finish on all metal parts. Chrome-plated, self- 
cocking bolt and trigger. Crowned-muzzle barrel, 
tested for accuracy. Model 4 Repeater has beau- 
tifully checkered pistol grip. 


Either model, single shot or repeater, is ideal for 
small game, vermin, trapline, and target practice 
— equally ideal for “Sonny” when he’s ready for 
a real man’s rifle. 


Savage Arms Corporation, Utica,N.Y. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE e FOX e STEVENS 








Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., Dept. 505 
Please send me your latest catalog of Savage 
Rifles. 














LEAD Gen Bores, 
Use HOPPE’S No.9 
and clean it OUT! 


Regular use of No. 9 keeps 
both leading and metal foul- 
ing out of the barrel—pre- 
vents rust. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
keeps working parts fric- 
tion-free—outside surfaces 
rust-free, polished. Won't 
gum, At your dealer’s—or 
trial bottle No. 9 by mail 
10c, trial can Oil 15c. Gun 
cleaning guide FREE. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















conducted by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 
Notes On Skeet 









By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 19 


MAKE good scores consistently at 
skeet, or in upland or marsh shooting, 
there is more to the game than merely 

leading the proper distance. In skeet the 
shooter must know before he fires just 
where he is going to hold. His gun must 
fit. If he goes in for competition and wants 
high scores regularly the gun must be bored 
to give him the maximum of spread with 
sufficient density of pattern to break targets 
at the distance at which he fires. He must 
be able to concentrate on each shot without 
the possibility of outside influences affecting 
him. And if he knows the correct lead, if 
his gun fits, if it is bored to suit his speed 
of shooting and if he can keep his mind on 
every shot, he must then practice gun point- 
ing regularly to keep his scores up to 
normal. 

By practice I do not mean that he must 
shoot every day, for there are few of us 
who have the time or the money to burn 
powder on a skeet field daily, but every 
shooter who wishes to improve his scores 
or maintain a high average, should devote 
at least a few minutes each day to shoulder- 
ing and swinging his gun. 

The eyes and arm and shoulder muscles 
need constant training and practice is 
required if the gun is to be shoul- 
dered and cheeked the same way for every 
shot. 

The average skeet shooter, or upland or 
marsh hunter for that matter, seems to have 
the idea that he can always shoot up to his 
best form without some sort of frequent 
gun pointing. The chap who shoots skeet 
only once a month, or the fellow who hunts 
ducks or quail two or three times a year, 
overlooks the fact that physical training to 
develop the muscles used in shooting, and 
training the eyes to function quickly, will 
help him to score more hits. 

The reason for this lack of thought on the 
necessity for physical training in connection 
with shooting is probably due to the mis- 
taken idea that there is no effort required 
to.point a gun. To show that there is some 
stfain on the muscles let a shooter pick up 
his gun, swing it to shoulder and point it at 
a mark 15 to 20 times. He will quickly 
notice that he is bringing into play arm 
and shoulder muscles that are seldom used. 
Of course on a skeet field or in game shoot- 
ing the gun is not fired many times 
a minute, but carrying the gun around 
a skeet field and bringing it to shoulder 
time after time does place some strain on 
soft muscles. 

If, through regular practice, the arm and 
shoulder muscles are strengthened the 
swinging of the gun will be easier and 
smoother and that will lead to better gun 
pointing. 


EGULAR practice will help the eyes to 

see more clearly over a moving gun 
barrel, and it will teach a shooter to seat 
his gun properly. We all know that to 
score hits repeatedly on a skeet field or in 
hunting the gun must be seated on the 
shoulder and cheeked the same way for 
every shot. To bring the cheek against the 
comb loosely on one shot and tightly on 
the next will result in frequent misses, for 
the manner in which the cheek rests on the 
stock regulates the height of the shooter’s 


eyes above the breech, and that in turn reg- 
ulates the matter of shooting high or low. 
If the shooter’s eyes are half an inch above 
the level of the barrels on one shot and 
flush with the breech on the next shot, one 
load may go far too high and the next one 
much too low. 

Hunters and anglers are the only classes 
who follow out-of-door sports who think 
they can become proficient and retain pro- 
ficiency without practice. Tennis players, 
golfers and all others know very well that 
they must practice regularly to keep up to 
form, but shotgun shooters seem to expect 
to break targets regularly and hit flying 
birds without practice. 

In his home the skeet shooter can, with 
his unloaded gun, practice bringing the gun 
to shoulder properly, and he can practice 
swinging smoothly and following through 
with his swing after the trigger is pulled. 
He can stand under a strip of moulding or a 
seam in the ceiling, bring his gun to 
shoulder and swing downward along the 
moulding as he would on the outgoing 
target of station No. 1. Using the same 
“target” he can swing upward for practice 
on the incomer at the same station. By 
standing off to one side of a picture mould- 
ing strip, or the seam where the wall and 
ceiling meet, he can swing along the mould- 
ing just as he would at a target from the 
high trap at station No. 2. In this case, 
however, he should practice swinging below 
the moulding to accustom himself to hold- 
ing low. 

In almost any room there is some level 
or angling line which runs at nearly the 
same angle as those at which skeet targets 
fly, and if the shooter will assume the stance 
he would take for the various shots, bring 
his gun to shoulder and swing along those 
lines, he will not only learn to shoulder and 
cheek his gun the same way every time, 
and to swing smoothly, but he will be train- 
ing the muscles used in handling his gun. 


OST skeet shooters who miss the out- 
going target from station No. 1 do so 
because they shoot above the target, and 
they over-shoot because they do not swing 





BIG QUEBEC MOOSE 
Killed this past fall by Emilio Hausmann 
of Havana, Cuba, about 40 miles north 
of Saint Michel des Saints, in the Saint 
Maurice Valley. Spread 62% inches. it 
was killed from the canoe at & distance 
of 175 yards by one shot from a Savage 
Super Sorter ——- .30-06, 220-grain 
ullet 
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downward and pull the trigger while the 
muzzle is kept moving on a downward 
course. Practicing the downward swing 
and the follow through on an overhead strip 
of moulding will teach a shooter to hit this 
target. 

The outgoer at station No. 2 is also 
missed by over-shooting, just as are most 
of the outgoers that are missed. The man 
practicing in his home can swing along 
just below a strip of moulding that runs at 
about the same angle as the target and 
learn to hold under. 

The fellow who stops his swing when he 
shoots can place a mark along the line on 
which he is swinging and learn to follow 
through with his swing by pulling the 
trigger on an empty shell as the muzzle 


passes the mark, and then keep right on | 


with the swing. 

Practice for station No. 8 can be had at 
home. The shooter will stand facing the 
corner of a room and swing the muzzle up 
the vertical line where the walls meet. The 
point at which the “shot” will be taken is 
where the vertical line of the two walls 
strikes the ceiling. This will teach 


the shooter to swing upward in a straight | 


line. 

It should be remembered that if the 
trigger is to be pulled in this form of prac- 
tice there should be empty shells in the 
barrels, for the firing pins would be dam- 


aged by snapping the hammers on empty 


chambers. 


Who Discovered Choke 
Boring? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the Decem- | 


ber issue of Ovutpoor LiFe, page 6, 
Fred Kimble appears to claim the discov- 
ery of the “choke” system in shotguns, 
setting forth the thought that came to him 
of choking the shotgun muzzle to cause 
the shot to shoot closer. He sets the date 
of this in the year 1868. 


fact that Mr. Kimble thought this out as he 
describes, for many inventions have oc- 
curred to more than one mind, I am of the 
opinion that the choke system was in use 
before 1868, and write this for the pur- 
pose of setting straight the record. In 
connection with the use of choke barrels, 
I quote herewith from the catalogue of 
Clark & Sneider, who were gun makers 
located at 214 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, 
Maryland in the ’70s; this catalogue was 
printed by “The Maryland Farmer,” also 
in Baltimore in 1878: 

“So much has been written on the subject 
of choke boring lately and so many claim- 
ants of the system, or some modification 
of it, have sprung up that we desire to 
state what we know about it. As early 
as 1846 our Mr. Sneider, who was then on 
the continent of Europe, bored guns on the 
choke plan, when or by whom invented he 
cannot say, but at that early day it was 
generally known to gunsmiths there and 
was recognized as a new principle. It was 
used only for large guns for wild fowl 
shooting.” 

Incidentally Clark & Sneider were mak- 
ing hammerless breech-loading shotguns in 
1878, only ten years after the date men- 
tioned by Mr. Kimble. Lefever, however, 
put out a hammerless previous to this date, 
probably the first American hammerless, 
although Clark & Sneider claim that dis- 
tinction. I refer you to my article on this 
in August “Sports Afield,” 1932, with cuts 
of the Clark & Sneider Hammerless. 

Md. TaLsotr DENMEAD. 





= . | 10. “Just right” 
While not doubting for a moment the | 
| 11. Same model chambered for 
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OLT 


MODE 
REVOLVER - -- America’s Pre 


When we say the Colt Officers’ Model is the most popular 
target revolver in America — we mean just that. It is the 
outstanding performer on target ranges in every corner 
of the country — turning in amazing scores for champions 
and beginners alike. Its silky smooth action, its crisp, 
clean trigger pull, its self-pointing balance and hand 
filling grip — these are the features that have made the 
Officers’ Model famous — they are the features that lend 
confidence to the shooter in the face of the stiffest kind 
of competition. You can’t imagine how accurate a target 
revolver can be —how perfect an action can be — until 
you have shot the Officers’ Model. That’s why it is the 





choice of champions! 


i FEATURES that will 


increase your scores! 


1. Super-smooth, hand finished action. 

2. Clean, crisp trigger pull. 

3. Perfect balance — unequalled steadiness. 

4. Colt type, adjustable target sights. Either 
Patridge or Bead. 

5. Super-precisioned barrel. Match winning 
accuracy. 

6. Stippled top of frame and sand blasted 
sights. 

7. Checked trigger and hammer spur. Non- 
slipping. 

8. Full, comfortable grip. Checked Walnut 
stocks. 

9. Five lengths of barrel in .38 caliber. (6- 
inch barrel only in .22 caliber.) 

weight — 34 

ounces in .38 caliber model. 


22 Long Rifle and .38 
Special cartridges. 


12. Flawless Colt manufacture 


throughout, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE 


ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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REGULAR AND 
HIGH SPEED 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 0-1 





Check Here 
Send me a copy of new booklet, 
“Colt on the Trail’. 
Also send me complete catalog 
of Colt Firearms. o 





When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 


Remarkable Records with 
CUTTS 
COMPENSATORS 


THE CUTTS Compensator is the greatest 
contribution to shotgun shooting in the 
last 50 years. Three of the five members 
of the 1933 All America Skeet Team reg- 
ularly shoot with the Compensator. 4 out 
of the 5 members of Waltham’s Great 
Eastern Championship Skeet Team used 





Compensators. Ask for free descriptive 
folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








Marksmen rate it the 
only perfect gun pro- 
tection. In handy cans 
at sport stores. 


GUN 
CLEANER 
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NEW CATALOG 
Just Out... . All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger’s GREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
> America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equip tan ies 


ew Send 25c ins for 152 page arms catalo 
A. FF. STOERFGER, 


INC 
507 Fifth Avenue t 42nd St.) New Y 
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A Canadian Mixed Grill 
(Continued from page 9) 


he was not charging. The downhill slope 
sent him below me and as he passed me at 
about twenty-five feet I put two bullets 
directly into his heart. He ran and stum- 
bled about thirty feet farther and went 
down. He was dead almost by the time 
we reached him. 

It was just seven o'clock of the opening 
morning as we started to cut up our quarry. 
He was a monstrous animal but his horns 
proved disappointing, only a medium-sized 
head of around thirty-eight inches spread— 
an old animal whose horns had begun to 
retrograde. Nevertheless he was my first 
moose and I could not be other than jub- 
ilant. Aside from the initial bullet which 
broke his front leg, those we could locate 
had all taken effect in some part of the 
chest. The 175-grain bullet had proved 
amply powerful in this instance. 

After cleaning the bull and taking pho- 
tographs—which due to the poor light were 
not successful—we went out on the lake 
again and I fished a bit for lake trout, 
catching a couple which I returned to the 
water. We were in a lazy, pleasant frame 
of mind, with time now ‘to spare. We 
stopped in the Shingwak inlet and Dryden 
experimented with calling, getting in re- 
sponse two distant replies. At the south- 
ern end of the lake we came upon Dr. Sut- 
ton and Perry Smith in their canoe. They 
had tried hunting a couple of sloughs and 
found only tracks. 


HE weather was becoming every mo- 

ment colder, and as Dryden and I 
headed up the lake for camp the sleet storm 
which had just come up began to turn into 
a nasty wet snow. We had a hot lunch and 
I spent the rest of the afternoon loafing 
and resting—on my laurels as it were. 
Hearing no shots the rest of the day I was 
not surprised when Paul and the Doctor 
came in toward dark to report no success. 
The Doctor and Perry had heard a bunch 





Brule to Calvert’s main camp. 


shooting and later for the moose hunting trip. 
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of moose during the afternoon and had 
followed their tracks a good distance with- 
out coming up with them. Paul Patton 
had tried still hunting in several open spots 
but his guide, scouting around, had seen no 
moose and Paul had only cold feet and a 
red nose to show for his vigilance. 

The wind was rising in a gale of rain 





little Chippewa Indian boy 
at Lumber Camp portage 


A charmin, 


and snow as we sat on our sleeping bags 
and nursed a roaring fire while Eddy down 
at the guide tent cooked moose liver over 
an outside blaze. 

“Skoal!” said Paul, “you lucky hound.” 

“To your luck tomorrow,” I replied. “I 
hope you will both kill moose with ninety- 
eight-inch spreads.” 
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EXPEDITION, ONTARIO, 1933 
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1—Where the new auto road ends and the big boat meets you to take you around Point 
Calvert’s main cam 


, yy - point first for duck 
3—Base for duck shooting around 


Obabikon Lake, described in the first instalment of this story. 4—Base for duck shooting 


around Stevens Bay. 
and fished for lake trout. 


and dam, on the way into the hunting country. 
camp was established. 9— 


Lake, where the main huntin 


5—Calvert’s Whitefish Bay Camp, where the party shot ducks 
6—The region fished for lake trout. 


7—Lumber camp portage 
from Caviar to Isinglass 


8—Port 
here Harry McGuire killed 


his moose. Dotted line indicates route taken by the party with boats and canoes 





“I forgot to mention that I have one 
staked out for reference tomorrow,” said 
the good Doctor, “but I’m awfully afraid 
he won’t measure over ninety inches.” 

(Concluded in our next issue) 


Dhotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
— stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





More About Drop at Stock, and Pitch 
Editor:—I have an L. C. Smith double barre! 
shotgun, 12 gauge, weight 7 pounds 13 ounces, 
left barrel 60 per cent choke, right barrel im- 
proved cylinder, which I use almost exclusively 
for grouse and occasionally for ring-necked pheas- 
ants, 


Have been reading your articles on the shot 
gun and especially in regard to drop at stock, 
and pitch My gun had a 3-inch drop at the 
stock and a 3-inch pitch at muzzle. Recently I 
sent this gun in to the factory and had the 
pitch at muzzle reduced to 2 inches. 

I think I made a mistake in not having the 
drop cut down. According to your articles I 
have concluded that this gun should have prac- 
tically no pitch and the drop at stock cut to 2 
inches. Would this be the best combination for 
bird shooting? After the shooting season is over 
this month I want to send this gun to the fac- 
tory again but I want to be sure I get it right 
this time. 

The drop at comb is 134 inch; the length from 
first or from trigger to heel is 14 inches and to 
toe 14% inches. I am 5 feet 11 inches tall, slen- 
der build, weight about 160. 

Again, what effect on the shooting of this 
gun occurred from having the pitch changed to 
2 inches and leaving the drop at stock 3 inches. 
Would this make the gun shoot higher or lower?— 
SF BR 

Answer:—I shoot the kind of gun you have in 
mind all the time, that is, 2-inch drop at heel, 1% 
inches at comb, and no pitch up or down. However, 
for the man who is accustomed to 3-inch drop I 
hesitate to advise anything so radical, unless you 
could get hold of some gun belonging to a friend 
and try it out with this kind of straight stock. 
With your build and thin face such a gun ought 
to fit. On the other hand your first impression 
might be that the stock was too straight, and you 
might not be able to lose that impression. There- 
fore if you cannot try this straight stocked sort 
of gun maybe you had better go a little slow 
and get used to a straighter stock gradually. I 
therefore suggest that you try the stock with 2%4- 
inch drop, 15-inch drop at comb, and 1-inch pitch 
down. It won’t do to have a 3-inch drop at butt 
and then try to take the pitch out, because that 
makes the toe too long just as it did with your 
gun. You see when the stock has a large drop 
it sets at a certain angle to the barrels, and the 
butt plate must be given a similar angle. When 
you simply changed the pitch to the extent that 
you did probably you didn’t change the elevation 
any, though the tendency would have been to 
raise it a little—C. A. 


Best Bore for 20 Gauge Cover Shooting 

Editor:—Will you kindly advise promp*ly what 
in your opinion is the best boring for a 20 gauge 
double gun for cover shooting and what length of 
barrel has proved to be the most satisfactory? 

In the last few years our shooting in Michigan 
has become more difficult than heretofore due to 
the fact that the season on partridge has been 
advanced so far that most of the leaves are still 
on the trees and brush during the entire season. 
This has made the shooting much faster and with 
the old gun I have been using for years I have 
ruined a good number of birds by blowing them to 
pieces at short range with a modified choke gun.— 
P. H, S., Mich. 


Answer:—20 gauge, double gun, 26-inch barrels, 
first or left barrel improved cylinder, second barrel 
quarter or 55 per cent choke, non-selectable single 
trigger which costs little. That gun in 20 bore 
on ruffed grouse will kill up to a good 30 yards 
with the first barrel and 35 to 40 yards with the 
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second barrel. If you have a single trigger of 

urse it doesn’t make any particular difference 
which barrel is the more open. The left barrel 
is supposed to have slightly less recoil or jump, 
because the impact of butt to shoulder is more 
lirectly in the line of barrel to resistance. Not 
much difference in 20, more in 12. That 20 in a 
6-pound gun is about as well as you can do for 
quick work in the woods. I have been shooting 
a 20 bore Remington pump, Model 17, which 
weighs only 534 pounds, and can appreciate just 
what a nice thing it is to have a 20 under 6 
pounds.—C, A. 


Machining 
By Chas. Askins 


ACHINING is apparently becoming 
finer in America and probably in 
other countries. American shotguns 

are sometimes called machine made, but 
that is far from a fact. The parts are cut 
close to specifications, and then are finished 
by hand as the parts are assembled. A few 
years ago I asked the Fox Gun Co., how 
much of their cost of manufacture was due 
to hand work, and they said two-thirds of 
it. Parker’s reply was about the same. If 
machines could cut uniformly to the thou- 
sandths of an inch, it is evident that this 
would reduce the cost of gun making, with- 
out depriving the weapon of hair-line fitting. 
This might happen some day. The trouble 
with an all machine-made gun is that too 
much tolerance has to be given to the vari- 
ous pieces in order to assemble them, and 
the finished job looks far from perfect. 

Of late certain guns are made with the 
parts practically interchangeable. Reming- 
ton Model 31 guns will interchange barrels, 
or at least when I wanted a new barrel 
they sent me one and it went right on the 
same as though fitted at the factory. Of 
course this is a simple job, the barrel going 
on with a cut-away screw, then given a 
half turn and locked. However, it was a 
wise maneuver when barrels were so de- 
signed. 

The Browning automatic barrels are a 
more difficult job, since the barrel attach- 
ment that slides into the receiver has to 
be machined to an accurate fit into the 
receiver where it must slide without fric- 
tion or looseness. I have a Browning 16 
gauge automatic with four barrels, all ex- 
cept the first one having been sent me later, 
and all working precisely alike without 
having been touched up in any way. 


FOr a Winchester Model 21 skeet gun 
they sent me a beaver-tail fore-end after 
I had used the gun some time. I slapped 
it on and the gun went to work the same 
as with the old fore-end. Later they sent 
me an extra pair of barrels for long range 
shooting. These had to be ground down 
a bit with emery cloth, where the barrels 
came in contact with the standing breech, 
then became a factory fit and have never 
given any trouble at all. It is an extremely 
nice piece of work to make pairs of barrels 
interchangeable, but apparently the Win- 
chester can come pretty darn near doing it. 
The jointing is very close. 

The gist of this is that when the time 
comes that all parts are interchangeable, 
and at the same time fit and jointing are 
perfect, it will cost considerably less to 
make guns, and eventually this should be 
reflected in the cost of the arms. When 
the time comes that double guns will open 
and close without friction, locks in perfect 
tune, and the same with ejectors, jointing 
close and even, and yet no workman has 
ever touched them with a file—that will be 
due to the perfection of cutting machines. 
So long as no fault can be found with a 
gun as turned out, few of us care a whoop 





whether it was made by hand or made by | 


a machine. 
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Expert Assistance 


for your next hunting trip 


Take advantage of the experience 
and knowledge of the Western Staff 


As manufacturers of ammuni- 
tion weare constantly receiving 
letters from hunters seeking in- 
formation pertaining to ammu- 
nition, guns and equipment. 
Many of these sportsmen are 
confronted with particularly 
knotty problems which they 
haven’t Sosa able to solve. Often 
the answer hinges upon a tech- 
nical point which only a ballis- 
tic expert could be expected to 
know. Frequently the answer is 
found in our files covering the 
experiences of hunters in vari- 
ous sections of North America 
and other parts of the world. 


If you have any questions or 
shooting problems that we can 
help you with please feel free to 
call upon the Western staff of 
technical experts for assistance. 
Take advantage of this special- 
ized service—offered for your 
benefit without charge. It may 
add considerably to the pleas- 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 319 Adams St., East Alton, IIL 


Gentlemen: Please send, free, your literature on Lubaloy Center Fire Cartridges ia} 
Western Shotgun Shells [_] and a copy of your Rifle and Pistol Ammunition Hand Book CJ 
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ure and results of your next 
hunting trip. 

In that connection there are 
several important advantages to 
be gained by using Western 
Lubaloy cartridges—or Western 
Super-X, Xpert or Field shot- 
gun shells. Each is specially de- 
signed for the type of shooting 
for which it is intended. 


Western Lubaloy Soft Point bullets 
for the .270 Winchester, .30’06, .30’- 
40 and .300 Savage are speciall de- 
signed for deer shooting. The thick- 
ness of the Lubaloy jacket and the 
amount of exposed lead have been 
worked out so that the bullet expands 
properly-in deer and similar thin-skin- 
nedanimals. LubaloySoft Point bullets 
may also be obtained in the popular 
-30°30 Winchester and other calibres. 


The Coupon below will bring youfree 
literature on W estern ammunitionand 
the ssoconeting SS age Rifleand Pistol 
AmmunitionHand Bookshownbelow. 


We are always glad to hear from you. 


Western Cartridge Compan 
319 Adams Street, East Alton, I 
Branch Offices: 
Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal, 
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25% More Speed— 
60% More Smash 


and KOPPERKLAD Bullets 






Won't Rust 
the Barrel 


You may not have been using .22 Shorts—perhaps 
thought them not powerful enough. Try Winches- 
ter Super Speeds. These Shorts travel faster, with 
less vertical curve or “rT * than regular .22 
Longs. They hit harder at all ranges up to 100 
yards, They cost no more than regular Shorts. 





Cut Down 
Barrel Cleaning 


You don’t need a table of ballistics to tell you 
where the Winchester Super Speed Staynless .22 
Long Rifle cartridge stands. Your first shot tells 
the story. Gives you higher speed and lower trajec- 
tory over 100 yards than a// regular .22 rim fires. 
And wallop aplenty ! : 
Use them for marauding crows—that break song 
birds’ eggs, kill wild Gucklin s and pheasant 
chicks, pull up sprouting corn. The cartridge for 
the big snapping turtles that also grab young wild 
ducks and never wait for Friday to eat game fish. 
For prairie dogs, striped gophers, jackrabbits. 
With hollow point bullet, for woodchucks or mar- 
mots. Cost no more than regular .22 Long Rifles. 
Buy Winchester Super Speed Staynless Kopper- 
klad Rim Fire .22 cartridges for longer range and 
harder hitting. Staynless, they cause no rust, pre- 
serve barrel accuracy. Your dealer will be glad to 
supply you. Stop in at the store today. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven Conn., U.S. A. 
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————— 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. /0-C 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Send me a FREE copy of your new 60-page 
Pocket Catalog of Winchester Rifles, Shotguns 
and Ammunition, 


Name 


Address 
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On the Fringe of the Fall Flight 


(Continued from page 25) 


up my gun to shoot at the right of three 
sprigs that came sailing and circling in 
from the northwest, their long, snaky necks 
warily outstretched. 

Satisfied with the result of my rather 
careful calculation, I leaned my gun back 
against its forked sunflower stalk, exca- 
vated pencil and pad and let the other two 
sprigs go—go to Bo to die. 

About 8 o'clock something flushed the 
ducks that swam among the feed stalks out 
in the middle of our small lake, scattering 
them in all directions. 

A dozen headed toward Bo. I didn’t see 
Bo when he began shooting, but I saw 
four ducks drop as one counts, one, two, 
three, four—just like that—before any of 
the scattered, assorted webfeet that came 
our way were within range. 

I didn’t get a fair chance at those hap- 
hazard, hurrying, fifty mixed ducks. The 
editor got into them first. He killed a 


couple, but was really a help because he 
Orlin, who 


sort of shooed them my way. 





had gone down to the water’s edge to fin- 
ish off a winged widgeon, wasn’t so con- 
siderate. He raised up, directly in their 
path, tall as a tower, it seemed to me as 
I lay flat. He hit a big gray duck full in 
the face. He shot a female pintail in the 
side, the only one of the long ragged line 
that slanted my way, and raked a bluebill 
from stern to stem in the order named, 
as they hurried on. 

I didn’t get a shot. But I got even with 
the editor and Orlin. Two big ducks from 
Bo’s bunch cut back in between him and 
me. A hundred yards out they turned to- 
ward Orlin. Those were Orlin’s ducks. 
It was a dirty trick, but I couldn't 
resist them. From my knees I deposited 


them in that cat-tailly marsh. “Splash! 
Splash!” they landed, water flying 10 
feet high. 


Popes gave me a dirty look, but said 
nothing. All this hullabaloo fright- 
ened the mallards off the canal behind us. 
They circled several times, but were wise. 
All but one left. That one, a greenhead, 


split off and came in over Orlin. Wings 
set, sailing down, not 25 feet high, it was 
pickings for Orlin. I was almost ashamed 
to take that duck, but I just couldn't let 
him forget that half hundred mixed ducks 








that he had so inconsiderately deprived 
me of. 

“Heigh!” protested Orlin, ducking the 
dead mallard that threatened to fall upon 
him. “Poacher! Pilferer! Say!” admir- 
ingly, “that was some shot.” 

It was also grim determination and acci- 
dent that I couldn’t repeat, probably, in a 
dozen attempts. 

Five blackjacks appeared suddenly in 
front of me, coming straight toward me. 
I never could hit ducks approaching me 
like that. I ran true to form, missed them 
twice, then, from a seemingly impossible 
distance, carromed a fat, black, white- 
breasted hen off one of those canal trees 
behind me after they had passed. 

The ducks kept us busy—not too busy, 
just comfortably so. Once in a while we 
had to wait, to be sure, but none of the 
idle periods were tedious, and most of 
the time we could see ducks somewhere in 
our field of vision. 

Once a flock of geese gave us a thrill. I 
heard them before I could see them. They 
showed up shortly, flying northwest of us. 
When opposite they swung in toward us. 





Prairie chickens and canvasbacks 


We gripped our guns. They circled a pit 
farther our way. We held our breaths. 
On they came, muttering and trilling, 
thirty-seven big fellows, ghostly silverish 
in the early morning light. 


UT no such luck was to be ours that 

day. Two hundred yards away the old 
gander in the lead shrilled a warning, and 
they wheeled so abruptly that thirty-seven 
breasts were simultaneously bared to us. 
A moment of deep disappointment and 
they were gone. 

Orlin quit me after that and went around 
to the cottonwoods. Bo waded the marsh, 
the editor grew tired of the wet windrows 
and the three of us huddled in the weed 
patch. 

The sun warmed up, a faint breeze arose, 
and our dead ducks began floating toward 
shore. The shooting on Lake McKinley 
lessened, and Ralph, who wasn’t interested 
in ducks, joined us with a fresh supply 
of ammunition. 

“Well!” commented Ralph. “Looks like 
you’ve had some luck. If I could quit 
yawning I wouldn’t mind killing a duck 
myself.” 

“Yawning,” philosophized the editor, “is 
a great luxury. Here, take my gun.” 

Two hell-divers swam alertly past us. 














A jack brayed off in the distance and 
two strangers came in from the high- 
way and took stands in the windrows in 
front of us. 

“Got their nerve,” growled Dick, who 
owned the lake. “I'll go shoo them 
away. 

He did, and I took my sheep-lined coat, 
muchly be-mudded yet still dry inside, and 
went out where they had been. 

“Huh!” grunted Bo. “Might as well 
have let them stay.” 

But I didn’t hamper the shooters a great 
deal. I was looking—and writing mostly. 
I began to see ducks going southeast of us 
—so many ducks that I lost interest in 


those near at hand. Presently I called the | 


attention of the other shooters to these 
ducks. Big strings of ducks, they were, 
flying high, 1 mile east of Lake McKinley, 
all headed south. 

“The fall flight!” declared Ralph. It 
must have been. We watched them be- 
tween shots at the small bunches that kept 
arriving at our pond. During two hours 
there was seldom a period when there 
wasn’t one, two, or three, of those im- 


mense strings of ducks in sight. I woulde 


hesitate to say how many ducks I believe 
went past that one spot in Kearney County, 








The Editor and Bo in the weed patch 


Kans., that morning. It seems impossible, 
even yet, that there could have been that 
many ducks in the world. 


ND, about 10 o’clock when Dick took 

us up to a smaller pond in his horse 
pasture, somewhat nearer Lake McKinley, 
we actually paused as we stalked mallards 
that we could hear on the pond, and again 
watched and marveled at other and farther 
hordes of migrating ducks that passed by, 
also headed toward the southland. 

Where had they come from? We won- 
dered. Where would they stop? We asked 
each other. Why were they going south 
across Western Kansas this year? Because 
there was so much water in that section, 
Bo thought. Then how did they know 
about the water? Had some scout ducks 
come south and returned north with the 
news of the best route south this season? 
Other problems we pondered, as we lay 
flat on our stomachs out on the buffalo 
grassed flats. 

And, all the while, ducks were circling 
about Lake McKinley, ducks were hover- 
ing above Dick’s small lake, ducks were 
speeding up and down the Arkansas River 
1 mile away, and ducks were alighting in 
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$ 4 G:25 MARLIN MODEL 39 #50 "002 2. §,F2" 

RE HIGH-SPEED LOADS, $18.95 
A takedown gun with all he parts 
easily removed for cleaning. octa- 
gon barrel; full magazine fuiaing more 


cartridges than any other .22. Furnished to handle standard loads at $16.95. (Also 
H. 8. ys he high-speed or standard loads latest model, 95.) 






























” Barrel....... $18.95 
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$8 Field Gl co 8 x 40 used, fine condition 2 a 
LOMB BINOCULARS, 6 x 30 Marine type EE, used, fine condition. $18.95 


L-S2 Warren St., New York 
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Peep Sights! 
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Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and —_ 
every visual quenty a 

sight should have. ty 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 













Again 
STEVENS 


scores with a 
rifle value that 





sition when struck. Can Price, $4.00. i 
pe folded down when not State make and is unmatched = 
model of gun the entire sport- 


ing arms field. A 
“man’s size,” safe, 
self cocking single 
shot rifle with high 
grade rear peep sight 
with elevation and wind- 
age adjustment... and 
hooded front sight with 3 
interchangeable posts. 


HUNTING 


MARBLE SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
or field - Y you need, Marble’s make it to 
t every modern weapon. 





Sporting 
Leaf Sight, Flat Top 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 


Standard Front Sight. 
1/16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


SEND for descriptive literature. 


053 Springfield with peep rear 
and hooded front sights’ . " $'7-60 


33 Springfield with flat top open 
rear and gold bead front sights. . $G-5 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Dept. C-2 , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned & Operated by Savage Arms Corporation 





FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 
Write today! 





Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 
Marble’s Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-89) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
& 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. é 
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LYMAN ASS FIELD 
for Hunting & Target 


438 Scope with close- 
ly adjustable mount, 
complete ready to 
mount. $20.00 f. o. b. 
With % minute click 
mount, micrometer ad- 
justments windage 
and elev. $27.50 com- 
plete, f. o. b. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 













| crit toe 
An excellent hunting scope on high power or .22 rifles for small 
game and vermin. B&L lenses. Wide field approximately 23 fet. 
at 100 yds. Also well adapted to target shooting. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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For the sportsman who is particularly a lover of guns this offer 
is a gold mine. Imagine getting THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the 
acknowledged authority on rifle and pistol shooting together with 


OUTDOOR LIFE, the complete 


sportsmen’s magazine—both for one 


year for only $4.00 (regular price $5.50). 


Get all of the latest news on firearms and their use from the two 
outstanding men in the field today—Col. Townsend Whelen and Capt. 


Chas. Askins. 


Outdoor Life, 108 Outdoor Life 


Gentlemen 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for which send me both 
The American Rifleman and Outdoor Life for one year. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


— ee ee ee oe ee ee This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below————— = 


Building, Mount Morris, II. 


Membership No. or Title............ 


Address 


According to the requirements of the National Rifle As- 
sociation my application for membership is endorsed by: 
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This Great $3.00 Book 
for Only $1.50 


By Sheridan R. Jones 


Pub. 1924, new edition 1927; 
205 p., illus. 8%x5%x1% in. 


This nationally-known angling authority 
writes in an informal and popular way of the 
haunts and habits of the different varieties 
of black bass, of lures, casting, playing from 
the reel, and other fine points of basscraft. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
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irrigation ditches. Hundreds and hundreds 
of ducks all around us, yet all of them 
would have made but a fraction of one 
end of one of the hundreds of immense 
flocks of wild fowl that passed us and con- 
tinued to pass us, hour after hour. It was 
a wonderful experience. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for a great deal. 

After a time we wearied of scrutinizing 
distant ducks through the glaring light, so 
continued our stalk. We performed poorly 
Handicapped by our numbers, the ducks 
saw us before we were within reasonable 
range. Forty mallards climbed into the 
sky. Not a duck responded to the urgent 
invitations we sent after them. Every one 
of the two score escaped. 


RA at Dick’s lake we ate new turnips 
that we pulled out of the ground, and 
I spent a pleasant half hour wading about 
the muddy lake margins, shooting the jack 


| snipe that darted out. I killed five, I think, 


and missed more than I killed. I made :; 
neat double on a pair of bluebills that fool- 
ishly came past as I stood in the open, 
and unexpectedly bagged one of three mal 


*lards that dropped in over the trees almost 


on top of me. There is some doubt in my 
mind as to which was more surprised— 
the three mallards, or I. They back- 
pedalled desperately and I flung game and 
picture paraphernalia in all directions. 
They swept away and I snatched one shot 
—too hastily, too excitedly, but it an 
swered the purpose—and left only two for 
30, who was across in the cat-tailly marsh 
looking for one of my pilfered pair that 
had splashed so much water earlier in the 





| day. Bo is perfect at such targets. Those 





two mallards didn’t have a ghost of a 
chance. They met their fate in such swift 
succession, when Bo cut loose, that both 
were talling at the same time. 

A grand dinner in the hospitable ranch 
house in the sage, some photographs of 
the gang, some further photographs of 
the game, the farewells we won't soon for- 
get, and we started home. 


New Deal for Western Big Game 


(Continued from page 13) 


on steep slopes where the soil is loose. In 
such places their small, sharp hoofs cut 
and powder the soil, break and overthrow 
the young trees, and often destroy promis- 
ing young forests altogether.” He then 
presents the record of France and the dis- 
aster that followed “sheeping” of their steep 
mountains. And Roosevelt, in his message 
to Congress said, “Many of them (the for- 
ests) need special protection because of 
the great injury done by livestock, above 
all by sheep. Some of these areas have 
been so denuded of surface vegetation by 
overgrazing that the ground breeding birds, 
including grouse and quail, and many mam- 
mals, including deer, have been extermi- 
nated or driven away.” 

Neither in concept, nor in original legis- 
lation, was the program to turn these great 
Western game ranges into sheep and cattle 
pastures. There are a lot of serious ques- 


| tions as to grazing these forests as is being 
| done at present, and the first one is just 





how much basic foundation there is in 
these “rights” of cattle and sheep interests 
on the forests. 

You, brother, have no holler about the 
Forest Service men turning over these 
ranges of Western big game to private 


| stock interests. The individual forest man 
| out on the firing line has done his best but 
| when stock interests have stirred up their 


congressmen to writing the Chief Forester 
to the effect that you are incapable, un- 
sympathetic, bureaucratic, arbitrary and a 
few other things, you are not so decisive 


7  — & 





the next time when allotting, or refusing 
range. 


Now what chance is there to rehabili- 
tate these famous old publicly-owned 
ranges so they may be the world’s greatest 
big game grounds and thus directly serve 
the public, instead of being leased to 
private stock interests, at a ridiculously 
low fee, to serve them in their private 
enterprises ? 

Right here we spike an argument that 
immediately is advanced. It is a stock 
contention that the forests do not contain 
within them any winter range, and that no 
matter what may be done inside the forests 
in the interest of game, without winter 
range the forests cannot support more big 
game. 

The simplest answer to that lies in that 
176 million acres of “public domain.” Much 
of it is adjacent to the forests; winter 
range. It belongs to the people of the na- 
tion just as surely as do the forests. Jf 
we want it we can get congressional action 
that will establish selected winter game 
range adjacent to these Western National 
Forests. At present there is practically no 
regulation of use on these lands and de- 
structive misuse is appalling. It is glaring 
governmental neglect to let this go on. 
Some management must be established on 
the “public domain.” And in the policies 
developed, if the conservationists will, ade- 
quate winter range reserves for wild life 
may be established. 

3ut there is a second answer to this ques- 
tion of winter range; and it lies on forest 
land on which there is grazing control. 

At present when winter sets in, herds 
of deer and elk that have used summer 
range high in the forests begin a drift down 
to lower levels in search of forage. They 
have been doing this for years; and going 
beyond forest boundaries in this search. On 
this basis forest men argue winter range 
is not available within forests; the game 
animals themselves go beyond the borders 
in this autumnal drift. But— 


CONCURRENT with, or a little before 
this fall migration, there is another 
migration. Stock comes off the forests. 
Eight to ten million hungry domestic ani- 
mals have about swept forage from much 
of the forest range. Particularly they 
have swept it from the lower foothills and 
similar range. For this lower range, 
which might well serve game as winter 
range if it were held for it, is the first 
grazed by permitted stock in the spring, 
the last to be grazed in the fall, the most 
sought after by permittees, the most heavily 
grazed in the forest. This has been the 
case so long that nobody can say but what, 
if forage on these lower ranges were pro- 
tected, game would never leave these forest 
areas. Nor can anyone say, definitely, that 
game still would leave the forests if even 
higher ranges were more adequately pro- 
tected from complete forage utilization. I 
have authentic reports of deer wintering at 
elevations of 11,000 feet when forage was 
available. 

There is no validity in the argument that 
lack of land in public ownership on which 
winter game range may be established pre- 
vents further development of the public 
game resource on the public forests. That 
argument is based on the present condi- 
tions found in forests and on public domain. 
And those conditions exist because pri- 
vately owned stock is allowed to utilize the 
forage to such an extent that game has lit- 
tle or no winter range left at the end of 
the grazing season. 

We turn now directly to a consideration 
of this use of our forests by private stock 
interests. 

The simple-minded should be able to 
grasp the fact that feed eaten off forest 
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range by sheep or cattle is not available 
for game. I have been told by earnest for- 
est men in sympathy with the grazing in- 
terests that in no way could the scarcity 
of game be linked with the utilization of 
forest forage by privately-owned domestic 
stock. 


Roosevelt and Pinchot pointed out the | 


truth in their statements. And today the 
official figures of the U. S. Forest Service 
substantiate this truth. It is true on in- 
dividual forests; it is true on the whole 
forest system. 


ND here is that truth: Where there 

is a high count of sheep permitted on 
a National Forest there is a low game 
census; where the game census is high, 
there is a low sheep count. And to fur- 
ther substantiate the relationship of sheep 
to game, these same statistics show that 
where sheep. counts rise, game counts 
lower; where game counts rise that 


rise often follows a reduction in sheep | 


permitted. 

Here are figures taken from U. S. For- 
est Service official records: 

In Idaho the largest deer population is 


found on the Pend Oreille forest; in 1932 | 


there were 5,835 deer there. In 1925 there 
were but 1,710 head of deer reported. The 
increase in seven years was about 300%! 
What is the significance? Just this: The 
Pend Oreille is consistently a low-sheep- 
count forest; 4,831 in 1925, 6,837 in 1930, 
9,499 in 1932. Less than 10,000 sheep 
on a forest is a very low count when 
some forests carry over 100,000 permit- 
ted sheep. 

The Rio Grande forest in Colorado is a 
high-sheep forest. On this million and a 
quarter acres of public property there were 
945 mule deer in 1925; 815 in ’30; 810 in 
*31; 1,410 in ’32. But sheep!—there were 
172,855 permitted sheep and goats on this 
forest in 1932. And this was a reduction 
of 8,000 from ’30 to ’32. The Holy Cross, 
another forest in Colorado, is heavily 
“sheeped.” It contains about one and a 
half million acres of our finest Rockies. It 
reported 2,535 mule deer in 1925, and 3,200 
in 1930, an increase of only 665 head in 
five years. It had dropped back in deer 
population by 1932 to 3,000 head. But its 
permitted sheep and goats in 1932 was 
81,899 head; it is a high-sheep forest and 
a low-game forest. Something, apparently 
sheep grazing and what goes with it, held 
that forest to less than a 20 per-cent game 
increase in seven years. 

The San Juan forest of Colorado shows 
a sheep and goat population in 1932 of 
137,471. In the three-year period of ’30 
to ’32 the mule deer in this forest were 
reported as 1,410, 1,530, 1,550; that is 
hardly a satisfactory game increase on a 
million and a half acres of our property 
that has been given over to 137,471 pri- 
vately-owned woolies. 


N THAT same period the Forest Serv- 

ice showed a deer increase in Colorado 
from 36,380 head to 47,780. Parallel to the 
game increase on Colorado National For- 
ests, there had been a reduction in sheep 
grazed on these forests from 1,061,879 to 
993,757. If this has any significance it is 
the fact that when there was a reduction 
of one-tenth in sheep, game showed nearly 
a fifty per cent increase. 

Move to another state and note some 
very drastic contrasts. In the Apache 
forest in Arizona and New Mexico the 
total deer herds of 1930 were estimated at 
26,700 head; in ’31 at 32,000; in ’32 at 
36,800. That is a large deer population, a 
very satisfactory increase of our publicly- 
owned game resource. Now in that same 
period there had been, in round numbers, a 
reduction of sheep on that forest from 
65,000 permitted to 42,000 permitted sheep. 
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| Vermin-Targets-Game 


| Any type of shootingis more satis- 
factory when you use genuine 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


SIGHTING becomes second nature—you see the object 
| aimed at in full view through the rear peep—the front 
| sight centers itself automatically. There are correct 
Lyman front and rear sights for your gun—for prac- 
tically all guns—each designed to give best possible 
results with that individual gun. See chart in Lyman 
catalog. 






Lyman No. 1 combination rear sight 
for Remington Models 12, 14, 24, 25. 
Long sighting base. $4.00. No. 2 has 
disc additional. $4.50. 









Hooded Front 

Sight 

No. 17A 
Use with No. 2 
above. 9 inter- 
changeable in- 
No. 3 Ivory bead aaa $2.50. 
front sight for 
rifles. $1.00. 





Me Lyman 5B revers- 
For Springfields. ible front sight. 
$4.00, $1.75. 


Complete Lyman Sight Catalog sent for 10 cents 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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By 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


Pub. 1929, 416 p., illus. 
8Yx5%x1% in. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. 

A book covering the construction and 
possibilities of American shotguns; 
their ammunition, and their use in the 
hunting field. Two parts—Part 1, The 
Modern Shotgun, Shotshells and Bal- 
listics; Part 2, Wing-Shooting. Ameri- 
can shotguns are described—double, 
single, automatic and pump, their 
models, makes and mechanism. Capt. 
Askins is a practical shooter, not a 
theorist, and is a most entertaining 
writer. 

Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Ill. 

















FOR YOUR CAR 
DOORS 


Esso Handy Oil belongs in your tool kit because 
of its leak-proof cap, its handy long spout, and 
because the oil is so fine it never gums and can't 
hurt any mechanism. Esso Handy Oil cleans, 
protects, prevents rust, takes the squeaks out of 
everything. Right for starter and generator. Get 
a cam today! On sale at dealers everywhere. 
Esso, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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... ADEAL... 
RELOADING TOOLS 


produce accurate 
Pistol and Revolver reloads 
for Target Practice and 
Match Shooting 


Expert shooters reload for indoor and out- 
door matches, using practical, well de- 
signed Ideal Tools. Line is complete. 700 
combinations of bullets available. Ask us 
about SHOT Shell re- 
loading. Mention gauge 
and gun. 


SEND FOR THIS -360344 
160 PAGE IDEAL 
HAND BOOK 
with complete in- 
formation, valu- 
able tables, de- 
scription of all 

Peonoins Ideal Too 
peti 2 Written by emi 

nent U. 8S. au- 

thorities. Mailed .38 8. & W. 














postpaid, 50c. Special 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 

















Manufactured at 95 
Springfield. A favorite . 
among sportsmen who know, for both 


large and small game. Magazine holds 
5 cartridges. bolt action. Worthing parte guaranteed for one year. Send 


3c stamp for our catalog of guns. ammunition. camping. athletic and 
military goods. Satisfied customers all over the world 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1625 N. 10th St. Philadetphia, Pa. 








When you come to 





















STAY NEAR 
THE CAPITOL 


The convenience of being near the scene 
of congressional activities has made many 
political and business leaders choose 
this delightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 


Homelike Cooking — Moderate Rates 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, Manager 

















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE { 
REG. U. 8. \neotie ob 


“The best 





Sewed, pound ‘ 

Santer than the overage bests ensy to putenend 
off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Can you figure this out any other way 
than that this reduction of sheep has some 
bearing on the increase of deer on the 
Apache? 

Now look at the Tonto forest in Ari- 
zona. In 1930 there were approximately 
100,000 head of sheep on this forest. By 
1932 the forest service had reduced per- 
mitted sheep to 59,636; a reduction of 
about 40,000 head, forty per cent. Now 
look at what happened to mule deer in that 
same forest, same period. In 1930 there 
were 3,300 head of deer; in 1932, 7,100. 
The deer population had more than doubled 
in three years. As a check against that, 
in the previous four-year period, from ’26 
to ’30, when high sheep population had 
been maintained, the increase had been only 
2,400 to 3,300. 3ut, when 40,000 sheep 
were taken off that range, deer population 


| doubled in three years! Can there be any 


significance in that? 

Consistently the Gila forest in New Mex- 
ico has shown this sheep-deer ratio. It 
has been a low-sheep forest; in 1925, 
4,738 permitted sheep and goats; in 1928, 
3,900 ; in 1930, 4,760. In 1925 the deer pop- 
ulation on the Gila was 10,678. In 1930 
it was 42,100; in 1932, 51,700. There was 
a low-sheep count and game increased rath- 
er astoundingly. In 1932 the Forest Serv- 
ice permitted 37,015 sheep on this forest. 
What will happen may be a question but 
the result should be predictable. 


UMP now to the Umatilla forest in Ore- 

gon. It is a high-sheep forest. It 
has grazed well over 100,000 sheep each 
of the last three seasons; 125,532 in 1930 
and 115,400 in 1932. Deer population in 
that high-sheep forest has slipped from 
11,275 in 1930 to 8,795 in 1932. The 
Chelan forest in Washington is a rela- 
tively low-sheep forest; and in the 
three-year period of ’30-’32 game has in- 
creased from 4,582 deer to 8,245, almost a 
doubling. 

Go through the records of stock per- 
mitted on the forests and the Forest Serv- 
ice game census and somewhat the same 
facts are apparent. Now! can the Forest 
Service, or any other group bring forth 
any sound, more demonstrable facts than 
this— 

Where sheep count is high, game is low; 
where sheep count is low, game is high; 
where sheep have been drastically reduced 
game has increased; where sheep have 
been increased, game increase has stopped 
or has shown no increase, but loss. Is 
there any place that forest men or stock 
interests can show that increasing sheep on 
a forest brought consistent increase in 
game? 

We are about through with this sketchy 
foundation of facts concerning our forests, 
the policy at their formation, the appropri- 
ation of grazing and forage in the forests 
by private stock interests, and the relation 
of this privately-owned stock to our pub- 
licly-owned game resource. There are but 
two more sets of figures. 

First is this: On page 37 of the For- 
ester’s report for the fiscal year of 1932, 
the latest available at this writing, these 
items are listed: 

Grazing use administration 

(ES $939,189.89 
Grazing reconnaissance ................ 91,232.89 


HEREFORE grazing in that period cost 
the U. S. Forest Service a total of 
$1,030,422.78. As opposed to that the ad- 


i} ministrative cost of fish and game, and fish 
i) and game survey and plans, was a total of 
MN} $169,020.93 for both items. 


But here is the significant figure, taken 


m| from page 38 of that same report. “The 


cash receipts from the National Forests 
were as follows: 
“From the use of forage.......... $829,960.12” 


a. 





Do some common arithmetic now. 
Cost of grazing to the U. S. 
Forest Service fiscal year of 


| Ee $1,030,422.78 
Cash income for same................ 829,960.12 
Net loss ..$ 200,462.66 





It is actually costing the people of 
the United States up toward a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to allow privately- 
owned domestic livestock on our publicly- 
owned National Forests. We are not 
merely giving this forage to the stock in- 
terests; we are paying out $200,462.66 in 
tax money to keep that stock on these 
ranges. 

And these are the ranges that would 
make the greatest hunting grounds ever 
owned by a people if they were admin- 
istered in the interest of the public game 
resource instead of the costly, net-loss 
stock use. Not only is there this straight 
cash deficit, this outright cost in money, 
resulting from keeping these stock inter- 
terests on our public forest ranges, but 
there is such loss as destruction of young 
forest, erosion, watershed values and this 
one in which we are particularly inter- 
ested, the game resource. 

And here is the other concluding set of 
figures. 

While the U. S. Forest Service is out of 
pocket over two hundred thousand dollars 
because stock interests are allowed to 
graze our forest ranges, the actual number 
of permittees ranging stock on .the forests 
numbers but 26,000. They graze about 7,- 
000,000 sheep and goats, and 1,350,000 cat- 
tle and horses, all for private profit. In 
1930 game census figures showed 786,548 
deer and 88,083 elk on the forests. But 
these are “seed herds” which will rapidly 
repopulate the forests with game as shown 
by certain figures quoted. Furthermore 
there are enough black bear, mountain 
sheep, mountain goats, even, possibly, griz- 
zlies to bring back real hunting in these 
types of animals if properly handled. 


NLY 26,000 people directly benefit from 
the use of forage on the forests. If 
these famous game ranges were turned to 
the production of the game resource, if the 
publicly-owned game were given its right- 
ful precedence over privately-owned live- 
stock on these publicly-owned ranges, at 
least 6,000,000 outdoorsmen would directly 
benefit. , 
On the basis of this showing, this pres- 
entation of facts as to how and why the 
national forests were created, the original 
policy, the present status of grazing on the 
forests, the present status of game and its 
potential values if handled as a great na- 
tionally-owned resource on these great na- 
tionally-owned game ranges, OvtTpoor 
Lire proposes that— 

All privately-owned domestic sheep, the 
most detrimental and most populous sec- 
tion of private grazing on public National 
Forests, be excluded from these National 
Forests in the interests of a greater value 
and a greater service to the people of the 
nation that will come with the development 
of these public properties to serve the pub- 
lie game resource in preference to private 
stock interests. 

And in the article to follow we propose 
a plan which will accomplish this while ac- 
tually benefiting the sheep industry. 

The time has come, and there are ample 
grounds for questioning the issuance of 
permits to graze privately-owned sheep on 
our great publicly-owned National For- 
ests. We not only question it, but, acting 
in behalf of the people of the nation, acting 
particularly in the interests of all outdoors 
people, we demand that this loss-producing 
use of National Forest range by sheep be 
stopped! 


(Continued in our next issue) 
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Creosote for Poison Ivy 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the Decem- 

ber issue I noticed a remedy for poison 
ivy, and I wish to tell of a cure that I 
have used for many years, and which many 
of my friends use. I am never bothered 
with this irritation but I have helped hun- 
dreds of others and I know that it will 
work, and it will work as well for any 
other kind of skin irritation. 

This wonderful remedy is nothing more 
than any good creosote animal dip.* At the 
first indication of the poisoning apply the 
dip full strength to the affected area and 


let it remain for 15 or 20 minutes, then 
wash it off with warm water, and usually 
one application is enough, though some- 
times it needs two 12 hours apart. If the 
irritation has gained a good footing it may 
take two or three applications, but it is a 
sure getter. No ill effects; will not blister. 
It may sting a little when applied to the 
raw parts, but there is no danger of blister- 
ing. I always keep this on hand to take 
care of the kids of my neighborhood, and 
they all come to me for help. 

Mo. J. H. McDANrEL. 

*Note:—This remedy should be kept away from 
the eyes. 
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With the Nature Fakers 
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The to hoto, a postcard circulated widely throughout the country, shows a very 
devesions vettioenale in the act of killing a rabbit. The lower photo shows the principals 


i i iting d. being held in their proper respective positions by W. A. é 
Snsho Loco oditer of O UTDOOR LIFE, aie danent them in the store room of the Witte 


Snake Lore editor of O 


‘evan, 


Museum, San Antonio, and thought their stuffed majesties might not mind re-enacting 
the little piece of hocus pocus to which some nature faker had subjected them 
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Book Reviews 


Sheep and Bear Trails, by John P. Holman. 

Frank Walters Press, 211 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated. $3.00. 

While this book covers other phases of big game 
hunting than those contained in the title, yet the 
principal hunting described is for sheep and griz- 
zlies—the two most fascinating, interesting, yet 
dangerous forms of big game hunting in this 
country. In former years Mr. Holman engaged 
in several expeditions for grizzlies, but not until 
the recorded trips mentioned was he able to bag 
one, it falling to the lot of British Columbia to 
furnish the successful hunting ground. In that 
country he and his party were able to bag several 
nice specimens, the pursuit and taking of which 
were accompanied by some exciting and dangerous 
episodes. The season for big brown bears had not 
yet opened, so none of this species was killed. 
He and his hunting friend secured their sheep 
(the Ovis dalli) on the Kenai Peninsula of Alaska. 
Moose were taboo on the trip for sheep, as their 
horns were not yet out of the velvet. The author’s 
fascinating descriptions of the North country, of 
the chase and of the fireside companionship en- 
joyed, take a firm hold on the lover of an exciting 
hunt.—J. A. McGuire. 


Nature Photography, by Oliver G. Pike. Amer- 
ican Photographic Pub. Co., Boston. 196 pages, 
illustrated. $3. 

This is just the kind of book we expect from 
Mr. Pike. Both amateur and expert photogra- 
phers will find it invaluable when they seek pic- 
tures of wild life in natural poses and natural 
surroundings. It gives full instructions for mak- 
ing and placing blinds or “hides” as they are 
naively known on the Merry Isle; tells how to 
handle equipment and subjects in difficult places, 
and how to manage both stills and high speed 
action pictures. Birds are completely covered, 
separate chapters telling us how to snap birds in 
woods, on open ground, on marshes and water 
and on the sides of cliffs. The chapter dealing 
with apparatus is of less interest to American 
readers as that chapter is of European origin. 
Separate sections tell of movie camera and big 
game photography, low-power microscopy and the 
photography of plant life—Maurice H. Decker. 


Fly-Dréssing, by J. Bernard. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 199 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 

For the angling devotee who wishes to dress 
his own trout flies this book has something neat, 
compact and very practical to offer in the way 
of several illustrated lessons on how to make 
wet, dry and dry hackled trout flies. The les- 
sons are illustrated with plain and understandable 
line drawings. There are no long drawn out 
details connected with the chapters which deal 
with the making of the fly. Tools for the mak- 
ing of flies, materials and feathers are all de- 
scribed. However, there are no formulas for the 
making of varnishes or waxes in the book. But 
there are two colored plates of wet and dry fly 
patterns reproduced and a detailed description of 
515 patterns of standard trout and grayling flies 
which offers some very useful information on the 
dressing of the flies we all use at some time or 
other in our angling.—Ben C. Robinson, 


The Book of the Sky, by Matthew Luckiesh, D. 
Se. E. P. Dutton & Co, New York. 336 
pages, illustrated. $3. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s work of the same title published in 
1922. This book’s primary purpose is to help the 
aerial-minded enjoy, understand and appreciate 
the little-known realm of the sky. It is intended 
for the aviator and the meteorologist and contains 
a vast amount of material on clouds, winds and 
weather as they influence flying. Enough fancies 
and personal experiences in the more novel forms 
of flying are mixed with the fact chapters to give 
the book an appeal to laymen who do not fly but 
who are interested in aviation. 

The pilot and the meteorologist will undoubt- 
edly reread the chapters on the forms and origins 
of clouds, their eccentricities, mechanics of thun- 
derstorms, lightning, sunset colors, bumpiness, 
origin and interpretation of weather; while the 
layman will certainly enjoy those recounting per- 
sonal feelings and reactions during altitude 
climbs, night flying, cross-country route finding 
and stunt flying. —Maurice H. Decker. 
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FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 









effectively remove 


n worms and Hookworms 


ou 
The. safe, easy-to-give worm_ treatment. 
Dependable. For free booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-55-C, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 


LET ME TRAIN 
YOUR DOG 


to handle birds properly in a ay, where 
birds are plentiful—to retrieve into hand— 
to STOP ON COMMAND ANYWHERE. 


CAMERON KENNELS, Hempstead, Texas 
“You will like me after I train your dog.’’ 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 


GOSSETT’S OLDE TYME LONG a 
BUGLE VOICED BLACK AND TANS 
Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- ; 

dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. 
Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
puppies. Also rabbit-minded Beagles. Highly %. 
descriptive illustrated catalog and sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM, W. Earl Gosset, 
Owner. Buck Gordon, Trainer. 
Bannock, Ohio 
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DOG CONTROL A really new idea 
im Dog Leads . . 
The recoil of the special rubber compound 
in this patented Master Lead teaches the dog 
not to tug, without strain on the owner. 
Humane, durable, smart, highly chew resis- 
tant. Red, brown, black, or green. Small size 
for dogs up to 20 Ibs. Large size for any dog. 
Tensile strength 600 Ibs. $1.25 Post paid. 
MASTER SALES CO. :: BUTLER,PA. 





FreeDogBoo 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


-W DOG REMEDI 


Mailed Pree Address 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc 
.8 Bound Brook, New 
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Springers “Barking Treed” 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


OW CAN I tteach my springer 
spaniel to tree partridges (ruffed 
grouse) and ‘bark treed’ after he 


| does so?” Recently I have had several cor- 


respondents from areas where the ruffed 
grouse is still to be found in his old-time 
glory, ask that question. Such queries bring 
back memories when the ruffed grouse was 
still plentiful in Ohio, especially in the hilly 
districts where hunting these birds was not 
only an exhilarating, but a strenuous sport. 
Nevertheless there were few youths of that 
period who did not own a dog of some kind 
whether it was spaniel, terrier or mongrel 
that was not an expert in this pastime, for 
the simple reason that they were given 
ample opportunity to exercise their talents 
in this direction. 

Shooting grouse out of trees is still prac- 
ticed in many localities. Perhaps to the 
general run of gunners who hold that it is 
unethical to kill feathered game in any 
other manner than when the birds are on 
the wing, this practice would be frowned 
upon, but it should be remembered that it 
is the small bore rifle and not the shotgun 
that comes into requisition here and it re- 
quires skill and art to become adept in 
picking the birds out of trees by shooting 
them through the head. The grouse hunter 
who seeks his game with a .22 caliber 
rifle and a lively spaniel or terrier to do 
the treeing, is therefore not to be classed 
with the ordinary pot hunter, who kills 
solely for the sake of killing, regardless of 
the manner in which the game is brought 
to bag. 

Granted that the ruffed grouse is the 
most cautious of all our game birds, he is 
at the same time the most inquisitive and 
it is his curiosity that affords the oppor- 
tunity for the “tree hunter.” Dogs used 
for the purpose are taught to dash in upon 
them barking vociferously as they are feed- 
ing on the ground, the gunner, of course, 
still being some distance away. The mo- 
ment the birds are thus disturbed they will 
usually fly up and perch in the nearest tree 
or bush from which fancied secure vantage 
point they watch the antics of the dog with 
the greatest curiosity, remaining as long 
as the dog below continues to bark at them. 
It is here that the gunner enters the pic- 
ture, for the birds, being interested in the 
dog, seem to be oblivious to everything 
else about them. The custom always pre- 
vailed with this class of hunter to kill the 
birds in the lower branches first and i 
this manner sometimes as high as four or 
five birds have been picked off out of a 
single tree. Indeed, it happens if the 
hunter is one of those known as the genus 
game hog, the entire covey may thus be 
destroyed, but I am assuming that the 
individual wielding the rifle is animated by 
higher standards than that. Even when 
the birds take a longer flight if the dog 
continues running and barking after them, 
they will soon take refuge ina tree. A dog 
thus trained is known as a partridge-tree 
dog and as has been said, it need not be 
of any special breed to be thus trained. 


y= ARS ago I had a brown spaniel, 
probably 30 pounds or slightly more in 
weight, that was an expert in this kind of 
work. In those days it was customary to 
call any dog of this type a water spaniel, 
but he was more likely a cross with pos- 
sibly a dash of the Irish, and mostly a mix- 
ture of various others of the land spaniel 
varieties. They were quite common in those 
days and practically every youth who had 
red blood in his veins owned one or more. 
Even at the present time one encounters 
specimens of this type of dog and taking 
them by and large, they are intelligent 
creatures and very easily trained as all- 
purpose dogs. 

At the present time, probably with th 
exception of some few localities, there are 
not many partridge-tree dogs to be found, 
which no doubt accounts for these various 
correspondents inquiring how to train span- 
iels to give tongue when hunting this class 





A pleasant field companion—a springer 
spaniel of utility type 


of game. My system in those boyhood 
days and the manner in which my brown 
spaniel was trained arose through the 
exigencies of the occasion. My first les- 
sons were begun when the puppy was still 
quite young and consisted of teaching him 
to come at the call of his name, but also 
creating that bond of understanding which 
should exist between master and pupil and 
is absolutely essential in successful dog 
training. A common trick, and it is but a 
trick, is to teach the puppy to “speak” at 
command. This is very simple and most 
any young dog irrespective of the breed 
may be taught that, but in this case it was 
eventually to be turned to practical pur- 
poses. The trick is taught by holding up 
a bit of meat or other tidbit and command- 
ing the puppy to speak. The puppy will 
rear on his hind legs jumping up in his en- 
deavors to get the meat, but one must con- 
tinue with the command, “speak” until the 
puppy utters a short bark, when he is to 





0 
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be rewarded by giving him the tidbit. Con- 
tinue this at short intervals every day, urg- 
ing him to speak until he barks frequently 
before the morsel is given to him and he 
must not be rewarded until he does bark. 
Eventually the puppy will bark at the mere 
command to speak. 

After he understands the command and 
will “speak” when told to do so, he may 
be taken out and worked on sparrows. On 
our premises in those days there were al- 
ways great flocks of sparrows and the 
puppy was released and sent after them 
with the command, “speak to them.” How 
he did enjoy chasing the birds to the near- 
est trees where they sat all through the 
puppy’s antics, for the pupil was encour- 
con to continue speaking to them. Any 
puppy will take to this, for it is a pastime 
which all relish. If the puppy showed any 
signs of listlessness I would run with him 
and continue to urge him on. In a few 
weeks he was letter perfect in this, and 
would continue to bark at the sparrows as 
they flew from bush to bush until he was 
taken away. 


AF TER I had him at this stage I began 
taking him afield, for it was vacation 
by this time and I was spending the days 
on the farm of my grandfather in the 
northeastern part of the state. Several 
uncles, somewhat older than myself, were 
just as keen as I was and during those 
months of July and August our days were 
busy ones as they always are for boys who 
love the outdoors. We located the haunts 
of several broods of young grouse or 
“pa’tridge,” as we called them, long before 
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they had been shot at. During those warm 
summer days the birds frequently haunted 
the thickets of the sandy side hills which 
farther up were grown to larger timber. 
It was perfect terrain for the ruffed grouse 
and for us the stage setting for many a 
delightful experience. We took the puppy 
over to that locality day after day and on 
one gloriously hot morning he found a 
brood of the young birds sunning and dust- 
ing themselves in the sand. As they arose 
on the first occasion the puppy was so 
frightened at the noise of their wings that 
he turned tail, coming to us in terror, but 
we paid no direct attention to the dog as 
we started after the birds, yelling “speak 
to ’em, speak to ’em!” Catching our en- 
thusiasm the puppy soon recovered his 
equilibrium and joined in the chase, giving 
tongue in great glee. The excitement was 
mutual. The birds took a much longer 
flight than would have been the case had 
we not been present and on this occasion 
they failed to take refuge in the bushes or 
the chestnuts farther up the hill. The next 
time we were more successful; the puppy 
routed the birds up with a dash and a series 
of merry barks and he continued to “speak 
to them” as they alighted in the trees 
farther up the hillside, not needing any 
commands on our part. After that he found 
other young coveys almost daily and those 
two months in a grouse country were days 
of marvelous experience for the puppy and 
an education for me. By the time autumn 
came I had a perfect partridge-treeing 
dog. Incidentally, he was well broken to 
retrieve from land or water before that 
season was over. 


A Dog's Harrowing Experience 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


E FREQUENTLY hear of the mar- 

velous resistance to the pangs of 

hunger and lack of water with which 
the average dog is endowed, but here is an 
experience of a setter in the string of the 
well-known trainer, R. K. Armstrong, that 
occurred during the height of the training 
season. 

Bob Armstrong is one of the veteran 
trainers of the country and during his ca- 
reer he has brought forward many a great 
winner in field trials and innumerable high 
class gun dogs. Among the well-known 
ones that he developed were the triple 
champion, Mary Montrose, the consistent 
performers, Royal Flush, Comanche Rap, 
Sunkist, Stylish Wasp and others. He has 
trained in practically every part of this 
country and in Scotland, but in all of his 
adventures he has never had one such as 
I am about to relate. His training grounds 
for the winter season are down near Al- 
bany, Georgia, where quail are plentiful 
and the weather delightful. Furthermore 
the grounds are practically perfect for de- 
veloping high class dogs. 

One morning last Nov vember he was out 
with a pair of dogs giving them their 
daily lesson; both dogs were working well 
and the country being open, they had ample 
opportunity to show their range and speed. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, the setter dis- 
appeared. Thinking that the dog was on 
point somewhere among the pines of that 
country the veteran handler thought noth- 
ing of it, but after making a thorough 
search and not being able to find him he 
began to wonder. Then he resorted to his 
whistle, but even that failed to bring re- 
sults. The dog had disappeared in some 
unaccountable way. He searched for pos- 
sibly two hours and then thinking that the 
dog might have gone back home, he started 
toward his kennels four miles away. But 


the setter was not there and in the after- 
noon he started out again. Though he 
searched until darkness came on he was 
obliged to give it up as useless. The next 
day he advertised in the local papers, and 
continued his search day after day, but not 
the slightest clue could he obtain of the lost 
setter. The days went by and Armstrong 
was about ready to believe that some stray 
motorist must have picked up the dog. On 
the morning of the twelfth day he went 
out with another pair of dogs and hunted 
that same locality where the setter dis- 
appeared. As these dogs worked through 
this terrain the pointer disappeared! Arm- 
strong began to think that the earth was 
literally opening and swallowing his dogs. 
As a matter of fact, this was practically 
the case. Another search failed and in the 
afternoon he went out with his assistant, 
both horseback, and made a diligent search 
of that entire locality. Suddenly the as- 
sistant, who was riding a short distance 








ahead quickly pulled up his horse as it | 
shied away from a hole which was hidden | 


entirely by weeds. Armstrong was off 
his horse in a moment and closer inspection 
revealed an opening in the ground 3 feet 
in length and 2% feet across. Peering 
down into this inky abyss with the aid of 
matches he saw the indistinct forms of two 
dogs, both seeming to be alive and active. 
It did not take him long to act. Taking 
the stirrup straps from the saddles he 
buckled them together and his assistant 
lowered him into the depths of the hole. The 
dogs were soon pulled out, but Armstrong 
experienced greater difficulty for the lime 
sink, as these places are called in this coun- 
try, was fully 10 feet deep, but after many 
efforts on the part of his assistant the 
straps were fastened to one of the horses 
and he was literally hauled up in this man- 





ner. The setter had been in that hole for | 
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to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine Ter vermin 
and finish ing. a ptietese for thick or thin coats, and cats; also goo 
fur comb extra 344" razor-edge trimming blade, with each order. 
WARNER’ ‘s Doc su JES, Dept. tL. Norwich, Conn. 




















4 
FOUND! 5 
v4 
The sort of a strong. ary playful whe | haired KS 
pup 2 You've wanted. vy oe pneu. “4 P<] 
EDEN ARISTOCRA deal child's pal. 19, 
Safe delivery guaran Lowest prices. Genera m 


Crack at Stud. $25. 
re CASWELL KENNELS TOLEDO, OHIO % 
O24) 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
MARCH PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, ton Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 





Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 











The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
1 Training! 


Yon can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in clot a gee il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Home Manufacture of 
Furs and Skins 
Albert B. Farnham 


illus., 5272% in., 
50 


How to tan, dress, color and make up 
the skins of fur-bearing animals. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Pub. 1916, 285 D.-, 
$1. 














WORLD’S FINEST PHOTO - INSTRUMENT 


3 Cameras in One! 





In all the 
WORLD 


No Other 
CAMERA 
Like This! 
Automatic Winding, Ground Glass Focusing before each 
exposure, using Standard Roll Film. Takes 3A, or % 
or % Post Card—7 to 19 pictures on a 6 exposure film. 
Equipped with best grade high-speed lenses. 
NO DOUBLE EXPOSURES WITH “PAL Kor" 
IT THINKS AND COUNTS for you. 


Satisfactory pestevennpee guaranteed or money re- 
u 


Sold direct ‘‘From Manufacturer to You.” 
’ree catalog Mailed on Request. 





PAL KO, Inc, @™ "*m.tntjom °° 
WITH THE TROUT FLY 


By LADD PLUMLEY 


A sound, practicai book with the following 

chapters: Trouty Eyesight and Intelligence 

Trout and Colors, Fly Rods, Reels Lines and 

Leaders, The Fly, Casting the Fly, Wet Fly 

Fishing, Dry Fly Fishing, Clothing and Other 

Things, Fly Making, Leader Making and 
Knots. 


Pub. 1929, 270 p., illus. 73/4x5x 
1%, in. Price $2.00 postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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12%, days without food or water, but 
other than what seemed like a case of 
real scurvy, he was in good order. He 
was taken to a nearby veterinary clinic 
and two weeks after he was found the dog 
was at work once more, none the worse for 
his gruesome experience. It proves that 
a dog can stand hardships as well if not 
better than man can.—A. F. H. 


Real Chesapeake Companion 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—The recent ar- 

ticle on Chesapeake Bay dogs was of 
great interest to me and I am sure it was 
appreciated by the large audience of Out- 
poor Lire readers, for this good old re- 
trieving breed seems to be becoming more 
popular every year. Especially is that 
the case up in this country of the 
Northwest. 

I just returned from a hunting trip and 
am enclosing a photograph of Lady, the 
Chesapeake which accompanied me. She 
did some excellent work in retrieving, with 
a record of not a single duck lost. On one 
occasion I was away from the blind for 
more than two hours and when I returned 
my partner had lost three cripples in the 
mud and high grass. I had my doubts 
about the dog being able to track and find 
them after being away that length of time, 
but Lady soon dispelled my fears by finding 
every one of them and she did it in a very 





short time, too. One was over 40 rods 
away from where it had been shot, but she 
soon found it as well as the other two. In 
fact, none of the three would have been 
found without a dog. No amount of money 
could separate me from this dog, for not 
only is she a treasure when it comes to this 
class of gunning, but she actually worships 
me. She is always ready to obey my slight- 
est wish and command and she knows no 
other person as master; she is truly a one- 
man dog. She does everything from fetch- 
ing my cap and coat to me off their hooks 
to bringing corn from the crib for my live 
decoys. Also, after the shoot is over, she 
will bring in the wooden decoys from the 
water. She opens and closes doors with 
her mouth and paws and does dozens of 
other tricks. I actually believe she under- 
stands nearly every word I say to her. 
The only thing that troubles me in own- 
ing a dog is that they don’t live four times 
their allotted number of years. One who 
owns a dog such as Lady realizes that such 
as these take time to develop and they only 
come now and then, but my experience has 


been that while there are no doubt other 
breeds just as good for wild-fowl shooting, 
the Chesapeake is the premier of them all 
in my particular locality. 

Minn. Ciinton F. CoNnvERSE, 


QUERIES 


Training Dogs to Point 

Editor:—I have a two-year old setter with 
which I have hunted very little. When I hunt 
with him he does not point the birds, but is always 
around them when they fly up. I bought this dog, 
which was said to be well trained, but he will not 
hunt for birds, but seems only to want to have 
fun. If you will let me know how to make him 
point instead of going out just to run for fun I 
will be very thankful.—S. B., Tex. 

Answer:—From your description it is self-evi- 
dent that your dog has not had any experience, 
despite the fact that you bought him for a broken 
dog. At the age of two years no dog can be 
expected to perform like an older one, but had he 
been hunted he would begin to show the natural 
instinctive traits of his race. It is possible that 
your dog is deficient in nose, but more likely it is 
lack of development. While pointing is an in- 
stinctive trait of the setter or pointer, it must be 
cultivated before it attains perfection. First it is 
necessary to create that desire and eagerness to 
find game and this can be done only by taking 
him afield frequently. Allow him to flush and 
chase if he so desires and do not restrain him at 
first. After knowing what it is all about he will 
begin to enjoy finding game. Then it is time 
enough to steady him, but no dog will become a 
good one without the opportunity to learn what is 
expected of him. Once the dog gets to hunting 
his instincts will unfold. From all indications 
your dog is at that stage of mental development 
that one finds in a puppy of six or eight months. 
Give him experience and time, then if he does not 
show some ambition to really look for birds it is 
simply not in him.—A. F. H. 


The Spinoni 

Editor:—After reading your article in Ourpoor 
Lire on the spinoni dog, would like to know if 
you can give me the names of those who are 
breeding this variety—D. W. L., Mich. 

Answer:—As yet there are very few breeders 
of this, variety in this country, but we are send- 
ing you the names in the enclosed stamped envel- 
ope which you enclosed with your query. 
A. F. H. 

English Setter Classes 

Editor:—I own an English setter. Please let 
me know how I can get the pedigree papers. He 
has already won at a dog show. Will you tell 
me how the classes are divided at bench shows? 
—J. C., Pa. 

Answer:—If you cannot secure the necessary 
papers from the owner of the sire and dam of 
your dog, it is not likely that the pedigree is 
available. The classes at bench shows are usu- 
ally: puppy, novice, limit, American-bred, open 
and winners.—A. F. H. 


Influence of Previous Sire 

Editor: I have a pointer bitch which has a 
litter of cur pups. I am wondering if her next 
litter will be all right in case I breed her to a 
good bird dog next time, or will there be a con- 
tamination of some kind resulting from the pre- 
vious breeding? I have heard this discussed from 
both sides, but thought it advisable to write you.— 
H. B. D., Okla. 

Answer: This question has been asked and 
answered many times in this column, but it may 
be well to reiterate. You need not have any fears 
of subsequent effects due to the misalliance that 
your pointer bitch made, provided of course, that 
you breed her to a dog of her own kind. Formerly 
there was always considerable speculation on this 
subject of telegony, or influence of a previous 
sire, but modern biologists have clearly proven that 
such a thing is a fallacy. To go into a scientific 
discussion of the subject here would be impos- 
sible, but if you wish to learn more about this 
there are many books devoted to telegony and 
animal breeding in general. Our own personal 
experience in dog breeding convinced us many 
years ago that there is no such thing as the in- 
fluence of a previous sire. You may be assured 
that when you mate your bitch with a pure-bred 
pointer the next time, you will have pure-bred 
progeny.—A. F. H. 
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‘SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


The Spitting Cobra’s Venom 


Editor:—To settle a dispute, will you answer 
this question? 

The statement was made that a cobra can kill 
its prey many feet away, without touching the 
prey, merely “spitting” on it. Is this true?— 
J. R. M., Colo. 

Answer:—A number of snakes often excrete 
venom in striking at an object which they do not 
hit. In Africa there are two species of cobra 
which habitually squirt or spray venom up to a 
distance of six feet and both are called “spitting 
cobras.” Sometimes the venom is squirted in two 
jets from the fangs but much oftener the venom 
is sprayed by being caught by a rapid exhalation 
of breath—the hiss accompanying the act of bit- 
ing. If the poison gets into the eye it causes 
intense pain, temporary blindness and sometimes 
permanent loss of sight. On the skin it does no 
harm, though a slight irritation is sometimes felt 
by those particularly sensitive. 

A few weeks ago I had occasion to perform an 
operation on the eye of a large African spitting 
cobra in the Memphis zoo. While we had the 
snake out of its cage I collected a quantity of 
venom which I am now using in experiments. The 
venom is still liquid, being preserved by the addi- 
tion of glycerine, and I occasionally get some on 
my hands and do not take the trouble to wash 
it off. 

Spitting cobras cannot kill their prey unless 
they bite it. At a distance the venom is harm- 
less unless it gets in the eyes, and then it usually 
only causes inconvenience, though that might be 
considerable.—W. A. B. 


That Stinging Snake Again 

Editor:—A few days ago a friend and I came 
upon a snake which was apparently stalking a 
large swamp rabbit (cane cutter). The snake 
was about 4% or 5 feet long and slightly larger 
than a man’s wrist. The rabbit bolted at our 
approach. Could the snake have made a meal 
of the rabbit? 

The snake seemed very tame until I attempted 
to get a view of his underside by turning him 
over with a long stick. At this he glided into 
a partly hollow log. With the stick I extricated 
him from the log. This seemed to rile him a 
little and he lashed at the stick with his tail but 
did not strike at it with his head. During the 
process we got several good views of his under- 
side. He was one of the prettiest snakes I have 
ever seen. His back was a rich glossy black, 
and his underside was of alternate red and black 
bands about % inch wide, and running perpen- 
dicular to the line of his body. The red bands 
came half way up his sides. 

We asked a couple of negro farmers about the 
snake and they told us that from our description 
he was undoubtedly a stinging snake. According 
to them the sting which is located in the tail is 
more poisonous than the bite of a rattlesnake. 
These negroes believed this firmly, but I cannot 
bring myself to do so. This snake had a thick 
neck and a short blunt head. I would appreciate 
any information about this species. 

On our way home my friend and I had an 
argument about the so-called pilot snake, or rattle- 
snake pilot. He says that they are poisonous. 
I say that they are not and that the old gag of 
pilots warning people of the presence of rattlers 
s the bunk. Who is right? 

If possible send me a list of the poisonous 
snakes which are to be found in central Alabama, 
and a list of the non-poisonous ones.—J. S. C., 
Ala. 

Answer:—The snake described in your letter 
and which the negroes called a stinging snake is 
the Farancia abacura, often variously called hoop 
and stinging snake. Contrary to popular belief 
this snake is absolutely harmless at both ends. 
That name, rattlesnake pilot or pilot snake, is as 
useless and meaningless as any I know. The 
black chicken snake in the same country as the 
banded rattlesnake is called pilot snake in Penn- 
sylvania; in the Gulf states the copperhead is 
often called a pilot snake and the silly name is 
applied to other snakes everywhere. 

You have all the poisonous snakes in the 
United States in Alabama—rattlesnakes, copper- 
heads, cottonmouths, and coral snakes. A list of 
the non-poisonous snakes in Alabama would be 
too long for me to compile now. I suggest you 
ask for a list at your state university.—W. A. B. 
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= Reduced 
$| ROD uo GUN 30% 


Formerly $2.30 


NOW 
$y25 























America’s first anthology of 
hunting and fishing stories 


(Compiled by Outdoor Life's editor, Harry McGuire) 





and fishing stories ever offered, was compiled because of Mr. McGuire’s 

quest for the ideal outdoor story. His search of the whole field of out- 
door literature in America has resulted in a volume which any true lover of 
the open will prize as an invaluable addition to his library. 


6CT ona & OF ROD and GUN,” the first American anthology of hunting 


A clean breath of the outdoors blows through the pages. Scenes shift con- 
stantly—Southern plantations, Nova Scotia, Africa, Alaska, Montana, Louisiana, 
marshes, mountains, rivers, canyons. There’s a new thrill in each article; on 


5} 


nearly every page. These are all true stories, nearly all of them records of the 
author’s personal experiences. Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Stewart Edward White, } 
Richard Halliburton, A. R. Beverley-Giddings and others equally known in the 

fields of literature and hunting contribute to the volume. 


Lost in this book you can almost smell the marshes, feel the searing heat of the 4 
tropics, see the trout and tuna leap against boiling rapids, and touch the soft 

. if 
body of a tiger or a duck, freshly dead. Suspense, danger, excitement, humour i 


alternate in the pages. 


An elephant hunt that will raise the most languid of hairs is “Tembo” by 
Ben Burbridge. The great brown bear of Alaska is brought down in a tale by 
Van Campen Heilner. Through Zane Grey’s eyes we see lovely little Nova Sco- 
tian villages and swarming schools of giant tuna fish. The salmon that broke 
the line and an old man’s heart; a sledge dog that saved three lives, one of 
them Rex Beach’s; giant mule deer in upper New Mexico; tigers in Hindustan; 
baying of hounds, smell of powder, rain beating through thick foliage—all 


these are here. 





Clip the Coupon and mail with check or money order 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, Il. 3 


Gentlemen : 
Enclosed find $1.25 for which please send me postpaid Tales of Rod and Gun. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Diegley rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DO 


of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
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LLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the 18th of second menth preced. 


ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons pen 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all o 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Wild Duck Attractions 


Oe ie Food Is the 


Secret 























Lt EARS Suecessful 
38 Y piantin experience 
for leading Clubs and Game 
i} Commissions is best guar- 
J} antee that TERRELL can make your place 
really attract more ducks, fish and game. 


TERRELL'S PLANTS GROW! 99 Kinds— 
Water Plants, Berry-bearing Shrubs, Wild 


i Hav 
‘ RICE “SEED. * Liberal packet 25¢ postpaid. 


EXPERIENCE has taught us many Secrets of in- 

—ae, Planting Success. Describe your place 
‘} and get Terrell’s planting recommendations, booklet 
and bargain list before planting. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
415 A Bik., OSHKOSH, Wis. 
On Fairly po pom pronsines You Can Ineure Succese—Save Time, Money 
tale By Having Us Make Your Planting. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota. 10-12 
GENUINE ENGLISH CALL breeding drakes $1.50 each. 
Robert Merten, Shattuc, Illinois 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stubble- 
field, Woodson, Tex. 2-3 














Birds and | Aatnale 
Bob-White Quail—Pheasants 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful and selective 
breeding. Guaranteed in every particular. The kind you 
want for restocking or breeders. Write for prices now as 
they will undoubtedly be advanced later. Henlopen Game 
Farms, inc., Wm. M. Foord, Pres., Milton, Del, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


WE SUPPLY STOCK & Ane bey we 
AYING Kae mee 
one bit | ghey mot ‘marker 


1 Fy, = ney our br . ~Address 
_OurpooR cicnphisne CO. ine, Box 409, New CITY. N.Y. 


FREE Book emoney breeding PRROYAL 
AS No night 
Seabe no Jan te sat tend. Ready 


for market in West Sell for goubleor m men Wiles 
gate. ww 
“Tor be ob, cond four cents stampa for post- 
y, how, prices. 34th year of success. 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 429 St. Melrose, Mass. 


RAISE RABBITS For Us We supply stock and buy 
what you raise, paying you highest prices. Established 
20 years. Rabbit Book, catalog and monthly market bul- 
letin showing prices we pay our breeders, 10c. Address 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc., Box 55, Holmes Park, Mo, 


BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 
Industry, great demand. Easy. Interesting. Send 10c 

for Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industries, 

Box 333C, Rayne, Louisiana. 

RAISE FROGS FOR PROFIT! No food to buy. Start 
anywhere. Illustrated book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs’’, FREE. 

—American Frog Canning Company. (180). New Or- 

leans, Louisiana. 

WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. Leading 
breeds; also sex guaranteed chicks. Bargain catalog 

free Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 1-3 


PHEASANTS. PURE MONGOLIANS, Melanistic Mu- 
tants, Ringnecks. Release and breeding stock. Wal- 

lace Grange, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, op s. B. Tipp . 

Caledonia, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fox_ Squirrels if . want the best I have 
them Five Dollars Per Pair Edwin Kaminski, 

Elba, Nebr 

PHEASANTS :—FANCY, RINGNECKS, Mutants, and 
Bob White quail. Riverside Pheasantry, Monticello, 

Indiana 

EGGS—FROM FINEST Strain midget type English Catls 
—Mated Canada Geese. Paul Leib, Anna, II. 3-3 
















































Wild Duck Attractions 


Wild Duck Attrestinee 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS @ FISH 





miles for sport. Bring abundance 


PLANT NOW — their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold 


thousands where only a few are now stopping. No need to go 
of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing Pa 
by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods 
described in free illustrated book. Tt tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent 
feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box -B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


U 
Ks, Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Pishing Grounds 








Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 















Improve Your Shooting 


by bringing and - my more birds on your place. Our sure-growing food and cover plants 
will make your pla ace an ideal hunting and fishing area and that will mean more REAL 
SPORT for you. “The Secret in Attracting Game’, our new, free, illustrated book tells 
you how. Ask for it. Describe your place—we'll make planting suggestions FREE. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P.O. Box 71C3, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves." 


















Kennel 


“Sonny Can’t Have 
a Dog!” eee WHY! 


From a corner of the room, where Sonny sits digging 
his fists into his eyes, comes the despairing cry of child- 
hood robbed of its golden dreams:— 

“But why can't I have a dog, Mother?” 


The inconvenience of keeping a pal for your children is 
but little in comparison to the joys of companionship 
your son or daughter will reap from such an association. 

How sharply the little tragedies of our own childhood 
stand out—even today. They are not lightly brushed 
aside. Child authorities tell us that such incidents are, 
all too often, the deep-rooted cause of shyness and lack of 
confidence that lasts through life. 

Buy a dog for your children. The love, confidence, 
and protection of one of man's most willing servants will 
make your son or daughter better citizens of tomorrow. 

Order a dog today from one of the many Kennel ad- 
vertisers in this magazine—you will never regret it. 
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OORANG AIREDALES, the world famous, all purpose, 
all-round dogs, are excellent retrievers and upland game 
and waterfowl; natural pheasant and grouse hunters; the 
best known breed of silent trailing tree barkers for squir- 
rel, raccoon and big game. Then, too, at home they are 
perfect, loyal, and reliable watchdogs and companions for 
adults and children. Choice, healthy, registered puppies, 
$15.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval. Sportsmen's Club 
Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
PAIR 2 YEAR OLD Rabbit hounds, medium size, rout- 
ers, drivers, hole barkers, all day hunters. No be w 
Female $10.00, Male $12.50. Pair $20.00, Ship C. D., 
10 days’ trial, money back guarantee. I. W. Wiles’ 
Murray, Ky. 
TWO ENGLISH SETTERS—Male—Female. Twelve 
months—Boaz—Paliacho Breeding. Superb hunters, 
Unspoiled. Retrieve. House, Car broken. Ward Stam- 
mer, Edwards, N. Y. 
AIREDALES—CHOICE, HEALTHY beautiful puppies. 
$15.00-$25.00 each. All pedigreed. Guarantee satis- 
conten and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, 
jo. 


EXPERIENCED COONERS at out of season prices, hill 
and swamp workers, 45 days trial, money back guaran- 
tee. D. Scott, Martin, Tennessee. 
FOR SALE:—STRONGHEART Police puppies. Refer- 
ences furnished. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thom- 
as Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 3-3 
EXCEPTIONAL GERMAN SHORTHAIR at Stud. (Im- 
ported). Puppies for sale. Shorthair Kennels, Ben- 
nington, Nebr. 3-2 
COCKER SPANIELS—Grown dogs and peor. Parti- 
colors and blacks. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N. 
CHOICE BLACK COCKER Spaniels—Years of i 
Obo matings. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 


REGISTERED, CURLY GIRL’S Black Cocker Spaniel 
Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 2-3 



































FOR SALE—FERRETS, Large or small lots. Write for 
prices. W. H. Campbell, Route 3, New London, Ohio, 


FERRETS :—WHITE FEMALE $2.00. Two for $3.50. 
Booklet 10c. Donald Day, New London, Ohio. 

PHEASANTS. BANTAMS. 5 varieties, satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 1-6 


SMALL FANCY TYPE English Caller eggs. $1.50 Set- 
ting—15. Miles Roush, Marceline, Mo. 

BAncH RAISED MINK for sale gt oes and $30 a pair. 
Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. 2-3 


LIVE RABBITS for Restocking. Missouri Wild Rab- 
bit Association, Carthage, Mo. 




















RINGNECK AND GOLDEN Pheasants, pure stock. John 
Mowrer, Strasburg, Penna. 
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SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 2-2 

FOXHOUNDS—BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained. Also pups. 
Yameasea Farm, Sheridan, Ore 

WIRE FOX TERRIER Pups—reasonable. Vale Linda 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. Y. 3-2 

GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Gesttand, 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 1- 

BEAGLES. NICE PUPS. Cheap. Guy Werner, a 
over Junction, Penna. 1-6 














Kennel 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 

sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass aon all shipped for trial 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. i 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly aint 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
Proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
— » a Puppies, youngsters, trained 
logs andle BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Perc 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. i 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. 
COONHUNTERS:—Buy One of Kentucky’s best thor- 
oughly trained redbone and bluetick coondogs. Rabbit 
and Fox broke, priced to sell on long trial, written 
money back guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky., =? 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 

wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
11-6 























GORGEOUS COATED — Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35 Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 
sters, broke dogs. Imported Stock. Wonderful Re- 
trievers. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. Nov. °34 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 


GOLDEN LABRADOR RETRIEVER pups. Six months 
old, from trained and Registered Stock, the natural 
retriever. S.C. Bobp. McHenry, N. Dak. 


NICELY STARTED 2 year old coon hound treeing good. 
Fine peseee. First $11.00 gets him. C. O. D. 

I. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS the ideal dogs for Pheasants and 
rabbits, beautiful and intelligent. Youngsters for sale. 

Fred Sheckler, Galion, O. 


DACHSHUND PUPPIES, REGISTERED, finest blood- 
lines, satisfaction guaranteed. OAKES, 2460 South Ban- 
nock, Denver, Colorado 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, 8 months, Registered, reason- 
able, already Hunting and retrieving. Glendore Ken- 
nels, Plainfield, Ill. 
50 BEAGLES and rabbit hounds well broke. One year 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar St., 
York, Pa. tf 
TERRIERS FOR PETS or show. Irish, Scottish and wire 
fox terriers $20 up. Altura Kennels, El Paso, Texas, 
Route 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. Excellent hunters; 
retrievers, land or water. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, 
Tilinois. 10-6 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Liewellyn setters, pointers 
oa dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
ash. 


GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- 
satena}. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, at 
orado. < 









































BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. Hopewell 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 2-6 


DOBERMAN PINSCHERS, 10 Mo. No better blood lines 
0. J. Daniels, Keno Route, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 





TRAINED RABBIT and Beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 1-3 





IMPORTED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS and puppies 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, 3-2 
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Taxidermy 





oqutrrel ~ tg — 


; bonsai PEARY 
t's Fon ie 


Free book Ay ie time 
FREE 1G 
Write TO 

BOOK! {ir,70D45 








is free. | ten 
pictures. 
D, Omaha, Nebr, 













SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS” 
OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 
RIERS. Glass Eyes, Teeth, 
Scalps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. 
Catalog. Name branch. FOR SALE: 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED. FURRIER WORK. 
Bucktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FOR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 


GLASS EYES 


ane be SUPPLIES, TOOLS, ETC. 
AD FORMS AND PANELS 


Largest Bho of Eyes in the 
world. Millions to select from. Catalog FREE 
“SCHOEPFEREYES” 134 Wes t32nd St, NEW YORK 


Taxidermists’s 
Glass Eyes prices‘ $ 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- @ 


Plies, Write today for Gatalog and Bargain Sale Lists. © 
REX EVE CO.,901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ 


Taxidermy SUPPLIES 
pore A feel ayes. Teeth, uine Jonas head forms, Tools, 
materi ything for the progressive Taxidermist. 


*“ Send Sor 64 page Ci 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway 














‘ogue — Free 


Denver, Colorado 














GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMIST Supplies, Tools, Etc., 
Head Forms and Panels. Largest stock of eyes in 
the world. Millions to select from. Catalog Free. 
Schoepfereyes,”"” 134 West 32nd St., New York. 10-6 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash. 2-2 
TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, complete line, free cata- 
log. glass eyes. H. A. Schumacher, 285 Halladay 8t.. 
Jersey City, N 3-2 
PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
.—o Glass Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, 
f. 8-2 














TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
$. 1-6 
SHIP US YOUR Trophies. Good work at reasonable 
prices. Wm. C. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo 10-6 
MAKING CHOKERS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash, 2-6 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy School, Lemont, Il. 


TROPHIES MOUNTED, Chokers made, Skins tanned. 
Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 











Blue Beaver Taxi- 














Archery Equipment 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Tobacco 


CHEAPEST AFTER ALL! Money back guarantee! Bright- 
er, milder, mellower smoking or rich ripe chewing, five 
pounds $1.00 Riverside Ranch, 128, Cottage Grove. 
1l- 





Tenn. 
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= OFFICIAL N. R. A. Targets 


We are now the erclusive manufacturers and distributors of all 
OFFICIAL Rifle and Pistol Targets. 
is ei ty thus assuring absolute accuracy of all dimen- 
sions. Jet black non-glare bulls-eyes 
All bullet holes break sharp and clean because of special quality 
Write for complete new price lists. 


National Target & Supply Co., 





Every target 


free from all streaks, 





1253—25th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ae 




















WINCHESTER 
Moiel5 TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester's latest Model 55 light 

oleh takedown half-magazine repeaters at less than wholesale 

apered nickel steel bot Brand new in original factory boxes. 

25/35" $24.95; 32 W. $28.95 vyman tang peep $4.00 

additional; Canvas and caer takedown case $1.50. Order yours 

today. We ship C. O. D. examination $5.00 M. O. For cash in full. 
jointed rod free. 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading. 


wre ~~ CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest 

quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 
Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog 5c 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. tf 


WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 

Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. New type .22 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking, Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 
South St., Boston, Mass, tf. 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, Rebuilding and _ reblueing. 
Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur- 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, etc. 
Write for prices. Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


BRAND NEW COLTS NEW SERV ICE model, 38-40 
%” blue, $17.95 44-40, 5%” $17.95 45 calibe r, 
51%”, $19.85 Army Special, 32-20 caliber, 4”, 5”, 6" 
barrels, $19.85. 41 caliber 4”, 6” barrels $18.75. HUD- 
SON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
NEW WINCHESTER MODEL 52 with speed lock $43.65 
new Savage Model 19—NRA, late model, $26.85. New 
Savage Model 99, 30-30 and 303 calibers, $29.50. Com 
plete line Lyman, Redfield Sights. J. Warshal & Sons 

















‘ 























1014 list, Seattle, Washington. 3-6 
SPECIAL SALE while they last; Extra barrels for Lu- 

gers 9m/m 6-inch $4.50. -inch 800-yard rear sight 
$5 30 caliber 8” $6.50, 6” $6.00 and 12-inch ramp 


front $7.50 each. Magazines $2.50 each. HUDSON, 


L-52 Warren St., New York. 


80-06 SPRINGFIELD BARRELS slightly used guaran- 

teed accurate $2.00 Bargains other parts Remodel 
ing, re-stocking, repairing, cheapest prices. Stamp brings 
lists. Ad. L. Forke Gunsmiths, New Braunfels, Texas. 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES per hundred: 45 Colt 

automatic or 1917 Smith & Wesson and Colt, $2.00 
Colt 45 DA, $2.00 Springfield 30-06 M. P., $1.80 303 
British M. P., $3.00. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, N. Y. 
KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight, improved positive elevation 

and windage. Anyone can mount. Fine accurate hunt 
ing sight postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
E. L. Rice, Stamping Dept., 331 7th St., Elyria, Ohio. 


FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 postpaid. 
Complete with screws for attaching You save $2.25 
Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction guaranteed Incor 

Mfg. Company, Terminal Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL WHILE THEY LAST—Model 39 Marlin 22 

caliber High Speed Repeating Rifles, NEW, in origi- 
nal boxes, $16.45 C. O. D. Parcel Post or Express. J. I. 
Joy, 4006 Northeast Davis St., Portland, Oregon. 


BRAND NEW WINCHESTER model 1886, 45-70 Take- 

down, lightweight, $31.45 Model 92, 44-40 octagon 
barrel, 24” Take-down, $19.85; also 32-20 caliber, $19.85 
Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
Long Luger barrels, arms, ammunition. list free 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California 
une °34 
A-1 USED ARMY LEATHER Gun Slings 35c, $3.00 
dozen, Army Bayonets 75c, Army Swords $1.50, all 
postpaid. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 3-6 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 
tionally strong and accurate Price $9.00 Write for 
bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 
OVERSTOCKED, KRAG CARTRIDGES $3.00 the 100. 
20-06 $2.00, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00, 45 automatic $2.5( 
203 British $3.00. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kan as. 
REBLUE COMPLETE GUN like new. Order Permablue 
Recommended by gunsmiths 50c., Permablue Co 
2904 W. Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. a 
WANTED—45-709 WINCHESTER—half magazine. Shot 
gun belt—good condition. W. P. Redmond, Kelly, Wyo. 
GENUINE JU. 8S. Army Leather Sling Straps, new 75c 
each. Hudson, L-2 Warren Street, New York. 
GUN RESTOCKING, Plain or fancy. Prices reas sonab ile. 
1. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 34 


TO BUY:—SAVAGE 99RS Cal. 300 preferred. R. i, 















































Seever, Baltimore, Ohio 3-2 | 





WANTED:—RIFLE SCOPE SIGHT. John R. Martin, 
Georgetown, Texas. 











Wonder Speed 
Reloading Tool 


$20.50 and $22.50 
Reloading Supplies 


Front and Rear Sights 
for All Guns 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 





Send 3c for Catalog 9-B. 
Send 10c for Book on Re- 
modeling Springfields, 
GUN SIGHT Krags and Enfields. 

CO. 424 Balboa Street 


San Francisco, California 











Improve Your 
Revolver Shooting 


with a Pachmayr “SURE GRIP.” Suc- 
cessfully used by world-famous winners 
—Ward, Nowka, Hardy, many others. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
$2 in U. S., $2.25 elsewhere. Write for 
free literature. 

Frank A. Pachmayr Co., Dept. 1A 


1232 Grand Ave., os Angeles, Calif. 
Ask Your Dealer 














20X Marine Spy-Glass i 


No. 306.—All me otal; black stipple enamel; 1 draw (nickel) ; 
closed 14”; ext. 16”; objective 1%; full 20 power. Post- 
paid $1.95. 

No. 303—Astr ical Tel pe 30X, with inverting 





eye-piece and sun lens; one draw; 254%” extended; (same 
model and finish as No. 306) all metal; objective 144”; 20 inch 
metal Tripod included. Price complete—$5.95 postpaid. 
No. 304—Spotting Scope 50X; same as above; with regu- 
lar eye-piece and metal tripod—$6.95 postpaid. 
2.00 Deposit on C. O. D.'s—NEW catalog, Firearms, 
Telescopes Microscopes, Binoculars, etc. Send stamp, 


L. LEE SALES CO. 
35 West 32nd St., 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul- 

let moulds, awaging ies. cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 

bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells, sights fitted. 
et us know your wante. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


New York 























Antique Firearms 


MUSKET $5.90. 
Pepperbox $5.78. 
Photographic list 10c, 





Harpers Ferry 
Kentucky _ rifles, 
R. Heike, 


REVOLUTIONARY 
flintlock $11.97. 
carbines, pistols, etc. 

Rutland, Ill 








Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. xT i ry Buying and Selling prices. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. Y. 11-6 








CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27c; % size 53c; 

2c piece and coin Catalogue 10c. 200 different stamps 
ard stamp Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt ie, 
Utah 0- 





UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 

cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 

RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Contees, 

Colo t 











Where to Go 


LOG CABIN. Completely equipped, on a beautiful lake 

in northern Michigan. Wonderful fishing and hunting. 
$1200 cash. L. E. Jackson, 20515 W. Lake Rd., Rocky 
River, Ohio 











FOR SALE: Little Boy Lake Resort. Accommodates 45. 


Ferd Diesch, Longville, Minnesota. 


ai 
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_ Fishing Tackle 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for Spring delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 








Cresco, Pa. 
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JOKE TO BE DEAF 
Every 











FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


QUALITY Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


TACKLE Send for free Angler’s Guide and 
see how you can have fishing fun the year round. Very 
interesting. None other just like it. Valuable informa- 
tion. A full line of tackle making supplies and fishing 
tackle. Write today for your copy to 

T. WILLMARTH CO., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 


mass SINKERS 


4 Pound Lots 75c. Can you beat 
11 Sizes: pepoiang = % on., % o8., 1 of., 146 on., 2 o8.. 3 os. | 
4 02., 508.,6 02. 8 08 Bib ot, } on, 196 on, 9.00, Sen. | 
combination. The order must be not less than 24% Ibs. of 
sinkers. We do not pay postage. The sinker prices are 
quoted low. Fishermen are taking advantage of these low 
prices. Order a year's supply now. They are bound to 
please you. Send Money Order with postage incl 


FISHERMEN’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
211 S. Third Street 3 Oregon, Minoils 































LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 FE. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. TF 





$2 FEMALE 


WHY NOT ond spring. cumenes, Soll fall, 
athering butterflies, 

sects? I ny | hundreds, of kinds for - a, 

Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 

with my Instructions, pictures, price-list. Profit. 

ure. Send 10c for Ilustrated Prospectus. 
terms. before sending butterflies. Mr. 

in bi Dept. 22, Box 1424, 

° MALE 


MEN WANTED at once to > call on stores with biggest line 

Se and l0e necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Cement, 
79 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog FREE. 
Procopax, Dept. 64-8, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 
All makes, puieertee. usch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, ete., 3 24 power. World’s largest assortment. 











a. tree. “DuManrier Importers, Dept, 112 A, = 
a t 


mira 


CASH FOR TRASH—Parcel post us those old envelopes 

that are somewhere about the place. They may be 
worth more than the house, do it now. Send envelopes, 
stamps and collections to Hawthorne Stamp Exchange. 
Box D, Hawthorne, Calif., for the best prices. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105-$175 month. Men-women, 

18-50. Qualify for coming vacancies. Common educa- 
tion. 25 coached FREE. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. A65, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOLDING BOAT—$3.50 for material, wood and canvas. 

Send $1.00 for instructions or stamped envelope for de- 
scription. Holds 2 people, weighs 40 Ibs. Clarence Klock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 12-6 














SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 

sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Towa. tf. 
FISHERMEN: FOOL L THE HE FISH | with ith Fletcher’s 

‘TUG’ leaders. They can’t see them! Sample leader 
25c Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pesadene, 
Cal alif. 





LIFELONG INCOME:—In master remedies you make 

yourself from common herbs! Instruction Book, 128 
pages, illustrated, complete, 30c. Bluegrass Bureau. 
Newport. Ky. tf 
MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee 

if not satisfied. Maps of hidden treasure given with 
each mineral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C, 
Elgin, Texas. 2-3 








PRE-SEASON “CLOSEOUT! 12 Assorted highest grade 
bass, trout, croppie flies, $1.00 prepaid. Ken Hansell, 

$205 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. Thomas- 7 Floating “Min- 
now-Bucket. Free circulars. Geo. N. Thomas, Man- 

kato, Minn. po ittines A 

FISHERMEN! BOOK OF Famous bait recipes, 10c 
coin. Brighton Supply. Dept. C., New Brighton, Penna. 

FISHING BOOTS at wholesale prices. Catalog free. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 

TACKLE AND FLY ‘Tryer’s catalog. Tack-L-Tyers, 
1414B Dempster, — Evanston, _ 1. Rats 

FLY WITH SPINNERS: Fifteen cents. Wonder Tackle, 
St. Louis, Mo. ee Bie ee a oe 

TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue, w. Cc. Cc. “Dette, 
Roscoe, N. Y. 3-3 





























Homesteads and Lands a 


CANADIAN LANDS—Seized and sold for taxes. $40 
buys 10 acres on travelled road; $67 buys island; $88 
buys 100 acres mineral and hunting; $162 buys 20 acres 
on lake; $292 buys 160 acres improved farm. Our 17th 
annual list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the 
full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport; summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for free 
booklet with full yam. Tax Sale Service, 
607, 72 Queen St.. W., Toronto, Canada. 
FOR 8 SALE REASON ARLE. One to five acre lots. Nice 
timber. Overlooking Bennits Spring. Missouri’s beau- 
tiful Ozark park. ‘Trout fishing. Ideal for clubs. Sum- 
mer homes. Write Dr. Greenstreet, Owner, Union, Mis- 
sourl z 





WHOLESALE PRICES on nationally advertised sporting 

goods, fishing, hunting, ete. Save up to ‘s. 
free. The Gerber-Lottes Company, 1015 Main, Jasper, 
Indiana. 





| 





Trapping 








Catch em alive 
(>) MUSKRAT TRAP 







Trappers and Fur Farmers, here’s a real trap for 
catching muskrats alive. Sturdy, durable, made 
of galvanized iron—size 20” long, 5” wide, 5%” 
high. Special price to March Ist only—$1.10 
each—transportation paid, any quantity. Order 
today—cash or C. O. D. Wire traps also furnished 
—write for quotations. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1379 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Catalogue | 


| 


TRADE—DE VRY 16 Millimeter motion picture projector | 
that cost $125.00 new, for good outboard motor or high , 


grade firearms. Neil Abrams, Stanwood Ave., Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 

man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 

WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 

Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California. tf 


TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES. Lowest Prices in Amer- 














ne Free Catalog of Amazing Values. Brownscope 
, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SUTDOAED SINGLE Brand new. $50.00. Twin 4 H. 


P. $55.00. Owls mounted for crow hunting $2.50. Man- 
gold’s Store, Bennington, Nebr. 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, 
hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 3-3 


SPORTSMEN: A CARTOON of your funniest experience 
or best fish story, $1.00. Describe fully. N. C. Row- 

ett, Greenville, Calif. 

GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. Importation 
prices. Stamp brings colored folder. Theodore Lang- 

guth, Boise, Idaho. 2-6 

ASTHMA AND SINUS Symptoms relieved. Breathe 
Vollmer’s Vapor. Trial 25 cents. H. A. Vollmer, Flat 

Rock, Mich. 3-2 

PROFITS! Generous, expanding, no soliciting. Men, 
women, startling facts! McArthur Co., Desk 30, Butte, 

Montana. 

WINES AND LIQUORS made at little cost. Particulars 
for stamp. G. O. Shaver, De Queen, Arkansas. 

BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. [Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 





























$5.0 00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five a acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. ” 
FREE HOMESTE ADS—‘Pioneer’s Paradise’. Precious 
Minerals. Rare Furs. Map. location, description, 
$1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 
FREE HOMESTEADS—some improved, forfeited; 18 
states. Maps, “700 Facts’’, 40c. C. Hitchcock, Heth, 
Arkansas 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA LAND. 
Semmelroth, 4222 Michigan, Duluth. 














$5 monthly. C. 








Indian Curios 


20 ARROWS Tie—LANCE HE AD 22 22. Opalescent gem 
point 39c. 3 green quartz war points 32c, Modern In- 
dian stone pipe $3.89. Prehistoric discoidal $3.78. Dou- 
ble-bitted quartz axe 87c. Hoe 98c. Medicine man’s 
magic stone 97c, ete. Photographic list 10c. R. Heike, 
Rutland, Il. a 
RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian curios, beadwork, 
costumes. Fifteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and birchbark canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs. Michigan. 10-6 
INDIAN RELICS, Antique firearms, weapons, fossils, 
curios. Illustrated lists 10c. N. Carter, Box G-7, Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin. 3-2 


PERFECT ARROWHEADS 10c each, W. C. Chambers, 
Harvard, Illinois. 2-2 




















PRIVATE SALE—Guns, boats, motors, Lists free. Rat- 
liff, Lake, Mich. 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and print any size 

Kodak Film and make you one 5x7 Enlargement of the 
best negative for only 25¢ (coin). Reprints 3c¢ each. 
Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10¢ each or three for 25c. Good 
work, rene service. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 


YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 
5x7 10c. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
(film) today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 
Des Moines, Iowa. tf 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight pro- 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo Service 
LaCrosse, Wis. 3-6 
FREE ENLARGEMENT. Small rolls finished, 25c; 
large, 50c. 14-inch Crystal enlargement, 75c. Send 
best film. 
Tenn. 




















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outpoor Lire 











Southland Photo Service, North a. 














WANTED—500 FUR BUYERS. No traveling or eap!- 

tal required. Send 25c¢ for valuable information and 
keyed shipping tags. Alfred Jorgenson, Supervisor, 
American Trappers Ass’n., Parkersburg, Iowa. 2-4 


THE BUNCH FOX AND Coyote Trapping System is en- 
tirely different and catches the slyest. Works on bare 

ground or deep snow. Results guaranteed or no pay 

F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, Box O. 1-: 


16 ACTUAL PHOTOS; sets by famous trappers. Com- 
plete instructions, 50c. Dick Wood, North Chattanooga 
enn. 














Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c: 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


VACATION CABINS 
By J. B. PARKER 
$1.00. Pub. 1932, 64 illus. Drawings of cabins, with 
floor plans, measurements, and cost table. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 











10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the 
American Camp Association lists 
over 10,000 sites, giving the loca- 
tion and equipment of each camp. 


Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Il. 











Birds of America 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


Complete bird guide—song birds, 
birds of prey, shore birds, ducks, up- 
land game birds, etc. Colored illus- 
tration and description of each bird. 


This is a set of three paper-covered 
books, each book containing 96 pages 
and measuring 54%4x344x% inches. The 
three books, together with a scratch 
pad and pencil, are enclosed in a 
khaki canvas bag which can be at- 
tached to belt. Pub. 1931, reprinted 
1934. 
Price of set, postpaid, 50c 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount Morris, III. 
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27 Nature Series Pictures for 50c or 


Free with a regular one year subscription to Outdoor Life 


























HREE months ago we offered 38 pictures for $1.00 by such well known American artists as Lindneux, 
and sportsmen recognized that value to such an ex- Schmedtgen, Jacques, and Wildering—this set represents > 
tent that over 1000 sets were sold. Certain pictures a collection of pictures of game animals, birds, and mi 
+4 b > a 
have been completely sold out, so that fish unequalled in the outdoor field today. 
re hav /ins : wide : , 
a have only a7 — ae stock. a d List of the Titles Only two thousand sets remain. Don’t deny 
Ve -cts Sti 1 Ow- ° ° 
ariety of subjects a pray ~ oo Northern and Wall-Eyed Pike} Yourself this opportunity to secure the most 
, , 7a) y : : . . q 
a ee ne See complete and authentic set of nature pictures. B 
list of titles American Bison or Bu alo og: 
’ Puma, Cougar or Mt. Lion Write your name and address on the coupon, 
rs ‘ Gray or Timber Wolves : ae 
You may buy this set of 27 pictures, Rocky Mountain Goat check the offer you want, and mail it TODAY. 
beautifully printed in f 1 ear ie Y t will be on its by re 
veautifully printed in four colors on Prarie Chicken our set wi e on its way to you by return 
heavy enamel stock suitable for fram- ee mail. 
ainbow Trout 
‘ iE Wild Turk "We ’ 
ing, for only 50c or ebenin them FREE re gg 0 a lip the Coupon NOW! 
vy subscribing to OUTDOOR LIFE for Black Bear aera carr an nee se = 
. Tarpon Ovurtpoor Lire, 111 Outdoor Life Bidg., 
me year. If you are already a sub- Sey tyen ' Mount Morris, Illinois 
-_ 2 a Brook Trout Gentlemen: You het I want those pictures; I’m taking you 
criber, we will gladly extend your sub Pletal Docks gency eal hang ebay or oy | 
cription an additional twelve months. Chicken Hawk | 27 pictures for | 
. oy a 27 pictures and a year’s subscription to Cupem ese 
: ° -Mo ass or $2.5( New subscriptio Renews 
The reproduction above is only a part Wales tatiad Gene | for $2.50 ¥ Spree Se 
H thi ; ™ Young Golden Eagles | 
f the moose picture which you will re Ma thaw yp Bo Bs | 
eive in your set. The regular pictures American Elk or Wapiti | | 
. Red Fox and Ruffed Grouse Street ae } 
1easure 9 by 6 inches, and are noted Grizzly Bear and Mt. Sheep | 
—_ . : Speckled, Lake and Red Trout City State ~f 
or their accuracy of detail. Rendered cats ab: db au een aah, dita ees ane ae | 











Here is the most popular of all low- 
priced Skeet loads —SHUR SHOT 
Doubly sealed against moisture. Even, 
uniform patterns. Kleanbore, of course 

e e and that means o gun cleaning 
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T’S hard to say whether owning a Remington 

Sportsman makes a fellow want to shoot 
Skeet ... or shooting Skeet makes a fellow want 
to own a Remington Sportsman. It’s easy to see 
that many, if not most, Skeet shooters prefer to 
trust their skill to this trim, speedy three-shot 
autoloader. 

Some call it “the aristocrat of shotguns.” It is 
...ineverything but price. Light, fast, beautifully 
balanced, it lifts smoothly with your arm and 
holds with deadly accuracy. And its glossy black 
barreland decorate ’ receiver, its hand checkered 
stock and fore-end, give the Sportsman a sleek, 
proud appearance. 

Another fine sporting arm quite reasonably 
priced is Remington's repeating shotgun, Model 
31. Many a string of 25 birds this repeater has 


powdered at Skeet! Like the Sportsman, 


a popular upland gun, with choice of 


length, boring and gauge. Three or fi 


side ejection. Extremely easy take down W 


barrel a separate, interchangeable unit. 

If you’re waiting for “‘open season,” 
already discovered Skeet, see these tw 
the finest we’ve been able to offer in 11 
W ealso make Chamberlin Traps and the 
Blue Rock Targets. For full informatio 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 
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